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WHY NOT TRY THE WEST INDIES? 
THE POST WAR YACHT 
THE BUILDING OF A FLEET 


50 Cents 
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SMALL BOATS IN WORLD WAR Il 
PLASTICS FOR BOAT USE 
YACHTS AS AN INVESTMENT 
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All men and women at the three Chris-Craft factories are working under the Army-Navy “E’’ with two stars for Excellence in War Production 


Keep your spirits high—speed Victory 


Buy U.S. War Bonds Today — 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. * WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


Yacutina, January, 1944. Vol. 75, No. 1. Published monthly at 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. Editorial, Circulation and Advertising Offices, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. $4.00 a year, 50 cents a copy. Entered as Second-Class matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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hydraulic, fuel and air pumps ; 
made by Pesco, one of the 
Borg-Warner companies _ 





Curing “Charlie Horse” 


in warplanes . . .« with a 


dose of Yankee ingenuity! 


“Altitude 10,000 . . . target 1 minute, 49 seconds on 
course!”’ It’s the pilot calling his bombardier. 


Then the order: ‘‘Open bomb bay doors!’’. Smoothly, 
effortlessly, the great belly flaps swing wide. And it’s 
“Bombs away!” Another mission is completed—successfully. 


Today, plane ‘‘muscles’’ which activate bomb bay doors, 
wing flaps, tail assemblies, landing gears and gun turrets 
are kept flexible by hydraulic pumps. Of special construc- 
tion, these oil-filled pumps are pressure loaded for the ut- 
most efficiency. They must not fail, even in the ae thin air 

“upstairs.” 


Such equipment is one more proof that our fighters get 
. the finest. 








* * * 





To the making of these precision aircraft pumps and 
more than 100 other war items, Borg-Warner brings a 
guiding principle: “‘design it better—make it better.” 





Partners with the Marine industry 


in peace and war, Borg-Warner 
supplies these and other essential 
parts... 

BILGE PUMPS + CARBURETORS + CHAIN 
AND GEAR TRANSFER DRIVES + FUEL 
PUMPS * CHAIN HOISTS » MARINE COU- 
PLINGS * REDUCTION AND REVERSE 
GEARS « MARINE SUPERCHARGERS ° 
STAINLESS STEEL + TIMING CHAINS 





ENGINEERING 
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PRODUCTION 
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This is the principle which has always animated the 
sturdy partnership between Borg-Warner and the marine 
industry. It is one reason why a great share of marine 
products use one or more Borg-Warner parts. 

Today, like you in the marine industry, Borg-Warner 
is devoting its skills and experience to production for 
war. But we eagerly look forward to the time when the 
proved partnership in which we both share will again 
concentrate its activities on the needs of peace. 

When the victory is won, the stress of war will have 
broadened even further the scope of our mutual abilities 
- »- and our capacity to cooperate. 


BORG-WARNER 


Peacatine makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 
and of Norge home appliances . . . these companies which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 
needs of war: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS ¢ 
INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG « MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MCCULLOCH ENGINEERING * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « 
MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 





















































@ A MODERN SHIP is a bundle of 
nerves—nerves that control signaling 
apparatus, navigation devices, lights, 
pumps, all kinds of auxiliaries. 


These must be supplied with never- 
failing power. 


This is why thousands of vessels sail- 
ing the seven seas under GM Diesel 
power also have GM's tireless, frugal, 
easy-to-maintain engines supplying 
power for their auxiliary requirements. 
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ENGINES 150 2000» » CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, SRP 


ENGINES...... 15 to 250 H. P. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. | 





LOCOMOTIVES ........... ......«ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, II. 
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THIS IS A bE 
PLEASANT FORMS - 
OR THE LINE 
CLEAN, GRACEFUL BEAUTY 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LINES 








WAR BONDS TODAY 


will buy your 
“Cruiser of Tomorrow” 


THE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF THIS oes! 
ER CAN BE BEAUT! 

SIGN THAT EMPLOYS 

IT 1S STREAM 

s oF THE “20% CENTURY 

To THE “CRUIS 


iT 1S AN ENDEAVER TO GIVE 
eR OF TOMORROW". 


oF THE HULL 1S 
ie) SHEER PLANK 
mM STEM TO 


THE APPARENT HEIGHT 
REDUCED BY AN EMPHASIZE 
THAT RUNS UNBROKENLY FRO! 


STERN - 


CABIN SWEERS 


THE SIDE OF THE TRUNK 
cKPit COMBING- 


i pack THROUGH THE CO 


ENTRY OF 
CHARLES Lt. MORSE, JR. 


58 CARRINGTON AVE., MILFORD, CONN. 
Winner of the $100 War Bond 3rd Prize 


YACHTING 








To THIS 'S ADDED A SPACIOUS CABIN 


window AMIDSHIPS - 


AND THE CRUISER 1S THEN COMPLETEO. 


GN CAN BE FURTHER 


IF DESIRED. THE DES! 
G THE STERN - 


ENHANCED BY STREAMLININ 


THOSE WHO LIKE THEM OPEN, 
— FoR FHIS 1S THE comPROMIseE ! 
ND A SNUG BUT 


THIS BOAT SHOULD APPEAL TO 


AND THOSE WHO LIKE THEM CLOSEO 
A LARGE AFTER DECK !S THERE FOR FAIR WEATHER A 


ROOMY MAIN CABIN FOR BAD. 








in Richardson’s 


“Cruiser of Tomorrow” Contest 





























“si NE to Sparkman and 
— design, this brilliant 31- 
ooter took the yachting world b 

storm. Sleeps two in the forwa 3 
_— two in the spacious deck 
louse. Powered with a 6:91 Gr 
with “ V” drive reduction toad 








RICHARDSO 
N BOAT 
372 SWEENEY ST., co., 


INC. 


N. TONAWANDA, N.Y 
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A NEW 
CATALOG 


..-full of the latest information on distribu- 
tion boxes, supply and control panels, light- 
ing fixtures, running, signal and flood lights, 
receptacles, outlets, plugs, couplings, 
switches, jack boxes, indicators, contact 
makers, pushbuttons, terminal and stuffing 
tubes, all manufactured according to the 
specifications of the U. $. Navy, Bureau 
of Ships. It is packed full of specifications, 
spare parts lists, official Navy symbols, 
cable sizes and lamp types. It contains cir- 
cuit diagrams for boxes and panels, fuse 
data, receptacle and plug combinations, 
installation, packing and brazing data on 
terminal tubes. 






Limited to purchasing agents, design and installation engineers, 
naval architects, inspectors and other personnel connected with ship- 
yards and industrial organizations. Ask the G-E Merchandise Distribu- 
tor located near you or write Section SF-141-127, Appliance and 
Merchandise Dept., General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL 4% ELECTRIC 
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FIRE while speeding 
at 60 knots - - - 





Everyriine’s geared to speed aboard 
the swift terriers of the fleet. When fire breaks out, for instance, an oper- 
ator’s hand flashes to a control handle and snuffs out the blaze in a matter 
of seconds. The Kidde Extinguishing System has smothered it under a 
blanket of carbon dioxide snow-and-gas. 

Until they’ve swept the seas clear of raiders, the auxiliary fleets of the 
Army and Navy will need all the new installations that Kidde can turn 
out. Meanwhile, Kidde representatives and boat builders can help private 


boat owners to get the most out of their present equipment. 


Kidde portable and built-in systems were formerly known by 
the trade name “LUX”, 





WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 152 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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GREATEST MOTORBOAT SHOW 


NATION’S LEADING 


BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 


ROLL OF HONOR 
100°, ON WAR WORK 

The Anchorage, Inc 
Annapolis Yacht Yard, Inc. 
Baltzer-Jonesport Boat Corp 
Barbour Boat Works 
Bendix Marine 
Briggs & Stratton Corp 
Burger Boat Company 
Century Boat Company 


Champion Outboard Motors Co 


Chris-Craft Corporation 
Chrysler Motors 

Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp 
Dawn Cruisers, Inc. 

Dooley's Basin & Dry Dock 
Dunphy Boat Corporation 
Elco 

Evinrude Motors 

Fisher Boat Works 

Gar-Wood Industries 

Gray Marine Motor Company 
Hacker Boat Company 
Higgins Industries, Inc. 
Huckins Yacht Corporation 
Hunter Boat Corporation 
Johnson Motors 

Hubert S. Johnson Boat Mfg. 





Official U.S. Navy Photo 





Wm. Edgar John & Associates, Inc. 
Kermath Manufacturing Company 


Lyman Boat Works 

The Matthews Company 
Mercury Motors & Ind. Engines 
Miami Shipbuilding Corporation 
Owens Yacht Company 

Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc. 
Palmer Scott & Co., Inc. 

Pine Castle Boat & Const. Co. 
Red Wing Motor Co. 
Richardson Boat Co., Inc. 
Frank L. Sample, Jr., Inc. 
Scripps Motor Company 
Sterling Engine Company 
Universal Motor Company 
Joseph Van Blerck & Son 
Ventnor Boat’ Works 

Wheeler Shipyard, Inc. 
Wisconsin Motor Corporation 





O flag-festooned walls of 

Grand Central Palace or 
Navy Pier. No exhibits. No mill- 
ing crowds. Nevertheless, the In- 
dustry is this year putting on the 
greatest show of all . . . doing it in 
the thick of the fighting through- 
out the world. 


Boat and engine builders have 
snapped to attention, gone on 24- 
hour schedules and outfitted Army, 
Navy, and Coast Guard with the 
greatest armada of small craft ever 
to come into existence. 


Texaco has been equally busy, 
manufacturing and supplying lub- 
ricants and fuels to this Industry 
... for break-in and trial runs, as 
well as to all other types of indus- 
try and to the Armed Forces. . . 
for use in all parts of the world. 
Texaco is proud of its very close 
association with the Boating Indus- 
try, and happy to pay this tribute 
to a big job being very well done. 
The Texas Company, Marine 
Sales Division, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 










TEXACO €3 | 
AMARINE PRODUCTS 


APPROVED BY ALL LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 





YACHTING 


THE FIRST OF A NEW TYPE 

















ue. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SHIPBUILDING, INGENUITY, COURAGE, 
BUSINESS ACUMEN, CONSTRUCTIVE PLANNING AND EFFICIENT CRAFTS- 
MANSHIP, CONTRIBUTED TO THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THIS FEAT... . 
PEACE TIME APPLICATION OF THESE FEATURES WILL GIVE YOU AN EVEN 
FINER WOOD OR WELDED STEEL YACHT. ... BUY MORE WAR BONDS... 


BURGER BOAT CO. MANITOWOC * WIS. 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


Westinghouse Me rine Gea rs w) 


TO MAINTAIN THE FENCES 
THAT KEEP OUT UNDERWATER WOLVES 


Uncle Sam’s net tenders have a vital job to do. Accumulation of barnacles 
and seaweed on nets demands constant attention and vigilance. Net tenders 
must mend and maintain intact, at all times, the underwater ‘“‘fences’’ that 
protect important harbors and sea lanes from marauding U-boats. 


The job imposed on propulsion equipment is a tough one. Propulsion power 
is in almost continuous use to keep the tender in position while raising or 
lowering nets. 


Westinghouse Marine Gear Units are helping to meet the exacting require- 
ments of this vital role with the same high performance standards long estab- 
lished in peacetime applications. Precision-manufactured under the supervision 
of marine engineers who for 36 years have worked directly with shipbuilders 
and designers, these marine gear units are contributing an important share in 
today’s all-important anti-U-boat efforts. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. J-07206 


NCy 
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our New B ~/ I 


—BUILT AND TESTED ON THE MAINE COAST! 


Hinckley-built boats offer the finest features of custom built 























craft — the result of years of experience in the construction 


of some of America’s outstanding sail and power yachts*... 


plus .. 


the inducement of MODEST PURCHASE PRICE, unusual 
value, made possible by production line construction and 
prefabrication ... 


plus ... 


the dependability of BUILT-IN STAMINA, a feature 
characteristic of all Hinckley-built craft, which are 
constructed to withstand the rigors of offshore 
Maine waters. 


The extensive facilities and modern equipment of the 
Hinckley Yards which have contributed mate- 


rially in the construction of a substantial number 





* Builders of 
of warcraft, will be at the disposal of American / MARMAC - CYGNET 
yachtsmen. Inside and outside storage (including CIRCUMSTANCE 


GELOUBA - REBEL 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 
ISLANDERS 


and six 44’ yawls for the U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Maryland, 


periodic, careful inspection) is available for £ 
boats of all sizes. BEFORE YOU BUILD 
—FIT OUT—STORE—GET OUR 
QUOTATIONS! 





SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 
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Built to set the pace 


and HOLD I 7 


After more than a decade of service in all 
types of pleasure craft, work boats and 
fishing vessels on the kind of jobs that 
really put power ‘through the wringer’’ 
—this fact about Cummins Dependable 
Diesels stands out like an unbroken 


window in Berlin: They are built to set 


the pace in dependability, economy and 


speed—and hold it! Day and night...until 


the job is wrapped up and delivered. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY 


Columbus, Indiana 


Se cme 
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DEFOE 


SHIPBUILDING 





YACHTING 


On Land! 


Defoe is now building 1700-ton Navy Destroyer- 
Escort ships—the largest warships ever launched 
on the Great Lakes. Through its unique “roll- 
over” process, Defoe is able to deliver twice 


the production per man hour, resulting in 


double the number of ships built at half the 
labor cost per vessel! And all without a dollar 
of government financing. 


On Sea! 


With depth bombs, shell fire and ripping knife- 
like prows, hard-hitting DE ships, such as Defoe 
builds, are smashing U-boat packs and clearing 
the sea lanes for America’s convoys. By releasing 
more and more destroyers for other combat duty, - 
these battleworthy craft have added tremen- 
dously to the striking power of our Navy. 


In The Air! 


The Navy “E” with three White Star Renewal 
Citations flies from the Defoe flagstaff .. . along 
with the Treasury Department’s special Bull’s- 
eye flag awarded because Defoe employees regu- 
larly take more than 10% of their pay in War 
Bonds. And when Peace returns, the experience 
and ingenuity of this organization will play an 
important part in building new and better 
products for America. 






BAY Be Pe ie a MICHIGAN 


Three White Star Renewal Citations now decorate 
the Navy ‘‘E”’ Award won by Defoe workers. 





Ships for Victory 


Servants for Peace 














CHURCHWARD & CO. « 
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Like a tree, a breeze is the exclusive handiwork 


of Heaven. 


“ 


But there are many interesting things we can build 
for you, comes peace. Products that will possess 
much of what we have learned from our work for 


war... which is marine welding. 


This war has pushed welding science ahead 10 
years in two. More and more products are being 
welded—and will be welded—for greater strength, 


metal-saving, lighter weight, faster production. 


37 WATER STREET - 


WEST HAVEN, 


“Work and Play” by Gordon Grant 


| cS =}-; No...we can‘t build a breeze! 


Tomorrow our name, CHURCHWARD, may be 
on some interesting new products you will want 


to use. 


The time for you to think about these things is 
now—TODAY. 





CONN. 
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Landing at Attu Bay. 


@ This is a war of “beach heads.” Victorious action in each new 
phase has been preceded by landings from barges many of them con- 
structed of Haskelite Marine Plywood. Further developments promise 
even more landing operations—and more difficult ones. 


Asking no quarter from sea or enemy, and giving none... these tough 
landing boats are made to take the severest punishment, even though 
lighter in weight than boats made with older, less easily fabricated 
materials. This very lightness adds to their maneuverability without any 
sacrifice in strength or safety. 


After the war, new “landings” on the field of new products will be 
made with Haskelite materials. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + DETROIT, MICHIGAN + NEW YORK CITY 


Acme Photo 
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*ToM, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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“COPPER 


BRONZE 








NICKEL 


~ CHROMIUM 








“WHITE OAK 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 








, MAHOGANY 




















THE TREASURE 
OF A CENTURY 


ARMY 
\ Aan For years, Century boats have been 
——~—™ built of the very materials that are 


today listed among the world’s most valuable. They 
are valuable not because they are as scarce as gold, 
but because they do certain jobs better than any 
other materials known to man. 


In war, where all adverse conditions must be met, 
men can not risk failure. The sinews of war are 
fashioned from the best the world has to offer. 





BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 


BOATS 





The resulting ‘‘critical’’ lists include, almost with- 
out exception, all the priceless materials used in 
the construction of Century boats. 


We have always made a point of choosing only the 
best material for Centurys. There is real meaning 
to that point. Think of it when pleasure boats are 
again available—and you are ready to buy. 


CENTURY BOAT CO., Box 301, Manistee, Mich. 
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‘Matthews “50” Sport Sedan with complete fishing gear. 
Powered with a pair of 180 HP. Sterlings. 





¢ 


Chere’s a Great Day Coming... 


when peaceful pursuits can again be the order of the day... 
when the whole handling industry can again meet you and you 
and you at the annual New York Motor Boat Show ... when the 
new models will grace the floor on display and you'll be champ- 


ing at the bit for spring to come to launch your new Matthews. 


Let’s hasten that Great Day by buying 
our limit of War Bonds this month! 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


P OR T ae a oe ee i ee Soe ee 





“Wherever you cruise... you’ll find a Matthews” 








SEA-GOING WATER COLOR BY JOHN J. FLOHERTY, JR., CPO,.U.S.C.G.R. 


FULL FORWARD TO FULL ASTERN... 


Let go one ... Let go two... and the speedy craft 
darts around weaving a pattern of T.N.T. that 
spells doom for another enemy under-sea raider. 


These 83’ patrol boats, among the fastest in Coast 
Guard Service, are daily making history in the sea 
lanes of the world. Powerful engines, controlled 
by reverse gear and throttle controls that will shift 
them from full forward to full astern ina fraction 
of a second, give them the speed and maneuver- 
ability necessary for sub warfare. 


Think of it! Here is a foolproof finger-tip control 
that gives the skipper complete command of his 


vessel. He can turn her on a dime... Let go his 
depth charges and pull away to a firing position, 
ready for action when and if the sub surfaces. 


The performance of Panish Controls under actual 
combat conditions is an amazing story of split- 
second maneuverability. It has been proven time 
and again that Panish builds the finest reverse gear 
and throttle control made. 


PANISH 


BRIDGEPORT ° 


CONTROLS 


CONNECTICUT 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF REPRINTS OF THE ABOVE PAINTING, SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, ARE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


























PANISH CONTROLS THE ENGINES ON THE 
COAST GUARD CUTTERS... 


83' 


The Let Word 








PANISH CONTROL STATION 


FOR TRIPLE ENGINES 





1. Single lever controls both Reverse Gear and 
Throttle. 


2. Twin levers for twin engines arranged for one 
hand operation. 


3. Finger-tip control at any speed. 


4. Either mechanical or hydraulic throttle opera- 
tion with either single or multi-point control. 


5. Mechanical or hydraulic operation of throttle, 
optional at any time. 


6. One single type of remote Control Station for 
both mechanical and hydraulic throttle operation 
and single or multi-point control. 


7. Controls levers mechanically locked and elec- 
trically interlocked with reverse gear operating 
unit. 

8. Throttles cannot be opened unless reverse gear 
is fully engaged in either direction. 


9. Operation of reverse gear is indicated at remote 
Control Station in three ways — It can be seen; it can 
be beard; and it can be felt. 


10. Construction all bronze and extremely rugged. 


11. Immune to rough handling and definitely fool- 
proof. 


12. Low-battery warning signal provided at remote 
station. 


13. Automatic elimination of magnetic compass in- 
terference. 


14, Splash and rain proof. Immune to temperature 
variations. 


15. Allinterior parts accessible through large hand 
hole cover. 


16. Arranged for horizontal mounting near steer- 
ing position. 


17. Large, ten screw mounting flange for water- 
tight installation. 


mote Circtrols 


The U.S. Coast Guard, U.S. Army-Trans- 
portation Corps and Air Corps selected ‘‘Panish Controls”’ 
for sub chasers and aircraft rescue vessels because the 
Panish Control system accomplishes ‘‘split second’’ man- 
euvering with definitely foolproof operation. The maneu- 
verability of these big vessels is spectacular. The pilot can 
operate two, three or more engines instantaneously in 
any direction entirely by feel, using but one hand. His 
maneuvers are executed with speed, precision and com- 
plete elimination of the human element. 





























PANISH REVERSE GEAR OPERATING UNIT 





A New Method ... A New Control ... A New Result 


Small and compact, powerful and noiseless in operation. 
Permanent, flange type mounting on side of reverse gear housing. 
Reversible for right or left hand installation. 


4. Unit does not obstruct inspection and adjustment openings of reverse 
gear. 


5. Power Unit coupled permanently to reverse gear operating shaft. 


6. Automatic mechanical overload protection for reverse gear and power 
unit. 


7. Controlled torque output adjustable and permanently maintained. 


8. Instantaneous and automatic release of thrust load wihont backing off, 
after reverse gear has been engaged in AHEAD or ASTERN 


9. Reverse gear positively held in engaged position while thrust load is 
removed. 


10. Reverse gear is fully engaged irrespective of variations in angle of 
movement required on operating shaft. 


11. Power unit automatically compensates for any change of operating 
angles in either direction. 


12. No adjustments of an ay sett, required for the end positions of AHEAD 
and ASTERN. NEUTRAL position only adjustable. 


13. Eliminates all end - sition limit switches, overload clutches, solenoid 
brakes, time fuses, or other current limiting devices. 


14, The Reverse Gear is engaged positively without jamming in either 
direction. 


15. Electrically operated from starting battery or any other electrical 
power supply. 


16. Motor cannot be stalled. 
17. High mechanical efficiency and low current consumption. 


18. Maximum operating time per epenvet is from three-fifths to ne 
second for FULL AHEAD to FULL ASTERN and from one to two-fifths of 
a second for NEUTRAL to AHEAD or ASTERN. 


19. Instantaneous emergency hand operation without the need of uncoup- 
ling the power unit or any other preparatory operation. 


20. ba unit declutches itself automatically when the reverse gear is operat- 
ed by han 


weer 


PANISH CONTROLS 





Pho 

















OTHER PANISH PRODUCTS: rEMOTE LANDING GEAR CONTROLS FOR AEROPLANES - REMOTE 
CONTROLS FOR DIRECT REVERSING DIESEL ENGINES - HYDRAULIC THROTTLE ACTUATORS 
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In War or Peace the 
Finest Ships Rely on 


RADIOMARINE 








‘ White the Great Lakes are fortunately free 
from “tin fish” and Focke-Wulfs, they are none- 
theless another important battlefront of our Mer- 
chant Marine. 


For across these enormous inland seas, grain, 
ore, coal, oil, and other vital war materials must 
be transported. In spite of ice, storms, and other 
obstacles, these fleets must maintain their ca- 
pacity schedules—must depart and arrive on time 
—so that workers may eat and factories may con 
tinue to turn out the materiel 
of war. Radiomarine equipment 





on the ships of the Great Lakes Fleet is helping 
them deliver these precious cargoes on time. 


The entire facilities of Radiomarine Corpora- 
tion of America, including its service stations at 
21 ports are totally mobilized for war and are en- 
gaged in equipping merchant ships and the ships 
of our urmed forces with complex radio-electronic 
instailations required in fighting a global war .. . 
When victory is ours, the improved radio-elec- 
tronic equipment developed for this purpose will 
be made available for all vessels—from pleasure 
craft to luxury liners. 
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RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


A Service of Radio Corporation of America 
75 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 





rere rrt 
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From the Launching-Ways of SAGSTAD 


Come More 104 Foot Aircraft Rescue Boats 


1 + + POWERED BY KERMATH 





Three Kermath V-12 all-marine 

550 H. P. standard Sea-Raider 

engines power the 104 foot Army 

Air Corps Rescue Boats illus- 
trated above. 





GASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES 





@ The U. S. Army Air Corps leaves no stone unturned, 
no calculations left to chance in serving the ends of 
Victory and the safety and security of its fliers. 


Here is an example of this thorough-going efficiency— 
represented by the volume production of these big, 
highly maneuverable, staunchly designed sea going 
rescue vessels. Sagstad Shipyards of Seattle are adding 
to the growing fleets of these 104 foot Army Aircraft 
boats to meet the needs of our expanding Air Arm. 


Significantly, many of these boats are powered with Ker- 
math V-12 550 horsepower Sea-Raider, all-marine 
power plants to meet the critical specifications of speed, 
reliability and endurance afloat. Here is still another 
example of Kermath’s widespread military contributions 
to the war effort—another striking example of engineer- 
ing “know how” put to good use in bringing victory’s 
goal the closer. 


Thousands of Kermath Marine Engines will be found 
today on every Front—in every Sea—with every Service! 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth: Ave. Detroit 8, Michigan 














KERMATY = worrerewn 


A Kermath Always Runs 
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No. 274 — For Sale. Able peteh 37’ overall, 
29’ waterline, 1044’ beam, 5’ 10” draft. Built 
1926. New four cylinder motor 1941, in 
separate compartment. Galley aft. Roomy 
cabin. Toilet amidships, double staterooms 
peer. Well equipped. Laid up Rhode 
sland. 





No. 1830— For Sale—Handy Crosby Cat 
at Falmouth, Mass. 18’ x 8’. Inside ballast. In 
good condition. Bargain s 


John G. Alden 


Naval Architect 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tel.: CAPitol 9480 





No. 5427 — For Sale — Converted Class M boat 80’ over- 
all, 54’ waterline, 14’ beam, 10’ draft. Outside lead ballast. 
Mahogany planked. In beautiful shape, 1937 Superior Diesel 
motor. Racing rig has been cut down but boat is very fast. One 
double, one single stateroom, two owners toilets. Comfortable 
cruiser. Laid up near Boston. 





No. 309 — For Sale — One of our well 

known centerboard Schooners. Our design. 33’ 

waterline, 43’ overall, 12’ 6” beam, 4’ 3” draft. 

New motor Large double stateroom, 

sleeps six. Believe in first class shape. Now on 
- Lakes. 





No. 4214 — For Sale — M. B. Rupekaont 
Paine designed Lawley built. 29%’ x 17%’ 


x 64’ x 4’ 3” draft. Self bailing cockpit, two 
transoms in cabin. Fast and able. At Mar- 
blehead. 














No. Y-8466 — FOR SALE — 54’ waterline auxil- 
iary Diesel yawl, built from designs by Burgess. 
Four berths in main cabin, double and single state- 
room and two lavatories in owner’s quarters. For 
further data consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 


No. Y-7589 — One of a number of Six-Metre boats 
that we are offering for sale; several among the best 
in the Class, others that have been outclassed racing 
would be desirable to convert to cruising boats 
for o~. sailing. For further information consult 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York. 


No. Y- 8494 — FOR SALE — 30’ wanestese aux- 
iliary yawl, built by Minneford at City Island from 
designs by Rhodes in 1937. Large main cabin, dou- 


hg stateroom, lavatory and Fin 

New London-Gibson 
SPARKMAN & STEP. 
Street, New York. 


ey. Class B winner 
in . 1937. 
11 East 44th 


Island race 
HENS, Inc., 











SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 
{1 EAST 44™ ST. NEW YORK 








No. Y-7500 — One of the successful N.Y.Y.C. 
32 Footers, built by Nevins from our designs. Two 
berths in main cabin, double stateroom aft, lava- 
tory, galley and pipe berth forward. For further 
information consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 





No. Y-6033 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary schooner 
55’ 4" x 42’ x 14’ 3” x 7! 4’’, built from designs by 
Hand. Sleeping accommodations for seven, two 
lavatories in owner's quarters. Lathrop motor. For 
further information, price and location consult 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York. 





No. Y-70043— FOR SAL E- — Auxiliary cutter 

32’ 9” x 28’ 6” x 10’ 10” x 5’, built from designs by 

Alden. Two berths in main cabin, double stateroom, 

forma etc. Husky cruising boat. For further in: 
rmeren. price and location consult SPARKMAN 

§ =" HENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New 
or 





No. Y-7719 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary sloop 26’ 
3” x 23’ x 8’ 3’ x 4’ 10”, with aoe ae accommoda- 
pon for — For more complete eeormaticn, 





and location consult SPA neAN STE- 
HENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New Yorks 








No. Y-7100 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary sloop 30’ 
x 23’. x 8’ 4” x 4’ 9”, built in 1939 from our designs. 
my > ~ accommodations for three, lavatory, gal- 
ley, lead keel, m: MAN & St ing. For further data 
consult SPARKMA TEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York. 
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YACHT BROKERS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE 

APPRAISALS 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. = nwracer a1 
1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. a 


YACHTSALE 















No. 2085 — FOR SALE — 50’ Elco cruiser, powered with two Lathrop 
motors installed new 1941. Splendid owner accommodations, 32-volt gen- 
erator, electric refrigeration and windlass. For further particulars, com- 
municate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Phila. 


No. 2103 — FOR SALE — Elco designed 53° twin-screw cruiser, one 


double and two single staterooms, with bath in owner’s quarters. For 
further details, communicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut St., Phila. 


No. 1294 — FOR SALE — 44’ twin-screw Chris-Craft cruiser, new 
1941, accommodations for six and one crew. Many extras including 4 oe 
teak decks. For further particulars, communicate with YACHT SALES eed al 
& SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Phila. i ie 





No. 1675 — FOR SALE — 70’ ‘Alden de- 
signed gaff rigged schooner, built by Lawley, 
new Chrysler motor, two double, one single 
staterooms. A fine seaboat. For turther par- 
ticulars, communicate with YACHT SALES 
& SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Phila. 





SPECIAL 
41’ MOTOR SAILER — Built 1938, well designed and beautifully 
built. A most attractive offering. 





No. 1346 — FOR SALE — 6U’ shoal draft 
auxiliary gaff rigged ketch, built to excep- 
tionally: fine specifications. Most complete. 
A roomy comfortable cruiser. 
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NAVAL AR TECTS MARINE ENGINEER 
% - 
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FOR SALE—85' Diesel Schooner. 
P ble near Boston. 





POWER BOATS 


16’ Coupe Yacht Tender from our Designs * 24’ Custom-built 
Sedan fisherman * 29% Chris-Craft Express Cruiser—New 1938 = 
30’ Sedan Cruiser. New 1936. Two Chryslers * 30’ Wheeler Sedan. 
New 1937. One Chrysler = 30’ Reliance Sedan. New 1941. One 
Chrysler = 32’ Vinyard Sedan lap-strake sport fisherman. Two 
Chrysler engines new 1942 * 32’ Custom-built lap-strake sport 
fisherman, new 1940. Two Chryslers. Many extras ® 34’ Matthews 
DeLuxe Sedan. New 1941. Located on Great Lakes * 38’ Matthews 
Cruisers —several, various types and ages * 39’ Consolidated. New 
1935. Two Kermaths * 39’ Wheeler. New 1936. In A 1 condition * 
40’ Consolidated. Two Speedways. Location Florida * 50’ Elco 
enclosed bridge (several) * 55’ T.S. Diesel Cruiser. New 1937. 


g - 


= 





FOR SALE—52’ Auxiliary Schooner. Sleeps six. 
Heavy construction. Inspectable New York area. 


Fine Selection of Used Boats Offered For Sale 


OR 3) 


| ; | & -515 MADISON AVENUE: 


- NEW YORK 


SURANCE 





FOR SALE—50’ Enclosed Bridge Cruiser. New 
Superior Diese! 1940. Completely refurnished and 
redecorated. Condition A 1. 


SAIL 


25’ Mahogany Day-Sailer = 26’ Aux. Sloop. New 1937 * 30’ 
Warner Sloop. New 1938 = 32’ Alden Cutter. New 1935 = 39’ 
Warner Cutter. New 1942 © 41’ Rove Cutter. New 1935 © 45’ N. Y. 
32 Sloop. New 1936 ® 50’ Racing and Cruising Cutter = 70’ 12- 
Metre Sloop * 49’ Alden Schooner * 45’ Keel Schooner with 
doghouse * 52’ Shallow draft Schooner * 52’ Racing and Cruising 
Schooner ® 70’ Marconi Schooner * 76’ Aux. Schooner ® 43’ 
Casey Yaw! * 44’ Yawl. New 1940 = 50’ Lawley Yawl, rebuilt 
1941 = 32’ Marconi clipper bow Ketch. 





If you have a yacht for sale, list it with us! 
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TELEPHONE: 


| CABLE ADDRESS: 
BRYANT 9-7670 FLOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 





. HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS «~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


Represented, DETROIT MIAMI LOS ANGELES 











ELDREDGE-McINNIS, Inc. FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT * Telephone: Mystic 659 


YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 





Marine Agency 








No, 2222 — 38’ Cruising 
cutter, rebuilt in 1939. 
Will sell for less than cost 
of rebuilding. 


No..2933 — 45’ V-bottom 
express cruiser with deck- 
house. Pair of 180 H.P. 
Speedways. An old boat, 
but a good one. Make 
offer. 


No, 2845 — 47’ Cruising 
ketch, moderate rig, 4-cyl- 
inder Kermath. Beamy 





For Sale: No. 5129, ‘‘Eastward For Sale: No. 200, Aux. ketch 








and comfortable. Excel- 
ss lent cruising boat. 
=4 vere ie r he a add os af - 3 x . Sse sengmed by 
built . sleeps 4. Quality boat S. S. Crocker. Present layout ac- ae 
beautifully kept. Laid up on Cape commodates 3 with galley aft. Re. 200? — 25’ "‘SEA- 
Cod. Reasonably priced. Located in ; GOIN” motor sailer, 
Maine. 52’ Post-Built Alden Schooner slightly used as a demon- 


strator. 


Other Suggestions No. 3001 — 38’ Chris- 

- . oun Se Craft express cruiser hull, 

oe. pee = yawl, priced low for quick sale. 
reat Lakes location. 


— , i '- 
Coastwise Cruiser on the nd oo bull” eee 
Great Lakes. rebuilt for sport fishing. 


Has deckhouse and is pow- 
50’ twin-screw Diesel Dawn ae ered with Mystic Model 


cruiser, near Boston. Lathrop motor. 


| 


R Class sloop — outstanding No. 2888 — 4)’ Deck- 

boat. house double stateroom 
twin-screw cruiser with 
forward cockpit. All trim, 
teakwood; planked with 
mahogany. 


43’ 6” o.a. auxiliary cutter by 
Estate. 









ed ‘s = iy Fates be F ig ili . 
eager oe ring ay Stout Fella”’ auxiliary sloop No. 2957 — 32” Fisher. 
or e: No. . eluxe model Single a man ty ull used as a 
Hander yawl, used ‘only 3 short seasons. SEVERAL OTHERS ie : a party fishing boat; has 
35’ x 8’ 6” x 5’ 3”, sleeps 4. Good complement Ba cs 47’ Twin-Screw Post-Built Cruiser helmsman shelter. 
of sails and equipment. We solicit your requirements 
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COX € STEVENS 


lam : 3 
JADWAY NEW YORK TELEPHO Ma BOWLING GREEN 9- 4000 


ALL TYPE YACHTS —— 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER Important 


Yachting Centers 





FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 
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CF. 


Marine Insurance 





50’ x 14’ x 7’ 2’ — Alden job, built by Morse in 
1928. Well kept, will stand any survey. A schooner 
with ample beam and sufficient draft to make her an 
ocean cruising yacht of the finest type. Accom- 


AMORY, pistRIBUTOR 


INC. 


Deal Building, 99-28th Street 
Newport News, Virginia 





One of the finest of the available 
medium size cutters. A Rhodes de- 
signed, Palmer-Scott built, modern — 
last word in a fine boat. Auxiliary, 
lighting plant, very well equipped, sails 
like new, entire ship in fine condition. 
a 3” x 9’ 10” x 5’. Located Newport 
iNe€ws. 


be 





A beautiful Alden 35’ ketch, condi- 
tion like new, yacht having been per- 


Fine Motor Yachts 


We consider this to be the finest yacht her size 








modations very ample. 


fectly kept, built in 1937, but looks 
like a new boat now. Sleeps four in two 
cabins, auxiliary equipment ample and 
in good condition. 


88’ x 20’ x 11’ draft. A fine Alden ocean or world 
cruising yacht. Practically new, built in 1940. Gray 
Diesel motor, power launch and dinghy. 2,000 miles 
cruising radius. This is no distressed boat and is not 
considered a give away, but the price is reasonable 









finest construction. Condition extraordinarily good. C 
Gray motor, dinghy, sleeps four, full headroom in and yacht in 
cabin, large,galley and toilet, fine cockpit. 


3 ‘ — able ell av potty of ag 
fine 30’ Ald ff headed sl , a yacht of the our, large galley and toilet. x11’ 3” 
— Moa’ Condition anerouedie x 4/10”, a Gray motor. Sails like new 
e condition. A large 
galley, Shipmate and alcohol stoves. 


and fair. 


m 





38’ Alden Motor Sailer, for offshore fishing and crufs- 
ing, high bow and freeboard, good beam, beautiful in- 
terior, complete monel galley. Two Cummins Diesels. 














WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS MARINE BROKERS 


21 West St., New York Tel. Digby 4-9257 





» 


No. 3430 — FOR SALE — 3% x 12’ twin-screw cruiser, of high class construc- 
tion and exceptionally well outfitted for fishing. Large cockpit with three 
swivel chairs. In fine condition throughout and fully furnished. In Florida. 





TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 








GAVE aA 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 








YACHT BROKE MARINE INSURANCE ‘ } jm 
Pershing Square Building. 271 North Ave.. New Rochelle, N.Y 


“= es tg>™* 
Set in SAVER SIL 0s 


ings, Sunday and Holidays, Telephone: Larchmont 2-1977 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 








VEN & CO 











THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 
Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 


Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 














WILLIAM H. MILLETT 


Marine Designer 


5711 26th Street North Arlington, Virginia 
Telephone CH. 5904 











CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


331 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Telephone 2676 
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SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers. 
Marine Insurance 


11 EAST 44th ST., NEW YORK 











® SWA @ CH EST 6 dni Unspent Opmettunits ta ckeet 


a numbered first edition at a quar- 


8 cents a word — $1.50 minimum > va aaa raatdagld SO. CAL. REAL ESTATE 
Please send remittance with order MEN AG AIN S T 

ee et ee; lef: | [or 

Sos Benes a” Cle mceckeschoomy boner. By CHARLES LANE POOR MO D E R N es AC H T 


boat, suitable only as a summer cottage. 




















Three staterooms, aodardi alley. Shi & Foreword by George A. Cormack. 
mate stove, running water, toilet, bathtub, A history of the Measurement Rule ° 
large cabin fully furnished, 750-lb. anchor. d of i ff h ign. 
Hee Te ee eee mila fronton | | Sn4,06 ite effect upon yacht design. Approximately 50 ACRES at 
York. $975. Reply Box 1-2. Profusely illustrated, $2.50. sie 

Wanted: Lightni Class sailboat (19 ‘or more complete listing o s 
fant). te good, coal ition. ldneen A a see other advertisements elsewhere LA JOLLA 
price, equipment, inspectability. Reply | | in this issue. CALIFORNIA 

+, - Sidon Book Department 

anted: Penn Yan dinghy -foot), ‘ : : nd 6 

6-volt, water-cooled charger, half-inch YACHTING Magnificent Home Site — or Wonderful Exclusive Subdivision 


Plymouth rope, Shipmate coal range, Lux 205 East 42nd St., New York 17 
extinguisher, stanchions, life lines to fit 
40-foot yawl, life raft, anchor winch. Trade 




















cash. Reply Box 1-4. WANT — Fast Modern Sailing Yacht or Diesel Cruiser 
For Sale: Comet, equipment, 3.3-h.p. 

Elto. Reply Box 1-5. NAVAL ARCHITECT Reply Box 106, Care of YACHTING 
For Sale: 30’ A.C.F. day cruiser, 110 205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Gray motor, sleeps four. Reply Box 1-6. W ANTED 


Wanted: Five- or six-inch binnacle and : ~ialioes 
C-O-2 automatic fire extinguisher. Reply Splendid opportunity for young 














Box 1-7. . ‘ F ° 

Wanted: Auxiliary sloop or cutter, 28’ Naval Architect with Ne tg WANTED Chrysler Royal Marine Engine 
to coud shoal ep La hres: meepadine yma and construction experience. Give h 38’ 85 Horsepower, complete with built 
rigged; in good co ° - Fe ’ ult- 
headed mainsail, about 24’ foot; 17’ luff; || full particulars and references. Matthews or Hubert Johnson 38° to 


17’ head; 36’ leach. Reply Box 1-8. 
Will swap cash for Dyer D dink, and/or 


s : . i - Used during three 
46’ cruiser with fishing equipment. sat tlie opey ach 8 
Want late model with ample power. summers, A-1 condition. Crated, 





Address Boyce Williamson, % 
































ready to ship, $500, F.O.B. Mineola, 
11’ canoe. Reply Box 1-9. ois SHIPBUILDING Corpora- Raised deck 46-ft. Matthews pre- Long Island. 
’ “a rod b 4 

gue ee eel aes Ck te ie 1 kone. ferred. Address: “Advertiser,” P. O. J. J. Coscrove 
7/32", 6x 9 or 7 x 19 stainless steel wire, in Box 574, Norfolk, Va. 20 Center Street, Williston Park, L. I. 
good shape, or new. No worn-out wire. 

eply Box 1-10. FAIRLY PRI 7 

Wanted: A light-weight reaching jib of Y PRICED ENGINES OWENS _ 31-ft. cabin . 
the following dimensions: Hoist, an’: foot, FOR SALE FOR SAL cruiser. ot ait type FOR SAL 30’ Chris-Craft 
29’; leech, 44°; or slightly larger. Material - aevomet Fy pheno as twin-screw 1940 
— i er, be it weiet ine re 1 Write Gray Marine Moror Co., 100 hours; like new, with hot and cold model sport cruiser, insulated cabin 





2970 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, running water; extra Danforth anchor roof. Been kept in boathouse, A 1 


Will swap 1940 and 1941 issues YAcHT- f hehe " and rope; barometer; large, ocean- condition, ready to go. On Inland 

pd — Mad pe —* — giling “a ag copy of nearly a hundred type compass. te } ipey « easy running to Florida. 
' é tori : . Extra bumpers, 3 " : ‘at 

Box 1-12. — ane ener: Cree: enaTS lighted once; extra horn, and extra real buy. Private and original 





gpa ae thei om a F Rocky owner. If interested write W. B. 
Wanted to Buy: A real good racing who will release their engines. battery. $4,500, at Evansville, Indiana OscHEN, Pantego, N. C. 


i i i : Box 101, care of YACHTING, 205 East B 
snipe. Write full particulars and give 4 : 
racing record. Reply Box 1-13. 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Wanted: Copy, new or used, in good ‘ Si 
condition, of Curry’s Yacht Racing; also WANTED Am in the market for a small 
D. W. Taylor's Speed and Power of Ships. WANTED 



























































. utt ° 
Will pay cash. Reply Box 1-14. Star boat with complete flexible rig pie ry Rinoeds” Visitwse Week, 
BF ng Palt eee, euiient otro. — also interested in a two-wheel star 44. to 50-foot auxiliary sloop or yawl. pa dee or similar type eh ? nell 
ain foo! ., leec > lu 3 
Jib, foot 23 ft., 7 inches, leech 32 ft., trailer. Would also like to locate a Not over two years old. Keel boat. sloop. Also will consider small 
inches, luff 5 bgp: By tay the Ra Herreshoff Fish Class boat. Reply 4 to 6 berths. Give full details with schooner of the type of the Alden 
and small ‘spinnakers, balloon ‘jib, fore Box 105, care of YacuT1NnG, 205 East picture. $4000-$7000. 43-footer. Reply Box 107, care of 
ew bow Neg ekg oping at aa ‘| | 42 Street, New York 17, New York. Box 632, College Park, Md. Merger a eg East 42 St., New 
<0, Fp 
Send Replies to Pie A oR Bal J 

“utter rigged yacht, altzer-jJones- 
SWAP CHEST, Care YACHTING FOR SALE FOR SALE (5 ‘ieadsaite and ||| FOR SALE Bere ions, 
main. Herreshoff built, 48’ 10” x 33’ 8” 40 feet, beam 1114 feet. Two twin- 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Several suits star sails in excellent x 10’ 6’. Sleeps six. 25 h.p. auxiliary. screw ig’ pe nig ane horse- 
sided ais . Also R-boat iib. ll spin- Light weather sails. Storm sails. Same power. Speed 13 miles. ee years 
ReneS ~—_ “6 ll So ne ao ownership 16 years. Considered one of old. Price $10,000. Dry docked at 
naker and small storm trysall an the fastest boats of her size built. Shaw’s Boat Yard, Riverside, Rhode 
aii <n jib. Reply Box 104, care of YacuTinc, $5,500. Reply Box 102, care of — ao Uno Pe a. of 
ting an u 205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. YAcHTING, 205 East 42 St., New York ( ACHTING, ast 42nd St., New 

WANTED cu perintendent for 17, N. Y. York 17, N. Y. 





large modern shipyard located on 
Tennessee river. Must be thoroughly 


experienced and capable of handling A C 40’ Bridge deck Hall- YACHTSMAN FOR SALE 45’ auxiliary 
ie e 


several hundred men. Prefer man be- * Scott 100 h.p.. accommo- cutter Als y 














With excellent business and manage- 


5 dates five. Many extras. Entire boat ieee ; : designed by Sparkman & Stephens, 
tween 30 to 50. Also foremen and completely reconditioned 1943. Im- ment record is interested in buying, built by Minneford. Stainless rigging, 
leadermen wanted. Do not apply if peirg ona — na 08 none. renting or managing boatyard any- Ratsey sails, Gray motor. Boat, sails 
now engaged in war work. Reply Box ing larger t. Sacrifice. Locate i i ition. 

gag a ply Seusic Haw: Jereey, Bur percictiers, where. Reply Box 103, care of and equipment in excellent condition 


$08, care of YACHTING, 205 East 42 apply DunaaM Suipyarp, City Yacutinc, 205 East 42 Street, New 5. T. Netson, 1103 St. Paul St., 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Island, N. Y. York 17, N. Y. Baltimore 2, Md. 















































OFFICIAL U. S, NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


Naval Division, ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY, Bayonne, New Jersey 
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TALIN is known to be a man of few words—never 

given to unjustified praise. That he should single 
out American war production for one of his rare 
tributes is further proof of the effectiveness of the sup- 
plies and machines of war that are pouring from our 
yards and factories. 


As the Soviet Premier has pointed out, the miracles 
of production performed by American enterprise have 
been among the outstanding contributions to the 
United Nations’ success. Here at Elco we have watched 
our own production miracle take place—are seeing the 
results translated into daring deeds and thousands of 
successful routine missions completed against the 
enemy by Elco PTs. 


To turn out Elco PTs as fast as the Navy needed 
them, Elco engineers devised new tools and techniques. 
New, better, more economical materials were adopted. 
Production methods that were unknown in the indus- 
try before the war have now become a permanent part 
of our boatbuilding facilities. As a result, every Elco 
PT has been delivered to the Navy ahead of contract 
date to do its part in speeding victory. 

We look back with pride on 1943 as the year we built 
more motor torpedo boats than ever before—more 
than were produced by any other organization in the 
world. We take this opportunity to thank the men and 
women of Elco whose skill and devotion to duty made 
this record possible. 


Gort 


“THE BOAT BEHIND THE HEADLINES” 
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AFTER THE WAR, WHAT? 


RYING to look ahead and see what the future may hold is some- 
thing everyone is tempted to do, especially as it may help in 


CONTENTS 


charting the course of things to come. But however strong the caer hag cea sexe idle, ART ot aos 7 
urge, prophecy is frequently fraught with danger. To do so is to stick OUR FIFTEEN-TON DAUGHTER 
one’s neck out, for prophecies have a way of never being fulfilled. By Ivan T. Sanderson... . . 50 
However, if one did not keep a good lookout and try to pierce the i : 3 
mist and fog ahead, any ship he sailed would be headed for trouble. THE BUILDING OF A FLEET. ............. 38 
In this issue of YAcuTIN«, we have tried to look ahead as far as it is THE WORLD’S BEST INVESTMENT 
| possible to see. To aid us in this, we have called upon the cumulative By Ruth Brind 57 
| experiences of those whose work in the past best qualifies them to dictate Se a ree ce ee aE CN 
| judge of what lies ahead. These are the naval architects, boat builders THE ARMY HAS GONE TO SEA 
and those in the allied industries who have so successfully charted By Brig. General Joba Mi Franllin, USA 2 60% RS. 58 
the courses that led us through the past years and produced the highly 
developed yacht of the late pre-war era. What these persons think BUILDING FOR VICTORY 
on yi a pretty good guide = the future. ee ie By Rear Admiral E. L. Cochrane, USN... . 2... . 59 
s to the desire to get afloat after peace comes, and the demand for ee 
boats for recreation, everyone pr pretty much in agreement that THE SEXTANT CASE 
there will be a swing back to the water such as has never been seen By: Bes ete os a a a Se 60 


before. As to changes in the boats themselves, and the methods of int » 
‘building them, it should be noted that past experiences lead one to SO Se ee ee 
conservatism. There will be changes, of course, but in the line of By Herbert L. Stone . . 6... 6 eee ee ee ee 61 
orderly development and progress rather than in any revolutionary THE LAKE MICHIGAN ARROW FLEET 
overturn. Any dreams of an overnight shift to radical design and new BK Dorothy ead Time Hot 65 
and untried methods of boat building are not apt to be fulfilled except FT ee Ser ey 8 ee Te RS ee 
in the smaller sizes, say up to 18 or 20 feet of length. PLASTICS AND TOMORROW’S BOAT 
Those who follow the sea, either for livelihood or for pleasure, also 
are conservative. They cling to what the past has shown to be good. 
What they demand in a boat, first of all, is seaworthiness (which means ICE BOAT RACING 
safety), and the,past has pretty well convinced them what elements in Dp aa Megs. kkk be ok LO ee 72 
a boat make for this. Thus they cling to certain features in hull, rig 
and power. The known is trusted more than the unknown. When SMALL BOATS IN WORLD WAR II 
one’s life may depend on a vessel’s performance under trying condi- By Ls:W, Vaneoe, Lt.. USN vo uric 440 cy este oe he Aloe 74 
tions, one hesitates to discard the tried for the new and untried. . ; 
Hence, the hull of the future will probably follow pretty much the A QUIET NIGHT IN HARBOR 
form of the past. Rigs of proven merit will be chosen over those whose By Geoffrey Owen . «1 6 weg isles Boa. 77 
= claim is novelty, even if the latter promise much. Power must HOW TO BUILD A HALF MODEL 
positive — tested through long use in the past. = 
And, lastly, there is the matter of looks. One gets to judge a boat By W.H.de Fontaine... 1... +e: ree Bea 80 
by her appearance and the sailor looks for certain things that he is U. S. POWER SQUADRONS IN WORLD WAR II 
used to seeing. Extreme streamlining, too great an emphasis on 
lightness of superstructure, too much use of glass, too light spars and : 
gear may make for efficiency but, unless they satisfy as to strength, A SMALL POST-WAR CRUISING CUTTER 
seaworthiness and utility as well, they will not be readily accepted. ee ; 
Therefore, boats must still look like boats. A sailor demands that a dhe amie: AE a Gh. RSet Te 
“You make me a ship as looks like a ship an’ I won’t ask for more.’ WT og ho a A i RS fee ete a a le 98 


DY WF Li Sapna s ees a ee Tay ee a Bee 83 
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‘We took the Beaches 
with Higgs Boats 





“Without the 
exete| eMmiateli 
Higgins Is 
natelaleinelaatlatate 
the Combined 
@yer-1eehikolals 
@ervilelate 
ott] (e Mate) 


. / 
exist. 


—LORD 
MOUNTBATTEN 


AFRICA! SOLOMONS!I! CHANNEL RAIDS!II! ATTUIIIF TAY! 


INDUSTRIE INCORPORATED 


NEW ORLEANS 


HUB OF THE AMERICAS 


* 


“These Higgins boats are so tough they land directly on rocky beaches, unload 
troops, tanks and equipment dry-shod, retrieving themselves by their own power. 
They’ re plenty fast in assault, can turn on a dime to zig-zag away from trouble, 
and I never saw one capsize.” 


IGGINS BOATS designed and built for the United Nations were described 
thus by veterans of Guadalcanal and Africa, who also said, in official 
records, that these boats were the ‘Best in the World.” This praise comes from 
men'who manned them under fire—from men whose lives often depended upon 
these boats’ unusual maneuverability, stamina and trouble-free operation. 
Today Higgins plants are engaged the clock around in manufacturing boats, 
planes and other products to meet the swiftly changing needs of nations at war. 
It is this ability to change—to pioneer—to anticipate tomorrow’s needs—that 
makes “‘Higgins’’ a name to watch. 


BOATS « ENGINES « AIRPLANES ¢ WOOD ALLOYS 
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ACTUS PRODUCTS COMPANY + MOUNT VERNON +> NEW YORK 
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W HAL... READERS SAY 


A YACHTSMAN’S LAMENT 


Editor, Y acHTING: 

> I think you will be interested in the following letter which I 
have just received from Pfc. 8. R. (“Bing’’) Mink, who has 
often been aboard my cruiser Joell (her home port is Essex, 
Conn.): . 


“Dear Skipper: 

“Upon further study into the July issue of Yacutine I read 
an article entitled ‘Wartime Cruising’ which mentioned Essex 
and Hamburg Cove. That article made me mad, envious, and 
nostalgic at one and the same time. Of all the copies of that 
cursed magazine-I buy, this one has to have a lengthy article 
dealing with a dump named Essex. So, as I said, I’m fit to be tied, 
and eager to get this damn mess over with so a guy can settle 
down to some fun-work and leisure. 

“But I imagine that you will have the same reaction, and 
probably more so because you own a vessel. Me, I ain’t got no 
boat; not even a snail in a bottle that I can claim once held fast 
to me scuppers. I feel just about-as forlorn as one of those 
YACHTING ads selling a good shipyard site looks. Boats, boats, 
boats... . BAH... . rich man’s playthings, pocketbook 
drainers, they stink, they get dry rot, they need continual up- 
keep, they are hard work (stinkpots anyway), they breed jeal- 
ousy and contempt among mankind, men fight over women for 
them, wimmin fight over men for them, they are cantankerous, 
moody, they leak, get fouled up, run aground, need paint and 
varnish and oil and gas, they need wind... hmmm. 

they get rusty, 
dirty, seaweed thrives on their bottoms, they need certificates, 
permits, coupons, rules, papers, licenses, charts, instruments, 
food, water, alcohol (both varieties), canvas, dinghys, hands, 
— but I love ’em.” 
Francis L. HaskELi 


SAILING AND RACING 


Editor, YACHTING: 
> This i is my first visit to the U. S. A. and I have been made so 
very welcome here by American yachtsmen that I should like 


“IN ENGLAND 


to say a few words about sailing conditions in England, both for. 


general interest for people over here and especially for any 
American yachtsmen that may be called over to Britain. 


Of course, deep water sailing has quite stopped and so has - 


practically all coastwise and estuary sailing. That leaves us only 
inland waters, and even they are restricted by defense regula- 
tions, Large sheets of inland water, which might have been used 
by invaders, are still mostly ‘closed; so, too, are all ports. There 


is no gasoline at all, and if we can not walk, or cycle, or if itis © 


anything more than a very short train journey, we just.can not 
get to our boats. That leaves us just the inland waters free from 
the defense regulations, and within easy reach of some large 


town. As you can guess, there are not many clubs which fall ° 


into this category, but wnat there are do their best to make 
good the loss. 

A typical example of one of these aie is the Ranelagh 
Sailing Club. It is situated on the Thames at Putney, right on 
the famous Oxford and Cambridge boat race course, in the 
Metropolitan area, which is only half an hour’s run from the 
center of the City of London. There is a whole string of regula- 
tions we have to comply with and permits to be signed, but we 
get through them. We sail 12’ National Dinghies, a smaller and 
cheaper edition of the 14’ Internationals, on the Thames. There 
are over four hundred of these 12s in Britain, with very little 
to choose between any of them, so we get good close racing. 

We, at Ranelagh, get good starts; the average must be some- 
thing like a dozen. I remember one race since the war with 
twenty-three, and there may have been even larger starts. We 
sail both winter and summer; having had about fifty races this 
summer, and another twenty scheduled for the winter. Rain, 


snow, fog — we still sail. I remember once, in n thie early days of 
the Battle of Britain when we had daylight raids over London, 
the air raid sirens went just after we had started. Well, there 
was a good sailing breeze and the gun fire sounded pretty far 
away. We did not think any German planes would bother to 
come down and machine-gun a few small sailing boats:so we 
just sailed on, and a very good race it was too. 

I expect you are saying to yourself, ‘England at war, how do 
they find time to do all that racing?” 

Well, this is how it works out. I have a dinghy at home — 
her name is Hurricane. Whenever I get a bit of leave the first 
thing I do is to make for the Ranelagh Sailing Club; but since 
I am in the Navy, that is not very often. When I am out of the 
country, I tell the Sailing Secretary that anyone who is a mem- 
ber of any well-known club, anywhere in the world, can sail 
Hurricane, providing, of course, that the Secretary can trust 
them not to break her up. 

If my plans have worked out right, I expect that my dinghy 
is now being sailed by an American officer who is stationed in 
London. Anyone who is keen on sailing can go to almost any 
sailing club in Britain and, whether he is a member or not, can 
be sure of being made most welcome, and will, most likely, get 
a sail. This man who is sailing Hurricane has been in England 
for some time. He had wanted to sail but had not known how to 
go about it, and nothing happened until I met his friend and 
sailing partner over here and offered my boat. There are prob- 
ably many other similar cases, all of which could be avoided. 
Anyone going to Britain, or who is there already, should make 
a point of getting in touch with the nearest active sailing club; 
if one cannot be found, a letter to one of the British yachting 
papers will bring the address of the nearest one. Most British 
sailing clubs today regard it as-part of their duty — part pay- 
aaa for the privilege of being allowed to sail in wartime. 


F. Gorpon BaiLEy 
H. M.S. Asbury, 
New York, Ms Y. 


*. YOU CAN’ T LOSE A SAILOR 


di The following i is an extract of a letter from a soldier in the 


‘U. S: Army overseas to his parents: 


“Dear Mother and Dad: 

“The best thing in all the packages, of course, was the 
YacutTin@G, but I’m not sure whether it was a dirty trick or not. 
Two things I am sure of. First, it gave me that old feeling, and 
second, that it is going to cost you money. Please enter my sub- 
scription to YACHTING — see what I mean? Here I’ve gotten 
along for ten months without seeing an issue of it and had just 
about gotten to the point where I could do without it — and 
then you shattered my carefully built shell with one blow. Any- 
way, thanks a lot.” 

Pvr. A. R. Warman, Jr. 
(Known to his buddies as the “ Army’s sailor.”’ Ed.) 


SOMETHING NEW 


Editor, YAcuTinG: 
> Postmarked September 4th, an airmail letter from Gordon 
Raymond tells of his present duty as a Flotilla leader, shifting 
troops from North Africa to the beaches of ——. His “after- 
guard” now comprises about 50 officers and some 400 men and 
a One Design fleet of landing craft. 

He may have had in mind the much abused bromide attrib- 
uted to Wellington, that the battle of Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eaton, when he intimates that he now continues, 
on larger scale, the technique acquired and required to get 
into and out of the club launches at Larchmont during Race 
Week. 
Providence, R. I. 


IN ONE DESIGNS 


GEorGE F., GILMoRE 





Gung Ho! Work Together! When Car!- 
son’s Raiders took the Japs on Guadal- 
canal and Makin, they took their slogan 
and tactics from the fighting men of 


China. 


Sailing men, too, millions of them, 
for there are probably more boats in 
China than in all the rest of the world. 


Theirs is the centuries-old tradition 
of one of the earliest seafaring nations. 
No more worthy seacraft anywhere than 
their colorful junks and sampans. No 
more skillful boatmen than these de- 
scendants of ancient mariners whose 
ships ventured blithely to distant marts 
of the Middle East, and embodied many 
principles retained in modern yacht 


design. 


Endlessly ingenious, in war as in 
peace, the Chinese have taught the world 
new meanings for courage and endur- 
ance. Japan’s “victories” they turn to 
ashes, “occupation”’ to one long night- 
mare. Our.airmen and foot soldiers pay 
high tribute to these expert fighters. 


Gung Ho! Gallant China! We'll work 
together, win together. Fighting Allies! 
... Fellow Sailors! 


SHIPYARD, INC. 


OYSTER BAY, NEW YORK 


FBUILDING WARCRAFT FWilpeen PEACETIME WE BUILD YAtC-His 
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TONYA II — Dawn ‘56’..Built 1940 for R. Burkett Miller, Chattanooga, Tenn. Particularly planned for southern cruising and 
fishing. Power, 2 250 H.P., Hall-Scott Invaders. Speed, 24 miles. Now serving in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Look lorward loday 
to the DAWN of Tomorrow 


Tomorrow’s DAWN will represent the eminently successful combination of hull and interior 


that has found favor for over a generation among an ever-widening clientele of discriminating 
yachtsmen. 


POUVONUNONUNONOOUOOQOTOCUOOTOOAOVGAUASTUEGAEUNLEUOTEOGTLEOGEEUEUUTT 


The Dawn HULL, recognized as one of the finest and most seaworthy of all types of power 
yachts, will be built to the owner’s specified length — over time and labor saving standardized 
moulds and in accordance with standardized production procedure — with the care and the 
quality which characterize custom-built craft. 


The INDIVIDUALIZED INTERIOR for which all Dawns are outstanding, will be laid out 


and custom-constructed in accordance with the owner’s individual requirements. 


PIDINUUUUUUUUCUUCOUCOET ODO UUU UOC 


Consult with us now regarding your Dawn of tomorrow, so your name may be entered on the. 
preference list for after-Victory delivery. 


DAWN 


CRUISERS, INC. 


FOOT OF PATTERSON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 61, NEW YORK 


Currently Building 
U. S. NAVY TWIN-SCREW PICKET BOATS 
U. S. ARMY MOTOR TOW BOATS 
U. S. ARMY EUREKA AIRCRAFT RESCUE BOATS 


VVOVUVODINVOOUNNONUNUONUNOOONOODVOOUNOONUOOOUOOOONNOAUOUOOUOOOUVOVAUOVERONULEEOYEOQELUNOTLEOOGUOOTUCOTA OOO UOCETUH 








SULIT 
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The Big Butch transports carrying men and 
armaments for strategic amphibious land- 
ings don’t get far inshore. Land legs must 
be there in the form of swift, maneuver- 
able, tough, hard-to-hit and above all de- 
pendable craft that have made Seaborne 
invasion a shattering headache to the 
enemy. Since well before Pearl Harbor, 
every Scripps engine from our record- 
smashing production has gone into vital 
boats of this type. The marines, the army, 
the navy and the air arm—they all know 
what these Scripps powered craft can give 
—and take. When the job is done and we 
can again take to the water for the fun of 
it you will be interested in the many ad- 
vaniced war-proven Scripps conceptions of 
the kind of power you should demand for 
‘ your postwar boats. 








SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY « 5817 LINCOLN AVENUE + DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 





SCRIPPS-MINDED 


TODAY TOMORROW 


pon N 
GASOLINE AND DIESEL MARINE ENGINES 


FOURS ¢ SIXES ¢ V-EIGHTS « V-TWELVES 
TWENTY-FIVE TO SIX HUNDRED* HORSEPOWER 


*TWIN SCREWS 


* 
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p> Mrs. Jean Sutphen, sailing Jack Sut- 
phen’s Rum Dum, was the high scorer in 
the winter season regatta at Larchmont, 
collecting 26 points in three matutinal 
contests. ... The way the gals keep 
showing the way to the meeker sex these 
days gives one pause for something — 
possibly a drink... . 

But a lot of men have come to the con- 
clusion that women who are interested in 
yachts and tans are more interesting than 
women who are interested in pots and 
pans. ... 


p> There’s a wave of tattooing among 
the Waves, according to a tattoo parlor 
operative in Washington. ... Mr. Van 
Kilpatrick reports that he has operated on 
several ladies of the Navy who desired to 
have their serial numbers tattooed just 
above their right knees. . . . 

That’s the only sort of needlework 
the nautical gals are interested in any 
longer... . 


b> Unless Lend-Lease officials do some- 
thing about it pretty quickly, a bunch of 
French WACS will have to do their drill- 
ing at the Folies Bergere or some other 
appropriate place, for when they got their 
uniforms they discovered there were the 
correct number of blouses — but no 
skirts. ... , 
> Down in Cuba, I’m informed, the pop- 
ulace is putting a mixture of four parts 
rum to three of petrol into their gas tanks. 
. . . And here — unless I miss my guess 
— we're putting something very similar 
into our cocktail shakers. . . 


> A British captain, who made a poor ex- 
hibition of docking his cruiser under the 
eyes ofan admiral, braced himself for the 
reprimand he momentarily expected to 
receive from his superior... . Half an 
hour after the incident he was handed a 
message containing but one word — Good. 
. . . He was torn between relief and be- 
wilderment; went into his shower to think 
the matter over....As he emerged 
from his bath, he got another one-word 
communique — God! .. . Thus the de- 
layed action verbal bombshell, secret weapon 
of senior officers present, had its first trial, 
with shattering effect. . . . 


> While there was presumably little blow- 
ing at the meeting of the Big Three, there 
was undoubtedly a lot of puffing... . 
Wonder if anyone told Joe to put that in 
his pipe and smoke it. . . . 


> Some critics of a Famous Incident in 
the Army feel that the general in question 
should be ordered to lay that pearl-handled 
pistol down. . . . 


> Incidentally, the way the boys went 
into action in the last Army-Navy game 
you’d have thought they represented the 
army and navy of a couple of countries at 
war ... Annapolis and West Point offi- 
cials ought to realize that we, the tax- 
payers, expect their pupils to do their 
commando stuff in battle— not on the 
gridiron. ... 


> That astonishing lady who survived a 
fifty-two day ordeal in a lifeboat a year or 
so ago came into the news again the other 
day through the fact that she had been 
awarded the British Empire Medal for 
Gallantry at Sea. . . . She’s Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hope Maberly Gordon. . . . She 
was the only woman in one of six lifeboats 
that got away from a passenger ship sunk 
in the South Atlantic. . . . She and the 
third officer alternated in standing watch 
and steering, while, one by one, every 
other person aboard the craft died... . 
The officer subsequently was killed when 
his ship was torpedoed as he was returning 
to England... . 


> Some fine wines and liquors were dis- 
played and sold in town recently, and the 
fact was of interest to yachtsmen because 
they came from the cellar of the late 
Henry Walters, famed as the owner of 
Narada, most graceful, and one of the 
most sumptuous, steam yachts that ever 
flew the New York Yacht Club’s burgee. 
. . . Many were the parties given aboard 
Narada in Newport Harbor and other 
glamorous Corinthian havens. . . . For 
years she was laid up for the winter at 
New London and was a familiar sight 
to passengers on the New Haven trains. 
. . . A gallant vessel, symbolic of an era 
that was proud and patrician and pluto- 
cratic — but which had a distinction and 
elegance that will never be matched in 
our time. . 


> James G. Dale of Rochester, N. Y., 
requests that the attention of Great Lakes 
Corinthians be called to a splendid project 
which the Administration is hopeful of 
undertaking shortly and for which Con- 
gressman Luffline, of Chicago, and Senator 
Crojacques, of Michigan, have introduced 


the necessary bills (H Int. No, 7-11; S.. 


Int. No. 23)... . 

“For years, and longer,’ Mr. Dale 
points out blandly, ‘‘our friends on the 
seaboard have held us inferior because 
we are merely fresh water sailors. . . . 
Though their feeling of superiority is en- 
tirely unjustified, nevertheless it piques 


_ us. We also realize, quite frankly, that our 


sailing would be vastly more pleasurable 
if we had salt water under our keels. . . . 
Hence, all Great Lakes sailors should urge 
their Congressmen and Senators to vote 
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for this legislation, which, in brief, is de- 
signed to make the Great Lakes salt. . . . 
* “The salting project is eminently prac- 
tical,” continues Mr. Dale unctuously, 
‘“‘due to the application of a new discov- 
ery (more of which below). It also is in- 
ternational in scope; due to the fact’ that 
Canada will participate. The Treaty for 
the St. Lawrence Waterway provides for 
the construction of tremendous hydro- 
electric power plants. The seasoning plan 
will use a few of the resulting kilowatts to 
pump salt water from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence into the Great Lakes... 
What could be simpler? . . . 

“Technicians of the Rubber Board,” 
explains Mr. Dale urbanely, “have ready © 
a non-corroding synthetic for the pipeline 
which will carry the sea water up the river 
and across the corner of Lake Ontario to 
Trenton, Canada, where it will be dis- 
charged into the Trent Canal to flow 
thence into Georgian Bay and Lake Hu- 
ron. The natural evaporation occurring 
during the passage of the water through 
the canal will increase the saline content 
per gallon, while the easy gradient of the 
canal will save the expense of the sheet 
lift over Niagara,” chortles Mr. Dale 
limpidly. .:. 

“Lake Michigan sailors will under- 
stand,” he declares optimistically, ‘that 
the relative specific gravities of fresh and 
salt water assure dispersal of the latter 
into Lake Michigan via the Straits of 
Mackinaw.” 

I understand the anti-fouling paint peo- 
ple are getting back of this project and 
that a number of industrial combines are 
being formed for the purpose of setting up 
plants for the conversion of salt water into 
fresh in the various cities and towns in the 
Great Lakes areas. . . . Only a few selfish 
people who don’t sail are reportedly op- 
posed to the whole idea, and they are 
mostly allergic to salt... . 


> According to the average wife, the only 
time her husband was ever lucky was 
when she married him. : . . 


p> The expression “all at sea’”’ probably 
sprung from the all too familiar (to sailors) 
fact that when you’re afloat it’s usually 
easier to get in a fix than to get a fix. . 


> W. P. Stephens, grand old man of 
yachting, attended the sixtieth opening 
of the Metropolitan Opera season last 
November. ... At the age of 29, he 
had attended the original opening night 
in 1883. . . . Indicating the endurance 
possessed by a devotee of sailing, no 
doubt. ... 
HAPPY NEW YEAR!!! 
TELLTALE 
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THE ULTIMATE IN OFFSHORE HY DROPLANE DEVELOPMENT 


Now in 


“ees | THE UNITED STATES ARMY AIR FORCES 
by NEW 85-FOOT PATROL RESCUE BOAE 
Julius Petersen—Nyack, New York : JOINS HER MANY SISTERS OF OUR DESICGK 


Dooley’s Basin & Dry Dock, Inc.—Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Eddy Shipbuilding Corporation—Bay City, Michigan ~ NOW SERVING IN ALL THEATERS OF WARfi 
Fellows and Stewart, Inc.—Wilmington, California 

Wilmington Boat Works, Inc.—Wilmington, California 

Cambridge Shipbuilders, Inc—Cambridge, Maryland — DAIR N. LONG and ASSOCIATES 
Herreshoff Manufacturing Co.—Bristol, Rhode Island Naval thichilects and Marine Engineers 
Simms Brothers—Dorchestér, Massachusetts LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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lilhen the Mitsertes of War 


"Ne MULT 
and you can again be fussy about your boating equipment 


Geta 


"MICHIGAN , 
AQUA-MASTER 


Vibrationless, smooth as silk, miles faster than 
conventional propellers, weedless to a remarkable 
degree and able to take severe impact without 
major damage — the AQUA-MASTER will add 
immeasurably to your boating pleasure. It’s the 
product of the exclusive and super-accurate 
MICHIGAN MACHINED-PITCH process of 
manufacture and the know-how gained by more 
than forty years of specialization in propeller 
design and production. Made in both inboard and 
outboard models. Write for booklet, ‘How to 
Obtain Maximum Efficiency in Motor Boat 
Propulsion.” 


EXPERT RECONDITIONING 
of wheels of all makes by the guaranteed accurate 
MACHINED-PITCH method is available at our 
strategically located service stations. Write for 
name of nearest one. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY - Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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SAEOUND THE CABIN LAM? 


> The no’theaster howled — dropping to 
a whisper, rising to a shriek — and the 
great wet snowflakes began to grow harder 
and to strike the skylight with a faint tap- 
ping as of tiny, drumming fingers, instead 
of the soft whispering touch of a half-hour 
before. It was snug in the cabin of the Six 
Bells, as she lifted slightly on the rising 
storm tide, or rolled gently as the gale 
swept through her rigging. With lines all 
fast to the pier, and all gear snugged down 
on deck, there was little to be done save 
what her crew were doing for the time 
being: sitting around the red-hot stove 
below, smoking, playing cards and talking 
things over. 

“On just such a night as this,” re- 
marked the Skipper, ‘‘the Nautilus was 
lost. That was over forty years ago; I 
remember it well.” 

“The Nautilus? Lost?” demanded the 
Number One doryman. “She wasn’t lost, 
she rotted down .at her pier. Old Capt’n 
Bartlett lived in my home town and I 
remember seeing him standing on the 
dock, looking at his schooner’s masts, 
sticking up out of the water in the slip!” 

“She was lost, just the same,” growled 
the Skipper, “‘and I can give you all the 
details. It might not be such a bad idea 
if some of you young squirts under forty 
would learn to listen to your elders once 
in a while, too!” 

“Well, I remember those masts as if it 
was yesterday,” persisted the doryman, 
“and how the hell could a vessel’s masts 
come home without the vessel?” 

“They can and, by Godfrey, they did, 
in the Nautilus, and I'll tell you how!” 
snapped the Skipper. 

-“T remember that season well. I was 
about thirteen years old and I cut bait 
and hauled the forrad line on the Nick- 
erson, halibuter, that fall. I got some bad 
gurry sores on my arms and laid off a trip, 
so I happened to be ashore when old 
Capt’n Bartlett and his men landed. I 
was there three days later, too, when the 
damndest surprise hit that village that 
the people had ever known! 

“The Nautilus was a Georgesman, and 
her Old Man was famous for running off- 
shore. It was true that he had unusual 
luck, but he took unusual chances. People 
don’t realize today that, forty years ago, 
and even less, a Georgesman took his life 
in his hands when he let go his lines from 
the fish pier. If you look up the files of old 
newspapers, you'll see that almost every 
issue in the ’longshore papers carries the 
account of some poor cuss being washed 
off the bowsprit. When they got caught 
down to loo’ard on the edge of the Bank — 
well, sometimes they found a few splinters 
but more often there was nothing to ac- 
count for a schooner and her crew. 


> “The Nautilus had pretty well taken 


her catch and was on the outer edge of the. 


Brnk when the easterly breezed up. Nor- 
mally marketing in Boston, there was just 
enough northing in the wind to make it a 


Ice and the “Nautilus” 


ticklish proposition to work up the edge 
of the shoal to bold water; on the other 
hand, the sea began to rise and add to the 
problem of standing off with a quartering 
wind to go around the Bank, but that’s 
what he had to do. 

“You cream puffs who think y’are sail- 
ors today can’t realize what sailoring was 
like in those times. You make passage in a 
fisherman now, with all hands under cover, 
even the man at the wheel, and with 
searchlights, heaters and God knows what 
to help out and, on top of that, no canvas 
showing but a little riding sail. ’Twasn’t 
much like that aboard the Nautilus, wal- 
lowing off before a gale, with her hold full 
of fish and the Old Man wondering whether 
she was making too much leeway to clear 
the Bank. 

“She ran under a goosewinged mains’! 
and the head of her forestays’l; that was 
all that she could stagger under and it 
wasn’t enough really to handle her with, 
under such conditions. Every rope yarn 
aboard of her was iced up to the size of 
your arm, the snow and sleet had coated 
the sails, and the weather sides of the 
masts and spars bulged with ice. She 
buried herself practically every other 
time she ran on a sea, and her decks were 
full of water and slush, while the ice made 
faster and faster on deck and sides. 

“They had lifelines run fore and aft, 
and lanterns hung in the rigging. Every 
half hour or so, men would work out on 
those lines and pick away at the ice with 
axes, trying to lighten her a mite, and the 
man at the wheel would begin to stiffen 
up with the cold in about fifteen minutes. 
For it was snowing hard, the flakes driv- 
ing and cutting like sand, and the wind 
kept blowing harder and harder until, 
even with the scraps of canvas that she 
was carrying, the schooner was sailing on 
her beam ends half the time. That was 
what worried the Old Man, because he 
knew that she would slide to loo’ward for 
fathoms every time a puff hit her. 


> “Well they drove on, hoping, maybe 
praying a little, and working as hard as 
men can work, until frostbites, bruises and 
a couple of men with ribs broken when they 
fell, pulled the crew right down to a bunch 
of exhausted cripples. They kept on trying 
to do what could be done but their efforts 
became less and less and, when the night 
had passed and the Old Man knew that 
they had cleared the Bank, the Nautilus 
was just a floating iceberg. Her masts and 
shrouds were sticking up out of the ice, 
the bowsprit showing in the same way, 
and a lot of numb, half-dead lumps mov- 
ing slowly on deck, to represent the crew. 
A sea had smashed the fo’castle com- 
panionway and filled the place with water 
and broken: ice; they’d plugged the open- 
ing as best they could and improved the 
job when daylight came, but it robbed 


them of one shelter and a fire. Water had 
washed into the cabin, too, through a 
smashed skylight, and, freezing around 
next to her skin, had turned the place into 
a cave of ice. But they did keep the fire 
going and took turns at dodging below to 
get warmed up a little. Oh, she was a mess 
and no error, but the wind began to drop! 
“They couldn’t get any more sail on 
her but they laid a course as they were 
and, somewhere off Nantucket, a revenue 
cutter, which you young lads wouldn’t 
know anything about, raised her and took 
her in tow. They chopped off the halliards 
but the sails wouldn’t run down, being 
frozen as stiff as boards and thick with 
ice and snow besides, and in this shape 
they towed the Nautilus, reeling and 
wallowing, through the rafts of drift ice . 
that lay all the way from the edge of the 
shoals inshore. She was something that 
looked like anything but the trim schooner 
that had sailed a couple of weeks before. 


> “Naturally, there was considerable in- 
terest shown when the cutter brought her 
prize in and landed the crew. They had all 
been thawed out and, barring a few tender 
spots from the frostbites, and the bruises 
and broken ribs, you might say that all 
were well and hearty. But the gale was 
still breezing to some extent and it was 
still bitter cold. The Nautilus was just a 
blasted berg and they figured that they 
might just as well let her lay until the 
weather changed and moderated some. 
The only place where they could make a 
line fast was around her masts, several 
feet up from the deck, for bitts and wind- 
lass were all buried under Lord knows 
how much ice. The cabin, too, was all ice, 
for the fire had burned out when the crew 
was taken aboard the cutter and the cut- 
ter men, who steered the tow, hadn’t 
bothered to keep it going. So they made 
her fast in a vacant slip and waited for 
weather. The Old Man came down every 
morning and took a look but, for several 
days, there was no change in temperature; 
the wind had hauled nor’west and it was 
just as cold or colder. Then one night the 
wind hauled southerly and it rained in 
torrents. Everything was afloat, and melt- 


‘ ing ice ran in the gutters and off the ends 


of the docks. It seemed as if the Nautilus 
would be cleared and the Old Man was on 
deck bright and early to have a look. He 
got one! 

“Two masts, leaning cockeyed, stood 
in the water of the slip, the mooring lines 
were still fast to the wharf bollards, and 
the sails were sagging on the spars which 
were laying afloat. 

“Of course, all hands concluded that 
she had filled and sunk and they got busy 
with a lighter at once. But, when they 
tried to make fast, there didn’t seem to be 
anything there! They got pretty excited, 
and investigated to the limit, but it was a 
fact, there wasn’t any hull at all under 
those masts! 

(Continued on page 156) 
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A brave seaman named Frazer... 


When Stephan Decatur’s brother, James,. 


was shot through the head by a giant 
Tripolitan captain, Decatur, wild with rage, 
lunged through the smoke and aimed a cut- 
lass blow at the pirate’s head. The Tripoli- 
tan parried. Decatur’s cutlass snapped to 
the hilt. Down they went, the giant on top, 
each grappling for the other’s throat. With 
one hand free, the pirate swung a scimitar, 
but at that moment, a brave seaman named 
Frazer ran in and took the blow. Decatur, 
thrusting a hand in his pocket, fired his 
pistol through the cloth, killing the 


giant instantly. 


Such heroic action as that of seaman Frazer 
in 1804, is typical of the many incidents 
that are taking place in this war. Quiet, 
unassuming, American boys, with un- 
wavering zeal and great courage, die in 
battle ...in keeping with the tradition of 
the Naval Service. They are doing a big 
and dangerous job, and it’s our duty to 
help them out at home. Volunteer to join 
the U. S. Coast Guard Temporary Reserve 
... ask your Coast Guard officials how you 
can help. Keep your boat and its equipment 
shipshape. And remember that War Bonds 


will speed the day of quiet pleasure sailing. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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YACHTING 





F= years the sleek, staunch, mahogany cruisers and 
yachts built by GREBE have been noted for being 
always the finest of their type and their times. That’s been 
true, too, of the wood and steel war craft now built in 
these yards. Tomorrow, that war won skill in steel con- 
struction combined with old skills in yacht design will 
produce new marvels, new values in pleasure craft for you. 


Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc. 


3250 No. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


STEEL TUGS. GREBE-BUILT “FOR .THE UNEFEBDMSTATES NAVY 
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GIANT SUPER-Harbord 
PANELS... 


As long as:50’ or longer, 
or as wide as 50’ or wider. 


In effect, these mammoth 
panels are merely expanded 
panels of SUPER-Harbord, 
and are attained by joining 
together smaller panels into 
one long or wide panel by 
an advanced method of 
scarfing. SUPER-Harbord 
panels are tapered or 
scarfed at the edges to a 
slope ratio of 1 to 12 di- 
mensions, and then are 
joined together by the hot- 
press method. The 1 to 12 
ratio of the scarf makes a 
safe and dependable joint, 
and meets rigid specifica- 
tions, 
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GIANT 
SUPER -/ar¢ord+ PANELS 


up to 50-foot lengths 
speed up ship production 





@ WEATHERPROOF AND WATERPROOF 
@ HOT-PRESSED AND BOILPROOF 





_ PANELS of SUPER-Harbord are helping to 
construct more craft in shorter time. 


Correctly engineered, these giant panels meet Navy and 


Army requirements for high specification work. For the 
building of boats, barges, docks and warehouses they are 


valuable in any construction where panels are to be perma- 
nently exposed to water or weather. 


The bonding of the component veneers and the scarfing 
of the panels into one long or wide panel are done by the 
hot-press process and Harbor precision methods. 


Orders are being accepted for prompt shipment and later 
—subject to government allocation of fir plywood. 


Address inquiries, with specifications and approximate 


‘shipping requirements to— 


HARBOR PLYWOOD CORPORATION * Hoquiam, Washington 


* SUPER-Harbord...the Marine Plywood 





NAVAL 


YACHTING 


WARCRAFS.. DESLGNATLLONS 





For purposes of naval classification, all vessels in the United States Navy (other than motor yawls, 
small launches, etc.) are designated by alphabetical symbols. Viz., coastal minelayers are designated as GMc. 


DEsTROYER TENDERS 
AMMUNITION SHIPS 
STORESHIPS 

Freet Auxiiiarizs (Misc. ) 
HospiTa SHIps 

Carco Suips 
LiGHTsHIPs 
MINESWEEPERS 

Net TENDERS 

OILERS 

TRANSPORTS 

MopiF1zp TRANSPORTS 
CoasTAL TRANSPORTS 


Hic Spzep TRANSPORTS 
(Converted destroyers) 


MoprFIeD CarGq VESSELS 

Repair SHIPs 

SUBMARINE TENDERS 

Tucs — Ocean Gornc 

SEAPLANE TENDERS 

Dezp-Hotp Carco Suips 

GENERAL — Storzgs — Issue Suips 

Arrcrart SuppLy SHips 

Harsor (Basz) MINESWEEPERS 

MINESWEEPERS — COASTAL 

GASOLINE TANKERS 

Barrack SHIPS 

AIRPLANE TRANSPORTS 

Fioatinc Dry Docks 

SUBMARINE Rescuk VEssELs 

SEAPLANE TENDERS (Ex-DesTROY- 
ERS) ' 


Arrcraft Escort VEgssELs 


AVP 


AVR 
BB 
CA 
CL 
CM 


CV 
DD 
DE 
DL 
DM 


PC 


Aircraft Tenpers (heavier-than- 
air) 


Arrcraft Rescuz VEssELs 
BATTLESHIPS 

Heavy Cruisers 

Licut CRUISERS 
MINELAYERS 

CoasTAL MINELAYERS 
AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 
AIRCRAFT CARRIERS (escort ) 
DEsTROYERS 

DesTrRoYER Escorts 
DesTROYER LEADERS 
Lisut MINELAYERS 

Fast MINESWEEPERS 


SUBMARINE Cnasgrs (steel — 170’, 
173’, 175’ and 180’ o.a.) 


Patrow VezssEt Escorts (180’ 0.a.) 


PaTRot VEssELs AND CuasErs (wood 
— 136’ o.a.) 


Gunsoats (over 1000 tons) 
FRIGATES 
River GuNBOATS 


Motor Torpepo Boats (70’ to 80’ 
0.a.) 


MororsoaTt SUBMARINE CHASERS 


ConverTeD Yacuts (500-1000 


tons ) 
Coastat Yacuts (under 500 tons) 


SuBMARINE CHasERs (wood — 110’ 
O.a.) 


MINELAYING SUBMARINES 


SUBMARINES 


YA 
7 
YD 
YE 
YF 
YG 
YH 
YM 
YN 
YO 
YP 
YR 
YS 
YF 
YW 


Asx LIGHTERS 
Open LIGHTERS 


-FLoatinGc DeErrIcks 


AMMUNITION LIGHTERS 
Coverep LIGHTERS 

GarBAGE LIGHTERS 
AMBULANCE Boats 

LIGHTERS 

Boom (net) TENDERS | 

Fug. Orn BarGces 

District Patrox VE3sELs 
FLoATING WorKsHOPS 
STEVEDORING BaRGES 
Harsor Tucs 

WaTER BARGES 

UNcLASSIFIED YARD CRAFT 
Car FrLoats 

Open Carco LIGHTERS 
Ferry Boats AND LAUNCHES 
House Boats (floating barracks) 
Heatinc Scows 

Motor MINESWEEPERS 
Motor Tuas 

GaTE VESSELS 

Ori StorAGE BARGES 
FLoATING PiLE Drivers 
PoNTOON STOWAGE BARGEs 
SUBMARINE RescuE CHAMBERS 
SEAPLANE WRECKING DERRICKS 
SALVAGE PoNTOONS 


StupGE REMOVAL BARGES 


Torpspo TEsTING BARGES 





LANDING CRAFT 


LCM (3) 
LCT (1) 
LCT (2) 
LCT (3) 
LCT (4) 
LCT (5) 
LCI (S) 


LCI (L) 


LaNDING Crart, MECHANIZED, M«k. III 

50’ Tank lighter (lands one tank) 
LanpINnG Crart, Tank, Mk. I 

Tank landing craft, Mk. I Clands several tanks) 
Lanp1nG Crart, TANK, Mx. II 

Tank landing craft, Mk. II (lands several tanks) 
LanpInc Crart, Tank, Mx. III 

Tank landing craft, Mk. III (lands several tanks) 
Lanpinc Crart, Tank, Mx. IV 

Tank landing craft, Mk. IV (lands several tanks) 
Lanp1Inc Crart, Tank, Mx. V 

105’ Tank lighter (lands several tanks) 
Lanpine Crart, INFANTRY (small) 

British type raiding craft 
Lanpinc Crart, [nrantry (large) 

(Lands over 200 men) about 150’ o.a. 


LCF (L) 
LCB (D) 
LCB (M) 
LCS (S) 
LCV (P) 
LSD 
LST 


LVT 


LANDING CrarFT, Fax (large) -. 
Beach protection craft (beach anti-aircraft fire) 
LANDING Crart, BARGE - “b ; 
(British type) 
Lanpinc Crart, Barce (motor) 
(British type) 
Rocket, or Support, CRAFT 
Lanp1Nc Craft Veuicues (personnel) 
LANDING Suip, Dock 
LANDING Sup, TANK 
Ocean-going tank landing craft, about 300’ o.a. 
LANDING VEHICLE, TRACKED (unarmored ) 
Amphibian tractor (Alligator) 
LANDING VEHICLE, TRACKED 
Amphibian tractor (Water Buffalo) 
LANDING VEHICLE, WHEELED 
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SALUTE TO OUR “BEACH BUSTERS”! 





America’s way of life has always __ Busters” of today’s amphibious 
ait provided, for the vanguard of its vanguard. 
defenders, men superbly trained The finest in marine power and 
and distinctively qualified. hulls should be theirs. It is! ... 
Tough and waterwise, in a dar- Their important accessories 
°) ing but know-how competence should be marine engineered. 
and resourcefulness, our fisher- They are! ... There should be vos a a wo «ss 
: . iree series—150 g.p.m—at various 
men, commercial boatmen and constant development for special head pressures—threaded pipe or 
summer skippers—adventurers requirements — research, im- hose connection; one series 50 
afloat—are the war-welded “Beach — provement. There is! Cats se sees EY Se 


Misplaced ocean must be tossed 
overboard fast. No place for puny, 
MARINE PRODUCTS co unstreamlined flows faltering or fail- 
a ing over sand, grease or debris — 
including fish scales. (Fishing, too, 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN is a fighting trade as evidenced by 
: high priorities accorded this impor- 
tant food front industry.) 


[1 N EE R ED EQUIPMENT 


MARINE PRODUCTS THROTTLE AND 
CLUTCH CONTROLS . . . Surf raiding re- 
quires responsive, positive, easy control. 
No place for lumbering, laborious installa- 
tions. No place for outmoded linkages, for __ 
distortion, binding or lost motion. 


6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE. 
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Was Anthony Fokker’s much discussed “‘Q.E.D.” a forerunner of tomorrow’s yacht, 
or will the post-war yacht be of a more conventional appearance? Levick Photo 


TME POFTE=~- WAR YACHT. 


The First of a Series of Articles on the Design and 
Construction of Tomorrow’s Yacht, Based on the 
Opinions of Architects, Builders and Manufacturers 


HE nautical fraternity, which has never 
been hard pressed for subjects of ani- 
mated and oft-times controversial 
conversation, is, today, principally 
concerned with one all-engrossing sub- 
ject — what of the post-war yacht? 
There are several schools of opinion. They range from 
the proponents of plastic hulls and Nylon sails to the 
conservatives who believe that there will be little, if any, 
difference in either materials or appearance; from those 
who envision tomorrow’s cruiser (sail, auxiliary or 
power) as being the size of an overgrown dink to the 
devotees of the large yacht who have a firm conviction 
that pleasure craft in excess of 150’ 0.a. will again be 
built. These are but a few of the endless range and rami- 
fications of opinion that are invariably associated with 
this provocative subject. 

The Editors of Yacut1na, believing that the time was 
ripe to bring the whole subject up for discussion, re- 
cently decided to take the bull by its horns — or, shall 
we say, the tiller into their own hands — and to carry 
the matter into the open. Who were those qualified to 
discuss the matter? The yachtsmen themselves? Yes, 
but the problem of making an accurate sampling of their 
varying attitudes and opinions would be so complex 
that anything short of an owner-to-owner survey would 
be inconclusive and inaccurate. The alternative, and the 
one which has been followed, was to turn to those men 
who probably are the best fitted to speak for the yacht- 
ing fraternity — the naval architects, the yacht build- 
ers, and the manufacturers of marine engines and equip- 
ment. To these men, who today are concerned with the 
nation’s small warcraft, and who will in turn have the 





Many believe that the first years of peace will see many fleets of new 
racing and auxiliary One Design classes of various kinds. Did Lawley’s 
plywood “110” initiate a trend? 


job of interpreting the desires of tomorrow’s yachtsmen, 
went the request for a frank expression of what they 
believe will be the outstanding characteristics of the 
post-war yacht. And thereby hangs a tale. 

The response to our request was astonishing. If the 
volume of mail we have received, and are receiving, may 
be taken as an index, then it may be confidently stated 
that the post-war sailor has much to consider and tu 
look forward to. Every letter is so interesting and so full 
of ideas that YAcCHTING’s original plan of dealing with the 
subject in one article had to be discarded. In order to 
present the subject in a complete and orderly fashion, it 
is our intention to publish a series of articles, of which 
this one is the first, which will discuss the subject in 
the following order: 

1. The probable demand for yachts in the years im- 
mediately following the conclusion of the war. 

2. The general specifications of the post-war yachts. 
Will the majority of them be larger, or smaller, or of 
about the same size as before? 

3. What types of construction may be anticipated? 
Will they be of wood, metal, plywood, plastics, or a 
combination of materials? 

4. What are the pros and cons of these materials, 
as developed or employed in war-time boat construc- 
tion? 
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5. How will fittings, such as blocks or cleats, or 
other gear such as rope, ground tackle, winches, 
controls or heaters, and other equipment, differ 
from those of previous periods? 

6. Willthe majority of marine engines be larger 
or smaller? Will they be gas or Diesel? Will the 
outboard find greater employment? 

7. In conclusion, what general trends seem 
most pronounced? 


Perhaps the most significant observation in connec- 
tion with the question of how great a demand there will 
be for pleasure boats in the first year or two of peace, is 
that only one of the many individuals approached is of 
a pessimistic frame of mind. The consensus of all the 
others points to what may be described as a boom mar- 
ket of substantial proportions — and for new boats. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note that in a recent 
survey made by the magazine Fortune in which they 
asked the question: ‘‘What one or two things do you 
plan to buy as soon as times are peaceful again?” a very 
high percentage of those reporting selected boats as their 
first choice, and this percentage remained approximately 
the same in each income bracket, including the lowest. 
In this poll, pleasure boats are fifth on the preferred 
list, being preceded only by houses, cars, refrigerators 
and airplanes. 

Naturally enough, each person responding to our 
query is particularly concerned with the type of boat 
with which he is most familiar. The builders of sailing 
and auxiliary craft direct their thinking along lines that 
pertain to such vessels; builders of power cruisers con- 
centrate their attention on that type; yet all of them are 
convinced that yachts and yachting are uppermost in 
the minds of countless thousands, many of whom will be 
experiencing the joys of pleasure boating for the first 
time. 

There is no doubt in John Alden’s mind that there will 
be great interest in yachting after the war. ‘‘I believe,” 
he writes, ‘“‘that auxiliary cruising yachts which can be 
easily handled and whicl have a fair turn of speed will 
be in great demand. The interest seems to be in boats 
between 30’ and 45’ over all which can be easily handled 
by one or two . . . without paid hands. A double cabin 
sleeping four is required . . . with a comfortable gal- 
ley .. . and a fair sized motor.” Mr. Alden also voices 
the belief which is shared by many designers and build- 
ers, that ‘many people think that building prices will 
be at least 50 per cent higher (than before the war).”’ 


These stock cruisers are typical of the last word in 
pre-war design. They represent the ultimate in the 
boat builder’s craft, and in each one the trend 
toward modified streamlining is pronounced. 
What will these same builders be turning out five” 
years hence? .Elco, Fachman, Ange Baune Photos 


Olin Stephens observes that ‘“‘there seems little doubt 
that the interest will be in yachts of the smaller sizes, 
and I can’t help but believe that those built in the first 
year or two after the war will look pretty much like 
those of pre-war construction. It is highly possible, how- 
ever, that the builders of motor boats will be in a posi- 
tion to initiate design changes, insofar as outward ap- 
pearance is concerned, before such changes find their 
way into the plans of sail and auxiliary vessels. I expect 
to see greater standardization, not only in fittings, but 
possibly to the extent of designing basic rigs for boats 
of various sizes.” 

‘Every indication points to a great multitude of new 
yachtsmen in the postwar years,” says P. L. Rhodes. 
“There will be big boats, up to 100’ 0.a., to be sure, but 
I expect to see countless new fleets of small oné-design 
and auxiliary cruising classes. The last few years before 
the war indicated that what the great majority of people 
wanted was small auxiliaries large enough for over-night 
racing. There is every reason to expect that construction 
costs will be high for the first few years after the war. 
Undoubtedly, there will be many new developments in 
the plastic and plywood fields, but don’t be led into the 
belief that there are going to be all manner of construction 
changes the moment peace is declared. It is logical to 
expect, however, that dinghies will be the trial horses in 
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the more outstanding developments of plastics for hull 
construction. Insofar as development is concerned, a lot 
will depend on the yachtsman himself. If new ideas, new 
materials, and new techniques are accepted charitably, 
then real progress may be anticipated. We may expect a 
certain amount of standardization in the first boats. 
Fittings and hardware will undoubtedly be in plastic 
form, and there is every reason to expect standardized 
masts — built of aluminum. I am also one of those who 
anticipate an increasing amount of steel construction, 
and in boats beginning at about 40’ o.a.”’ 

Gates Harpel, of Century Boat Co., makes an inter- 
esting case for the stock boat. ‘‘Of course, there will be 
changes in the post-war boat. Early models will be 
lighter and stronger . . . they will be faster, safer, more 
efficient and more economical to run. They will be more 
attractive in styling. But ... changes won’t be as 
revolutionary as some overly zealous futuristic designers 
have dreamed. On the contrary, they will be rapid but 
sane .. . the result of careful engineering and of the 
use of the best materials available. Advancements in 
design, construction, performance and appearance will 
be the result of careful testing and planning . . . reputa- 
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ble builders won’t foresake lessons learned in the past to 
produce a dream boat which gives better performance in 
the display room than it does in the water.”’ 

Who will be the buyers for the nation’s new pleasure 
boat fleet? ‘I expect to see a boom in yachting,”’ says 
Winthrop L. Warner, ‘‘ with a flood of new buyers added 
to the regular customers. Many of these will come from 
the Services; men who have had their first taste of boats 
and the sea under wartime conditions.” 

William Smyth, of Mystic Shipyard, thinks that 
“‘there will undoubtedly be a rush back to the sea, mostly 
in craft that are immediately available. Sail, I believe, 
will be more in evidence than it has been for many 
years, especially in sail boats of moderate size. All of our 
inquiries these days are for small auxiliaries.”” And W. J. 
H. Dyer, one of the foremost designers and builders of 
small boats, says that ‘increased volume of inquiries 
and the interest in small boats point to a large demand.” 










How will the post-war sailing auxiliary differ from these pre-Pearl 

Harbor craft? Upper right, ‘“‘Kidneybean,” designed by William 

Jackson, of Cox & Stevens, was revolutionary in her day. Rosenfeld 

Photo. Above, will John Alden’s new Coastwise Cruisers be molded in 

one piece? How would Ernest Ratsey’s “‘Golliwog”’ perform with Nylon 
sails and an aluminum mast? Rosenfeld Photo 
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Ralph Wiley is another one who foresees a substantial 
increase in the popularity of sail. “‘The established 
builders of racing sailboats, auxiliary sailing cruisers and 
motor sailers,”’ he says, ‘‘ will profit by this trend. The 
gasoline shortage has opened the eyes of all boat owners 
to the possibilities of sail and greatly impressed upon 
our owners of motor sailers the great advantage of aux- 
iliary sails. Above all, we believe — and the letters we 
are receiving each day confirm this belief — that the 
new factor which presents the greatest. challenge to 
architects and builders is the multitude of new sailors 
created by this war who are waiting for that great day 
when they shall tread their own decks with the rank of 
owner and master.’”’ From almost every source, comes 
confirmation of the trend (which was growing in mo- 
mentum before the war) of those who formerly had no 
use for power, toward installing motors in their craft. 
“Strange as it may seem,” reports Ralph Winslow, ‘‘75 
per cent of the people I have talked to in my travels are 
interested in owning an auxiliary sailing cruiser... a 
boat that will really sail.’’ Howard Chapelle echoes the 
belief that auxiliary craft will be in demand, particularly 
those which are in the lower price brackets. 

One of the most interesting points of view is that ex- 
pressed by E. L. Goodwin, of Cape Cod Shipbuilding 
Co. “I believe,” he writes, ‘‘that our municipalities will 
wake up to the enormous possibilities of healthful recrea- 
tion through small boat sailing. I believe and hope that 
they will follow the example of the City of Boston, where 
small sailboats can be rented by residents on an hourly 
basis and sailed under proper supervision. We have 
municipal golf links, why not municipal harbors where 
citizens can sail boats?”’ And that point of view brings 
up the subject of the thousands of miles of inland water- 
ways which are rapidly becoming a Mecca for sailors of 
every age and type. ‘‘Thousands of men,” says R. T. 
Miller, “have been introduced to every type of small 
craft, from DEs to PTs, in this essentially maritime war. 
The large majority will return with the salt of the seas 
injected in their blood and a desire for something in 


Many believe that there is a growing demand for motor sailers — 
that will really sail. ‘‘Cheerio Too,” designed by Charles D. 
Mower, is an excellent example of one which will 


Could a small auxiliary, such as P. L. Rhodes ‘“‘Little Sister,” be 
turned out on a production line basis for the same price as an 
inexpensive car? Rosenfeld Photo 


which to get afloat again. Irrigation and hydro-electric 
power projects have added, and will continue to add, 
vast cruising grounds deep in the interior of our country, 
and advancement in the processing of materials has 
opened new design fields which will provide boats for 
every taste and pocketbook.” 

Henry B. Nevins is one of those who believes in the 
future of medium sized yachts, and that such craft 
which are now in Government service, will not mate- 
rially affect the new-boat picture. He writes, ‘‘The 
yachts returned to their owners by the Government 
probably cannot be restored to that condition which will 
make them acceptable for use by their original owners, 
and they may be sold in cheap markets, partially re- 
stored. There appear to be r4imerous yachtsmen who 
have been without boats for the duration and who are 
itching to build new ones but, as a general thing, some- 
what smaller than those they had previously owned. The 
expectation seems to be for boats that can be operated 
with one or two paid hands, averaging in over-all length 
about 50’. This applies principally to specially designed 
and built sailboats.” » ; 

The builders of stock power cruisers are almost unani- 
mous in their observations as to the future. ‘‘I am 
willing to concede that the sale of boats is going to be 
good after we settle down in the post-war period,” says 
J. S. Lobenthal, of Bruns Kimball. ‘‘There willbe an 
exceptional volume of business during the first year 
after the war,” predicts Owens, ‘‘and an equal if not 
greater amount in the years following. We believe that 
the war has opened the eyes of many people to the 
pleasures of boating, and we expect the market to ex- 
pand many times over its pre-war level.”’ A similar atti- 
tude is reflected by the engine manufacturers, with the 
Scripps Company going so far as to say the future 
market will be the best they have ever contemplated. 

There is the evidence — and the conclusions are that 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Because of their relatively small size, PTs can be based in the many 
rivers and inlets that abound in the tropic island groups. Screened 
by overhanging trees and the camouflage they have added, the 
PT Squadrons live in comparative ease at the bases they have 
hewn out of the ‘“‘gumbo”’ soil. Boats from such bases participated 


in the campaign which crumbled the Japanese bastion at Lae. 


Top, looking reptilian in its disguise, this Elco PT blends into 

the jungle background. Upper left, under overhanging camou- 

flage nets, crews get a brief respite. Lower left, drums of fuel are 

rolled off the ramp of an LCM. Bottom, four abreast to a river 

“hitching post” in the. oily waters of a hidden New Guinea 
anchorage. Official U. S$. Navy Photos 

















OUR FIFTEEN-TON 
DAUGHTER 


How a Total Wreck Became a Yacht 


By IVAN T. SANDERSON 


HERE is a certain nobility about a 
schooner that is possessed by no other 
type of vessel. When I look at our little 
schooner and think of the first time I saw 
her, I cannot quite believe what I see. 

S There she lies, rising and falling to the 
wants sw ell in the harbor, a trim little 50-foot craft with 
a shining white hull and a bowsprit cocked up at the sky. 
Her brasswork glitters and twinkles and her varnished 
deckwork glows with a soft inner warmth. She is cov- 
ered with ropes like a giant spider’s web woven from 
mast to mast and falling, bell shaped, to the deck. She is 
beautiful; to me, she is perfect. 

Like all people who own little boats, I like to talk 
about my floating home and, besides, our boat is more 
like our daughter because, you see, my wife and I made 
her. 

She was built as a Cayman Island turtling schooner 
and she has lived a checkered and by no means unblem- 
ished career. She has traded and smuggled and even, to 
my positive knowledge, indulged in piracy on the high 
seas. Every timber and plank in her has been renewed 
over and over again; like a hydra, she has assumed many 
outward forms; like a phoenix, she has suffered many 
half deaths but, through 70 years of toil and romance, 
squalor and neglect, hurricanes and the whims of a 
dozen owners, her gallant soul has clung to her ex- 
quisitely designed hull. When we found her, she had 
almost given up the unequal struggle. 

We had always hoped — alas, in vain — to find some 
excuse for buying a boat but it was not until we had to 
transport ourselves from a place called Belize, the cap- 
ital of British Honduras, to the Pearl Lagoons in Nic- 
aragua, that we found something better. There was no 
way of crossing that bit of the Caribbean except by boat 
and there were no boats. Here was our excuse. It became 
imperative to buy a boat of our own. 

Belize is a small town but it is a busy port. Little 
boats, none bigger than the average river ferry, puff and 
chug in and out almost every hour ‘of the day and night. 
They crawl along the coast or head out to the open sea 
with loads of squealing pigs and lowing cattle, their 
holds crammed full of bananas and their decks loaded 
with multicolored passengers. Belize is the Caribbean 


First we stripped her with the aid of some stout local boys, shovels, 
axes and sledge hammers 


The hulk as we found her. There was a hideous little deck cabin with 
windows like a trolley car 


seaman’s corner drugstore, always crowded with loafers 
and transients, always alive with the bustle of boats. 
Finding a suitable boat to buy is not as easy as might 
be supposed. There are so many factors to be consid- 
ered. We climbed aboard all kinds of oddly shaped craft. 
We saw boats that were too big and boats that were too 
small; we saw boats that drew too much water and boats 


_ of such shallow draft that one would not risk going to 


sea in them; we saw motor boats without motors and 
sailing boats that had motors; we saw boats that would 
cost a fortune and boats that the owners wanted to give 
us. About half of those that we saw were rotten and 
worm-eaten. The other half were not for sale. We spent 
two weeks, day after day, climbing on and off boats. 

Then, one day, when we had given up all hope, a man 
told us that there was a boat at the bottom of the sea 
near an island some miles from the port. He described 
and named her. When I asked people about this boat 
they all said the same thing: “‘I thought she’d gone long 
ago but she used to be a fine little sailer.”” So we per- 
suaded the man to collect lots of empty 50-gallon gaso- 
line drums and to hire a motor towboat and we sent 
him off to the island. He sank the drums, lashed them to 
the boat, pumped air into them and raised her. There 
was nothing wrong with her. She had simply filled with 
rain water and sunk, so they pumped her dry and 
towed her in. The man called us to come and have a 
look at her. 

When I first saw her, I don’t think I could have been 
more stunned if the man had hit me over the head with 
a marline spike. She was vast and she was terrible in 
every way. 

Her paintless sides looked dry and brittle. There was 
grass growing on deck and she had a horrible flat roof 
extending from the stem to far over the stern with a 
beastly little funnel sticking up through the middle. 
There was a hideous little deck cabin with windows like 
a trolley car. A short mast stuck upright on the foredeck 
like a candle in a wedding cake. 

A sailer, indeed! Could this monstrosity, something 
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The hulk ready for demolition. We cleaned her off right down to the 
deck. It was some job 


between a river steamer and a floating bungalow, have 
ever been graced with the beauty of white canvas? 
Despite all I had been told, I could not believe it. 

She was hauled up on a slip between some barges. 
We climbed over a harge and took another look — and 
then I looked again more closely and was amazed. 
Through the grime and the camouflage of extraordinary 
deckwork and superstructure, I clearly saw something 
that was beautiful. Sweeping away the monstrosities 
and the mess, there, beneath, lay a seaman’s dream, a 
schooner hull of perfect design and proportions. There 
was no mistaking that graceful sheer and the slender 
bow nor, when one looked harder, that unmistakable 
stern. 

So we bought her for $300 — which was slightly ab- 
surd however you looked at it: either an outrageous 
sum for a derelict hulk or a dream song for a 15-ton 
schooner-rigged yacht. The owner was hundreds of miles 
away so we sent him an offer by cable and in reply he 
sent back the one word “ Yes.”’ Two days later, we stood 
on the grass-covered deck and contemplated. We had 
bought our boat; now we must make her go. To do this, 
took three months; the three happiest months of our 
lives. 

We set to work next day with two stout local boys, 
some buckets and shovels, two axes, pinchbars and 
sledge hammers. We sent the boys below with the buck- 
ets and shovels because within this poor boat was the 
most depressing sight I have ever seen in anything that 
is supposed to float. Great hunks of rusted engine lay 
scattered about, half buried in a goo of black Diesel 
oil and stinking mangrove mud two to three feet deep. 
Tangles of rotten rope and banks of seaweed were piled 
against the bulkheads. For days they shovelled and 
scraped and boiled buckets of soda and white sand and 
scrubbed and scrubbed. 

We went to work on the deck work, prying it apart, 
drawing all the multitudinous nails and stacking the 
lumber carefully for, despite the looks of the boat, every 
timber and plank was sound and as good as new. We 
took everything to pieces except the hull itself. We pulled 
out the ugly little mast with the help of the winch and a 
tripod of borrowed scantlings; we dismantled the deck- 
house and an outrageous galley and latrine built of 
matchboard and stuck out over the stern. We sawed the 
flat roof into seven-foot sections and lifted these off 
whole. We cut out the whole of the center of the deck. 
We scraped the hull and puttied her seams. We scraped 
and planed the deck and found it sound and fresh 
underneath. 


The second-hand engine is installed. It maintained an insatiable thirst 
or hunger for nuts, bolts, screws, etc. 
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When we had finished, she looked like a 50-foot 
dinghy stripped of everything but. the winch. When she 
was thoroughly cleaned and scrubbed, we piled all the 
lumber back into her gaping hold and moved her to the 
vard of a shipwright. 

I had never drawn a blue print of a ship nor, for that 
matter, of anything else but, when you own a boat of 
your Own, you soon discover that you can do lots of 
things that you never suspected. For hours, we crawled 
about that hull with a steel tape and a pair of crude cal- 
ipers, measuring this way and that and entering figures 
in a grimy notebook. Then we went home and laid out 
three large sheets of clean white paper. Late into the 
night, with coffee cups at my elbow, I wrestled with di- 
viders and compasses and triangles and sharp pencils 
and unprintable language and behold, in the morning, 
our boat, in plan, elevation and lots of sections. What is 
more, to my joy and infinite surprise, the shipwright 
said he understood them perfectly and he proved it by 
immediately putting two men to work. In due course, 
they built up a “‘longhouse”’ or sunken deckhouse, over 
the cutout in the deck exactly as I had pictured it in 
my mind’s eye. 

While the shipwright was doing this, we were busy on 
other matters. 

Have you ever considered what even a small boat 
needs to make it go? I never had. It seems easy enough 
at first. You need masts and sails and, perhaps, an en- 
gine. You know vaguely that you would like a galley and 
bunks and lockers for your comfort and, of course, there 
are some things like anchors and fenders and a compass 
and charts and a dinghy to get ashore in. One tends to 
forget that a simple boat has nothing beside her hull 
and deck and, perhaps, a rudder, to begin with. We 
retired to a low tavern and, over glasses of beer, we 
started to compose a list. 

Even two of the veriest landlubbers know that masts 
and sails require booms and gaffs and rigging wire and 
ropes of every kind. They may forget at first blocks and 
hanks and eyes and thimbles and cleats and even canvas. 
It is easy to see that an anchor needs chain and a winch 
and chain boxes and a spare anchor and a cable. And 
then the boat wants skylights, which means glass and 
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skylight covers, and sail covers and awnings because of 
the tropical sun which opens up decks. And a rudder’s no 
good without a wheel which itself needs a little house, 
and then there are portlights and ventilators and flags 
and all kinds of things for the dinghy. Then you can’t 
live in a hollow cave of a hull. You must have bunks and 
lockers and something to wash in and a galley and a 
stove and, oh heavens! water tanks and kerosene tanks 
for the stove and alcohol tanks to light the stove, and 
lights and curtains and bunk covers and a table and 
something to sit on; in fact, everything that one would 
need for a small apartment. And then there is the 
engine. 

When we reached the sixteenth sheet of foolscap in 
composing our list, we shifted to whisky chasers. The 
list tentatively ended at the nineteenth page. It was 
headed by an item specified as: ‘‘One gasoline engine, 
less than six feet in over all length, capable of five knots. 
Cheap.” We left the tavern and set out into the town. 

Now, for years Belize has been a graveyard for boats. 
Yachts come from America and the climate is so enticing 
that their owners stay on and on until they go bankrupt. 
Enthusiastic people set out to transport bananas — and 
the fruit rots in a storm and they, too, go bankrupt. 
Little passenger boats run onto reefs or burst their tired 
old engines and are towed into the harbor and aban- 
doned. People buy boats to prevent other people from 
using them and park them in the rivers. All these boats 
are left lying about until they finally go to pieces. Ship- 
wrights buy pieces, owners sell pieces, thieves steal 
pieces and little boys carry off pieces. All the pieces are 
passed around from hand to hand until they end up in 
some backyard. Perhaps that is why Belize is the only 
place in the world where we could have done what we 
did. 

We found, in a shed, an engine painted gray and look- 
ing quite complete and tidy. We said we would buy it if 
we could take it to pieces first. The owner immediately 
halved his price. We went off to lunch and repeated our 
offer in the afternoon. The owner hesitated but again 
reduced his price so we took delivery of the engine on a 
$100 down payment. 

Next, we found an engineer and some tools and hired 
a little shed on a mudflat for 50 cents a week. We put 
him there with the engine and a small black boy to help. 
In two days, he reported that only 33 parts were missing, 
so we paid the rest of the price and went to work in the 
local garages and junk heaps. In a week, we had 31 
pieces of the puzzle; meanwhile, the engineer had tak2n 
the rest of the engine completely apart. 


Our Fifteen-ton Daughter sails again at last 
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Rigging the bowsprit was one of the clean jobs 


From then on until we sailed away that engineer main- 
tained an insatiable thirst or hunger for nuts and bolts, 
screws, washers, pipes, elbows, gaskets, nozzles, tubing, . 
wire and rods that would defy belief. We.finally had to 
get him a little engine to make the big one go. But we 
were busy, too. 

We found two perfect masts of selected Oregon pine, 
lying forgotten in tall grass in a field along with a bow- 
sprit, two gaffs and a fore boom, all of exactly the size 
and weight that we needed. After sundry swift maneu- 
vers, we bought the lot for $40 from a sensible man who 
had only half the right to sell them. We sneaked them 
out of the field while our stooges got the other half owner 
drunk in a rum shop at the opposite side of town. 

A rotting hulk had a fine propeller of just the dimen- 
sions we required. The owner was stubborn so we bought 
it from the caretaker who assured us that he could get 
his wages only by selling off the boat in pieces. He had 
been doing it for years and, as he had stripped the copper 
sheathing from her bottom in some ingenious manner, 
he was soon going to sink and be without a home or a job. 

There are no ship chandlers in Belize. The good gen- 
eral stores do not cater to shipowners specifically. Our 
skylights needed plate glass and there was none in town. 
However, we found a pile of shattered glass from a 
smashed shop window and we soon learned how to cut 
thick glass satisfactorily. 

We shall not forget the port lights; every time I look 
at them my Scotch blood nearly freezes. They are made 
of brass and are big enough to climb through. They are 
fit for a liner and are catalogued at $175 each. A friend 
remembered that a sub-chaser had been abandoned 
years before on a mangrove island off the coast. He also 
remembered that she had had several fine portlights and 
he affirmed he had seen the glass from these in a junk 
pile. We went and looked and he was right. Luckily, we 
spotted the brass base plates at the back of a garage. 
We bought these for a dollar apiece and captured the 
glasses for 50 cents each. Some time later, the brass 
rings that held the glass, with the hinges (which had 
been cut off the base plates with a hacksaw), were un- 
earthed from some rubbish under another man’s house. 
We bought these for a dollar each and, after some ama- 
teurish brazing and a lot of filing, we had portlights val- 
ued at $175 for $2.50. 

It may seem odd that a boat, which is a thing made to 
float, must be filled with tons of iron or lead before she 
is seaworthy. It seems odd but it is a fact that ballast is 
one of the most important things in a boat. Our boat had 

(Continued on page 116) 








The hull of an Army 96-foot cargo and passenger vessel slides off the ways at the yard of The Peyton Co. The ‘‘Army’s Navy”’ is 
one of increasing size and variety, and is to be found in every theater of operations 


1TRe BULOInNG OF A FLEET 







In a Period of, Less than Three Years, American Builders and Manufacturers Have 


Combined to Create the Greatest Fleet of Small Warcraft in the Nation’s History 


ashington. ‘“‘Invasion craft have been put 
Wie! of everything else in the nation’s arsenal 
,¥ with the granting of an overriding priority, 
giving them the right of way over planes, high-octane 
gasoline and all other ‘urgency’ production programs. 
A vast number of prime contractors will be turning out 
landing craft and, with their subcontractors, the total 
number of manufacturing companies involved in the 
vast drive will be about 20,000. The number of self- 
propelled landing barges, amphibious ‘ducks’, tank- 
landing vessels and other invasion craft was not di- 
vulged, but the program was understood to exceed the 
‘big push’ on various types of landing and amphibious 
craft last fall and winter that preceded the Mediter- 
ranean invasions. 

‘A formal report by the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee on a fleet expansion bill proposing the expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000,000 underscores the Navy’s prepara- 
tions for intensified amphibious warfare and invasions 
during and beyond 1944. The authorization will call for 
acquisition of 2,500,000 tons of auxiliary and other types 
of vessels . . . in addition to 1,000,000 tons of landing 
craft. This shift from construction of defensive naval 
vessels . . . in favor of primarily offensive vessels, such 
as landing craft and amphibious vessels, was interpreted 
as official acknowledgment that an important turning 
point in the war had been reached.” 


In this terse yet comprehensive statement is what 
might be described as the official barometric reading of 
the amount of naval-warcraft construction which, in all 
probability, may be anticipated as being on the building 
schedule for 1944. 

But this is only half of the story. There remains a vast 
amount of Navy small boat contracts of nearly all types 
yet to be completed and, in many instances, not even 
the next twelve months will see their conclusion. There 
is, in addition to the greatly accelerated building pro- 
gram of amphibious craft, a wide variety of miscellan- 
eous (Navy, Coast Guard and Maritime Commission) 
small craft, which must come from boat yards rather 
than the large ship builders. And last, but far from least, 
is the small boat building program of the various Army 
corps which, at the present writing, gives every indica- 
tion of being one of the most varied and important 
items on the 1944 production calendar of America’s 
boat builders, engine makers and equipment manu- 
facturers. 

When analyzed objectively, the situation today is 
pretty much what every astute observer had antici- 
pated it would be. It was in 1940, when the rumblings 
both in Europe and in the Far East indicated that it was 
only a matter of time before the lid would blow off, 
that the Navy initiated its small boat building program. 
Starting at a slow gallop, it soon accelerated to a dizzy 
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TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO THE FLEET 











Above, ‘‘Maj. Gen. C. L. Tinker’, first of the Dair Long & Associates Below, PCS 1423, recently launched by the Burger Boat Co., and 
designed 85-foot crash boats for the newly formed Emergency Rescue among the first of a new type of small warcraft. These submarine 
Branch of the A.A.F. One of a fleet being built by Dooley’s Basin & chasers reveal a family resemblance to the YMS motor mine sweeper, 
Dry Dock Co. and other yards, they are a larger version of the and are a modification of that design by Cox & Stevens. 136’ 0.a., 
Navy’s 63’ rescue craft. Main engines are Packard, cruising are Chrysler. they are fitted with dual-purpose guns in addition to smaller A.A.’s 











The rescue of planes and pilots shot down at sea 
is a vital and increasingly important service carried 
on by both the Army and the Navy. The craft em- 
ployed are specially designed for rescue duties 
and are of a wide range of types and sizes. Above, 
the 42-foot Army crash boat is a type built by 
Owens, Chris-Craft, Dodge and others. Left, an 
Army 104-footer from the yard of Stephens Broth- 
ers. Similar craft which they have constructed are 
powered by Packard, Hall-Scott and Kermath 
engines. Right, a Navy 63-footer built by Stephens 
Brothers and powered by Hall-Scott. These speedy 
vessels have been constructed by numerous yards 


and somewhat breath-taking speed. YMSs, AMes, SCs, Insofar.as the 
PCs, PTs and all the numerous types were scheduled — smaller vessels are 
for construction at a rapidly increasing rate, while concerned (and ex- 
engine builders and equipment manufacturers were  clusive of amphibi- 
being called upon to accomplish production miracles. ous vessels), the 
The Army entered the marine field a little more cau- Navy’s small boat 
tiously — and advisedly so. They knew where and how __ building program is centered around a carry-over of 


they hoped the war might be fought, but there wereno the 1943 YMS schedule and four other types: the 63’ 


practical means of trying to outguess the turn of events. Miami-type aircraft rescue boat, the 24’ plane person- 
As a result, it was not until late in 1941 that theirsmall nel boat (both Mark I and Mark II models), the 33’ 
boat program began to make itself really known. Since __ plane rearming boat and the 45’ picket boat. All of 
it started later, there is today every reason to expect these craft will be built throughout 1944 by a highly 
that it will last longer. Moreover, since Army craft are _—_ diversified group of yards. At the present writing, no 
fundamentally logistic rather than offensive or defen- new types of wooden vessels have been announced, nor 
sive vessels, their functions are not basically altered by is there any present indication that there will be re- 
the rapid turn of military events. placement orders for either SCs or PCs. Interesting 
But irrespective of the conduct or the course of the enough, production on one of the Navy’s most famous 
war on its many fronts, the nation’s marine industry is types, the 50’ motor launch, is at a complete standstill 
today facing another year in which it will be called upon _for the reason that the larger types of combat craft no 
to continue to add its productive talents to the cause of | longer carry them aboard. 
ultimate victory. As Rear Admiral Cochrane, in behalf The emphasis on amphibious and landing craft, 
of the Navy, and Brigadier General John M. Franklin, __ particularly the 36’ and 50’ models, has its origin in the 
in speaking for the Army, have stated elsewhere in this _ fact that they have proven to be highly successful, not 
issue, the contribution to the war effort which all of only for the purposes for which they were designed but 
those who have been, are and will be creating thismam- _for a wide variety of other functions as well. To say 
moth small boat fleet, is incalculable. Significant is the that they are officially regarded as ‘‘expendable,’’ is 
statement of Admiral Cochrane that “one of the most but another way of indicating what the Navy’s future 
impressive and most satisfying statistics is the reduction requirements may be. The House Naval Affairs Com- 
in man-hours required to turn out these craft.” mittee, in speaking of the new fleet expansion -bill, 
pointedly states that ‘‘it will be noted that the 
majority of auxiliary vessels and landing craft 
. to be obtained through the enactment of 
this bill are for use in amphibious warfare. This 
type of warfare is greatly increasing in extent 
and will result, in all probability, in considerable 
losses in these types of ships.’’ At the present 





Both the Army and the Navy maintain a vast fleet of tugs 
This Army 123-footer was built by the Jakobson Shipyard 
Rosenfeld Photo 
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time, no new models are anticipated, although there will 
undoubtedly be numerous constructional variations 
within existing designs. One of the Navy’s principal ob- 
jectives is to standardize the structural variations in- 
troduced into landing craft of an identical type by the 
different builders, as they feel that maximum production 
can be achieved only by so doing. 

The climatic conditions of the South Pacific area 
have been a major factor in bringing about the em- 
ployment of steel rather than wood in many of the 
Army and Navy small boat types destined for that 
theatre of operations. But great progress has been made 
by both Services in the development of preservatives 
which, if proven as successful as anticipated, will do 
much to increase the longevity and serviceability of 
wooden hulls of all kinds. The Navy has also done 
much experimenting with various processes of lamina- 
tions, and this technique of construction gives every 
indication of revolutionizing the design and construction 
of wooden craft. Already, stems, keels and frames for 
various types of small craft have been ordered, and the 
practice of using laminated skegs on the smaller types 
of landing craft has proven completely successful. 

What is perhaps the most accurate official estimate of 
future Naval construction was made by Secretary Knox 
in a recent press conference. “‘We are doing everything 
we can to keep up production,” he said, “‘ . . . the 
Navy is still in the midst of production. It will have 
more ships added to the Fleet next year than we had 
this year . . . so that ours is an increasing scale of 
expenditures rather than a decreasing one. Added to 
that, is the fact that the naval war is chiefly in the 
Pacific, and the war in the Pacific is just at its begin- 
ning, in contrast to the war in Europe which has 
now come towards — what we hope — its finish. 
Hence, our expenditures are bound to go up.” 


A bird’s-eye view of the Army’s 1944 building 
program reveals the following types of vessels: 
Barges, Self Propelled: 125’ Diesel Harbor; 105’ 


Never in history have the Armed Forces been so dependent 
on floating equipment as they are in this war. Above, one 
of the 46-foot MIL tugs constructed for the Army by Henry 
R. Hinckley & Co. Upper right, a 36-foot LCV landing boat 
built by Owens. The 140-foot wooden freight and passenger 
vessels are among the most interesting in the Army’s fleet. 
This one is from the yard of the Cambridge Shipbuilders 
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Cargo Tank Barge; 180’ Tanker; 155’ Cable Repair. 

Freight & Passenger, Large: 140’ Cargo — Passenger; 
168’ Supply Vessel; 176’ Supply Vessel; 148’ Cargo 
Passenger. 

Freight & Passenger, Small: 96’ Harbor Boat, Logan 
Type. 

Launches, ‘‘ J” Class: 42’ Boat Command; 45’ Patrol 
Boat; 38’ Picket Boat; 36’ Shallow Draft Launch. 

Launches, ‘““Navy” Type: 40’ Motor Launch; 50’ 
Navy Type Motor Launch. 

Launches, Outboard: 15’ Skiff. 

Propulsion Unit Barge: Marine Tractor. 

Propulsion Unit: Outboard. 

Rescue Boat: 36’ Shallow Draft; 45’ Rescue Boat; 85’ 
A. C. Rescue Boat; 100’ Rescue Boat A. C. Rev’d.; 27’ 
Rescue Boat, Shallow Draft. 

Swamp Gliders: 16’ Shallow Draft Rescue Boat. 

Towboats: 26’ Mine Yawl. 

Tugboats, Large: 123’ Oceangoing Tug; 149’ Steam 
Tug; 113’ Steel Tug; 126’ Twin Screw Tug; 143’ Diesel 
Electric Tug, Steel. 

Tugboat, Medium: 86’ Tug, Steel; 72’ Tug. 

Tugboats, Small: 45’ Steel, Motor Tender; 46’ Tow- 
boat; 36’ Eureka, 8S. D. T. 

Cargo Barges, Non-Propelled: 203’ Cargo Barge. 

Barges, Cargo, Medium: 110’ Cargo Barge; 130’ 
Lighter Barge; 104’ Refrigerator Barge, Steel; 104’ 
Combination Barge, Steel. 

Barges, Cargo, Small: 45’ Barge, Steel; 60’ Barge, 
Wood. 

Cranes, Floating, Large: 140’ 100-ton Revolving Crane 
Barge; 60-ton Crane, Medium; 61’ 30-ton Derrick 
Barge, Steel, Small; 110’ Whirley Crane Barge; 90’ 

_15-ton Crane Barge, Steel. 


The restrictions imposed 
by security regulations pro- 
hibits any detailed analysis 
of 1948 warcraft produc- 
tion data, but the following 
summary of certain repre- 
sentative builders, engine 
and equipment manufac- 
turers gives a picture of the 
marine industry’s produc- 
tion achievements during 
the past twelve months: 


BUILDERS: 
The Anchorage: 9’ Dyer 
Dhow. 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Pick out any yacht in this scene of some years ago, get in touch with your yacht broker and, 
in nine cases out of ten, she will cost as much or more today as the day she was launched 





WORLD’S BEST INVESTMENT 


Buying a Good Boat Is Sound Financially 


By RUTH BRINDZE 


BVIOUSLY a boat is the best investment 
in the world since she pays dividends in 
something rarer than cash. Even if this 
real though intangible value is dis- 
counted and boats are considered from 
the strictly practical bookkeeping angle, 
they stand up equally well. As an investment, a good 
small boat is as sound as good stocks, bonds, and most 
real estate. 

Right now the boat market is booming and the sky, or 
pretty nearly, is the ceiling for everything from dinghies 
upwards. This may be news to those whose wartime 
jobs keep them away from pleasure boating. There has 
been so mych talk of restrictions, including the ban on 
power boating in certain areas, that you had to see to 
believe the liveliness of the past season. Of course, the 
turnout for races was not what it used to be but there 
was always enough competition, while cruising men dis- 
covered in nearby harbors as green havens as those far- 
ther off. Even power boat owners, who spent the greater 
part of the season riding at their home moorings, had a 
good enough time of it. What the situation will be in 
1944 is anyone’s guess; the wise boys are betting that it 
will be good, and they are buying accordingly. 

No one who bases predictions on historical precedents 
could have forecast the present state of the market. 
During the first World War, yachting hit a low and so 
did the boat market. But those were still the days of big 
yachts, which required big crews, as large or larger 
than the owner’s party, and, because of various short- 
ages and restrictions, many boats were laid up for the 
duration. Things are different now for, in the period 
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between wars, small boats have come into their own 
and the rig and ease of operation of these have been so 
simplified that even men turned down by Uncle Sam 
for one defect or another can sail them single-handed. 
These men, and other stay-at-homes, want boats just as 
they always have; and not enough boats are available. 
In 1943, demand, in many parts of the country, ex- 
ceeded supply, and prices rose accordingly. 

The first boom was in power boats for Coast Guard 
Reserve duty. The demand for auxiliaries came later 
but it is rapidly gathering momentum and, as things 
now stand, the buying wave is just beginning to roll. 
The plain facts are that people want boats, that the 
national income is up, and that no new pleasure boats 
are being turned out. The inevitable result, my friends, 
is the inflation of values. 

An example in point is a recent sale of an auxiliary of 
just under 40 feet length over all. According to fairly 
well authenticated rumor, she was sold for approxi- 
mately $1000 more than it cost to build her five years 
ago. The boat was kept in excellent condition and has a 
large assortment of sails. But neither of these factors, at 
another time, would have been enough to have justified 
the price she is said to have brought. 

Since there always have been, and probably always will 
be, skippers who fall in love with some beauty or other 
and are ready to pay what it costs to get her, perhaps 
this one sale should be written off as non-typical. 
The price for which auxiliaries built to class specifica- 
tions are selling may provide a better line on the state 
of the market. During normal times, the depreciation 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Tre ARMY HAS “GONE TO -3EA 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN M. FRANKLIN, T.C. 
Assistant Chief of Transportation, United States Army 


OME months ago, YAcuTinG published a 
%. detailed account of the Army’s varied 


floating equipment under the title “The 


— Army’s Navy.” That description was as 

-- complete as the interests of security would 

then permit, and it gave.a rather compre- 

hensive picture of what has often been described as the 
world’s largest ‘“‘small boat navy.” I might add that I 
am advisedly using the term “small boat,” for, although 
the bulk of the Army’s fleet consists of vessels under 200’ 
0.a., that service does maintain transports, minecraft 
and other types of vessels of substantial proportions. 

The scope and magnitude of the water transportation 
requirements for a huge Army engaged in far-flung glo- 
bal war is probably beyond the conception of those not 
directly associated with this titanic assignment. It is 
probably the popular conception that food, munitions, 
planes, tanks, trucks and the multitudinous other sup- 
plies required are simply loaded on ships here in the 
United States and delivered to troops in various places; 
but there is a lot more to it than this. Troops are sta- 
tioned and are engaged in combat at many pinpricks on 
a map where no docks or port facilities exist; in fact, 
right now troops are being supplied in many places 
where there is nothing more than a barren beach or an 
uncharted stream winding off into the interior. It is in 
such cases that hundreds of thousands of tons of sup- 
plies must be taken to their ultimate destination in the 
small craft which are the products of the craftsmanship 
of the legion of American ship and yacht yards. 

Equally important are the scores of small Army war- 
craft which, although not combat vessels in the strict 
sense of the term, fulfill a wide variety of auxiliary mis- 
sions upon which the tide of battle so often depends. No 
mention of Army vessels would be complete without 
mention of our tugboat and barge fleet. These essential 
workhorses of the sea have done a job which, a year 
ago, would have been labelled as “‘impossible,” and too 
much credit cannot be given their high operational 
efficiency. 

At the very outset of the war, the War Depart- 
ment realized how tremendous the demand for floating 
equipment would be, and proceeded at once on a gigan- 
tic program of procurement and construction. All of the 


large shipyards of the country were operating to their 
maximum capacities in the building of large vessels for 
the Navy and the War Shipping Administration. It 
soon became apparent that the only way that the Army’s 
demand for small craft could be met was through mar- 
shalling the building facilities of those small boat plants 
which had previously been concerned with the construc- 
tion of pleasure, fishing and small commercial vessels. 

The swift organization and adaptation of these small 
boat yards for war work, and the codperation of both 
management and labor alike in rapidly developing the 
production of the various types of craft required are a 
noteworthy accomplishment. Much credit is also due 
these yards for their invaluable aid in designing various 
types of craft. But perhaps the most gratifying accom- 
plishment of all is the speed-up in production which has 
been achieved. An examination of the building records 
in 1943 indicates that Army vessels are today being built 
in 18 per cent less time than in any previous period. 

So, the Army has truly ‘‘gone to sea.’’ Small craft of 
every type and description have been and are being ac- 
quired and constructed. The building program for the 
coming year embraces, as it did in 1943, almost every 
type of vessel, from small rowboats and motor launches 
to large ocean-going vessels, and includes tugs and 
barges of all sizes, tankers and tank barges, various types 
of fishing boats, motor boats, yachts and cabin cruisers, 
rescue vessels, sea tractors and outboard motors of every 
size. The 1943 construction appropriation for the Army’s 
small boat program was in excess of $200,000,000, and 
represented an increase of approximately 25 per cent 
over the 1942 budget. The 1944 budget will represent 
another increase, which is indicative of the importance 
the Army places on small craft in successfully waging 
this essentially amphibious war. 

The need for small craft is still vital and it is of the ut- 
most importance that production be not permitted to 
lag. Thus, the help and codperation of every yard 
engaged in Army construction in meeting the needs of 
our armed forces is an outstanding contribution to the 
nation’s war effort. Every builder and equipment man- 
ufacturer so employed may feel with pride that he has 
participated in no small degree in supplying our soldiers 
in every theatre of combat. 
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PeiL DING FOR Vic TORY 


By E. L. COCHRANE, 
Rear Admiral, USN. Chief, Bureau of Ships, United States Navy 
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HE YEAR 1948 has been one of phe- 
nomenal records achieved in naval 
construction. The impossible has been 
and is being accomplished by Amer- 
ican ship and boat builders; an 
achievement made possible by the 
devotion to duty of the personnel of these many yards, 
and by the all-out coédperation being given the builders 
by American industry as a whole. The combined efforts 
of individuals and of industry have been inspired by 
the realization that a United Nations’ victory depends, 
to a substantial degree, upon their ability to provide 
the Navy with the finest in small warcraft. That their 
goal has been largely achieved is now a matter of record. 





A year ago, the course of the war was uncertain, and’ 


we could but hope that the countless types of small craft 
which we had designed for a wide range of duties were 
the right ones for the job. The pattern of the war has 
developed since then and substantiated the decisions 
made earlier on these designs. Developments to meet 
changing war conditions have been necessary; but each 
of the types has proved, under active service conditions, 
its basic suitability not only for its intended duty but 
in many cases for other duties of importance. The pages 
of YAcHTING have carried from month to month the 
descriptions and combat records of our highly diversified 
“small boat navy.” The many types of patrol and escort 
craft have achieved an enviable record; and they are 
now serving in every zone of combat in every theatre of 
the war. Although the submarine danger has - been 
greatly reduced, and the need for inshore patrol vessels 
has diminished, these same vessels are finding a wide 
range of assignments in the Atlantic, the Pacific and 
the Mediterranean. Minesweepers and related vessels 
always have a job to do wherever they may be; and few 
are the action photographs that come in which do not 
show busy YMSs and AMeshard at their dangerous work. 

The spectacular activities of the PTs in the South 
Pacific are now history. Their performance record is 
tangible proof of the tremendous advances that have 
been made in motor boat construction and in the very 
essence of these boats — the engines. And, speaking of 
combat records, it would be difficult to imagine what 
the strategy of this war would have been without the 


employment of the many types of small landing craft 
used in our varied amphibious operations. They have 
suffered the hardest type of treatment under the most 
wearing conditions, yet in no instance have they failed 
to gain a beachhead when ordered to this heroic task. 
To the record must also be added a sincere commenda- 
tion for the ‘‘unsung heroes”’ of every navy, the small 
auxiliaries, which range from rescue vessels to tugs. 
Their unromantic and seemingly commonplace duties 
make possible the more momentous actions which follow. 

The production records achieved and the _ tech- 
nological advances which have’ been made by the engine 
and equipment manufacturers are in many ways re- 
markable. What is an actuality today would have been 
described as an impossibility but a very few years ago. 

How, one may ask, have the nation’s small boat 
builders — who up until Pearl Harbor had been prin- 
cipally concerned with the construction of yachts and 
small commercial vessels — been able quickly and 
efficiently to convert their facilities from the somewhat 
leisurely pace of peacetime activities. to the rigid 
demands of wartime production schedules? The answer, 
I believe, is that the experience gained, and the tech- 
niques employed, through years of small boat building 
have enabled them to put this ‘know how”’ to work and 
thereby to achieve a production miracle. 

One of the most impressive and most satisfying 
statistics as regards our small ship program is the 
reduction in man-hours required to turn out a craft of a 
given class; although the vessels themselves are in- 
creasingly complicated. This has been brought about 
by various causes but the primary one is the effort, 
enthusiasm and “‘ will to win” of the workers themselves. 
The following examples are illustrative of the improve- 
ments which have been realized: Reduction in man hours 
to construct — Patrol and Escort Craft, 23 per cent; 
Minesweepers, 24 per cent; Auxiliaries, 25 per cent ; Land- 
ing Craft, 33 per cent; Motor Torpedo Boats, 44 per cent. 

The efforts made and the results accomplished by the 
small craft builders and the manufacturers of the propell- 
ing machinery and the equipment which goes into the 
craft which they fashion, have been outstanding. Each 


and every one of them warrants the accolade, ‘‘ Well 
Done.” | 
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THE SEATANT CASE 


A Navigator on Shore is Always a Suspicious Character. Here Are the Adventures and Misadventures of 


Mary Bowditch 


Dear Priscilla: 

With one sister on a swing shift and another working 
overtime in a war industry, I thought I would forego 
recreation this year and devote my vacation to serving 
balanced meals to my family and. completing natural 
horizon sights required for this winter’s celestial navi- 
gation course. 

The balanced meal program is progressing nicely. 
We have only seven red points to last us through the 
next ten days but some pot roast is on hand and a little 
butter and Sister Jean is going away for two days, which 
will help. I make three custard pies a week to keep the 
milk from getting ahead of us and my sisters seem 
pleased and grateful for everything. 


As for the celestial navigation work, I went down to. 


Sandy Beach one Sunday for a meridian sight of the 
sun. Enthusiasm waned when I saw 10,000 people there. 
However, having worked up the time of transit and 
carried the sextant down, I decided to go ahead and 
started in on a series, with Sister Anne keeping the time 
and recording the readings. 

About two minutes before the transit, a beach life- 
guard came up and told me I’d have to stop. I finished 
the sight I was taking, then asked what was the matter 
— this wasn’t a camera. 

“T know. It’s a sextant. You can see pretty far with 
those things, can’t you?”’ 

“Yes, but I was only looking at the sun.” 

“You can tell that to the police.” 

So I left Anne and went off with him. When we were 
half way up the beach, one of the bathers decided to 
drown. “Stand by,” ordered the guard and went to the 
rescue. While I waited for him, I heard a spectator ex- 
claim, “‘ All these things at once, it’s just too much!” 
For someone, I was part of a Roman holiday. 

Rescue effected, we proceeded to the police. They 
happened to be with the beach director who said I was 
violating beach regulations. Binoculars and ‘‘any other 
instrument” as well as cameras were prohibited. He 
suggested that I take the sights somewhere else, away 
from the water. : 

Unhindered by anyone, I then left the beach with the 
sextant. On the way out, I met Anne who declined to go 
along till she’d had a hot dog. She gave me the notebook 
and watch and I went to Shell Beach for a swim, after 
a side sally for a last look where I’d taken the sights, to 
estimate ‘“‘height of eye,” ‘which I’d need to work up 
the sights. 

After the swim, I caught a bus and went home to get 

dinner. Having had the hot dog, 

Anne was leaving Sandy Beach 

9 ;% somewhat later when a police- 

7¢ man tapped her shoulder and 

=fy said, ‘‘Come with me, lady.” 

73 Why? ” 

“Never mind, come with me.” 

_ He took her to the beach police 

station where there were another 

policeman and two sailors. The 

sailors, having decided we were 


Nazi spies, had had her 
picked up, and one of them 
proceeded to put her through 
a third degree. 
‘Who was that person on 
the beach with you?”’ 
“My sister.” 
‘Where did she go?”’ 
‘“‘Over to Shell Beach for a 
swim, then home.” 
“She did not go to Shell 
Beach. She dodged down an alley-way on Case Avenue, 
and disappeared into a house.”’ 
“‘T’m sure she didn’t. She doesn’t know any people’ 
on Case Avenue, so she wouldn’t go into their houses.”’ 
““Case Avenue isn’t the way to Shell Beach.” 
“It’s the nearest way. We’ve been using it for years.” 
‘““What’s that inside your bathing suit?” 
Anne pulled out her handkerchief. 
“You had a notebook.” 
6c Yes.”’ 
“Where is that?” 
“‘T gave it to my sister when she left the beach.” 
“You were writing in it.”’ 
46 Yes.”’ 
“What were you writing?” 
“The numbers my sister called off as she took sights.”’ 
“‘T’ve seen a good many sights taken but never like 
that.” 
‘“‘My sister has studied navigation. She knows how 


‘to take sights and that was what she was doing.”’ 


“She was not — she was getting locations!”’ 

Anne turned to the officer who had picked her up and 
said, “‘If you want to find out about us, two policemen, 
Archie Brown and Sergeant King, live on our street 
and they can tell you anything you want to know.” 

The officer went to the telephone and pretty soon 
Archie Brown arrived in a police car. He vouched for 
Anne and took charge of the case. The beach policemen 
expressed regrets. Not so the sailors. 

Archie brought Anne over to Shell Beach but con- 
siderately stopped half a block away. “‘I won’t embarrass 
your sister by coming down on the sand,” he said. ‘‘ Just 
ask her to come out to the car if she’s there.”’ I wasn’t, 
so Anne stuffed her clothes in her bathing bag and Archie 
brought her home in her bathing suit. On the way, she 
passed several friends. She hoped they did not know 
there was a strict rule against policemen giving people 
rides in the police car except on business. 

Meanwhile, after getting dinner well started, I went 
out in the yard with the sextant to take the index correc- 
tion I had forgotten to take at the beach. As I came in 
the back door with the sextant, Anne and Archie came 
in the front. Anne said, ‘‘ You’re under arrest and, what’s 
more, you’re caught with the goods in your hand!” 

Archie, who is doubtless used to having people upset 
when he appears, said soothingly: ‘“‘No, you aren’t, 
Miss Bowditch. I just have to ask you a few questions, 
that’s all.” So he did, about what I was doing, why I 

(Continued on page 132) 
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WHY NOT TRY THE WEST 


Something for the Cruiser to Look forward to When Peace Comes 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


not too far in the future — your cruising man will 
” 


Com the end of the war — and may that day be 


be ‘‘rarin’ to go,” after his long confinement to 
certain restricted waters, with the necessity of having to 
get his hook down in some harbor by sundown each day 
and with blue water voyaging out for the duration. 
Even under these adverse conditions, the persistence of 
your dyed-in-the-wool cruiser has been remarkable, and 
many of those who have had the freedom to get away 
only for week-ends have kept their boats in commission 
and poked around in such sheltered waters as Long 
Island Sound or the Bay of the Chesapeake, even if they 
could not, stick their noses outside. 

But once they see daylight ahead, with restrictions 
removed, and those off-shore cruising yachts now in 
government service returned to their normal pursuits 
and restored to something of their pristine glory, we are 
going to see a resurgence of cruising that will carry the 
yacht sailor as far as possible from old, familiar waters 
and will dot our coasts and Great Lakes with sail and 
power “craft to an extent never before known. For the 
unfamiliar is always beckoning, and the lure of the sea 
and adventure is as strong today as when, centuries ago, 
our sturdy ancestors shoved off to discover and settle 
half the world. Which does not mean, of course, that 
every cruising man will have either the boat or the time 
to go on long offshore voyages. But with the develop- 
ment of a fine fleet of seagoing yachts as a result of ocean 


Looking down one of the steep streets of Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
towards the harbor, which is an ideal anchorage and a good jumping 
off place for a cruise through the islands. Photos by Three Lions 
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The beautiful Virgin Islands, lying just east of Puerto Rico, are the most northerly of a long string of volcanic islands that stretch in the form of 
a bow to Trinidad, off the South American coast. The sheltered waters between the Virgins are ideal for cruising, as this air photograph shows 


INDIES? 


and long distance racing, capable of extended voyaging 
with reasonable comfort, the urge to get off shore and 
visit strange waters will be harder than ever to resist. 

To Atlantic Coast sailors, the cruising waters that 
offer the greatest possibilities to satisfy this urge to 
“‘go foreign” without taking an unreasonable length of 
time, yet for some reason are but little known to yachts- 
men, are the West Indies, those islands that enclose the 
Caribbean Sea. In particular, the Windward and Lee- 
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world. For some reason, they seem ee acne! OUTER 
better known to British cruising 3 ST. THOMAS a eanasaanaeadite 
men than to American, in spite of {J + Somes nevis() > anrieva ry 
the fact that they are much closer to Pitt sin: © MONSERRAT 
our coast than to Europe. At least, I I I GRANDE TERRE 
one sees, or hears of, more British Chart of the Virgins and Leeward and Windward Islands aidan aay 
yachts cruising there than American. LI O . 
From the Virgin Islands, just east of Puerto Rico, a | York or the Southern Aegan peli | 
long string of islands in the form of a bow stretches New England Coast. Ooo | 
southward for some 600 miles to the coast of South This is about twice the ste 
America, ending in Trinidad, at the mouth of the Ori- _— distance to Bermuda, to } Af 
noco River, which shelters a big bay, or sound, called ~— which the owners of even | 
the Gulf of Paria. Discovered by Columbus on his sec- _—_ small yachts think noth- Dyurimove 
ond and third voyages, and named by him and theearly ing of making the trip 
navigators who followed in his wake, the upper half of | in spring or summer. St. } M4 \4 
this group are called the Leeward Islands, and the lower Thomas also lies about — 
half, the Windward Islands. Their eastern sides are ex- 1000 miles southeast of 
posed to the trade winds, which blow from the northeast | Miami; but although this a) ST.VINCENT 
to east-southeast throughout the entire year, with only — distance is shorter than BARBADOS 
occasional local shifts to another quadrant; but on the — that from New York, it } ioe 
westward side, in their lee, the islands form a barrier __ is all to, windward in the 5 Grenadines 
which gives smooth water and delightful sailing, with teeth of what may be 
towns and anchorages on the leeward side of nearly very fresh trade winds, } GP anenaca 8 
every island. It is veritably a sailor’s paradise. and it is almost sure to 
The larger of these islands are mountainous, covered _ be a hard, wet and un- 
with lush foliage, with a bold shore, and enclose the comfortable trip. There- LO To8ee 
eastern end of the Caribbean Sea, with openings be- _fore, it is almost always SOUTH AMERICA | 
tween them of not over 20 to 30 miles in width. Except avoided by those cruis- 
when passing these openings, through which the trade ing for pleasure. Fritz Gulf of TRINIDAD 
wind blows freshly at certain seasons of the year, a Fenger made this pas- Paria 
yacht can cover the whole distance in comparatively sage in his Diablesse, and in ) 
smooth water and with only moderate breezes, mostly — tacked endlessly to wind- — T 


abeam. In many of the islands the mountains rise to 
4000 feet or over and one can go the whole stretch, ex- 
cept for that between Trinidad and Grenada at the 
southern end, without losing the land except in case of 
rain squalls, which usually only last for a short time. 

All this, coupled with the fact that the islands belong 
variously to the British, French, Dutch (and some for- 
merly to Denmark) and the customs and habits are 
those of the home country, thus lending variety and 
color to the ever changing scene, makes these islands a 
cruising ground that has a particular charm and lure, 
and which should be better known to American yachts- 
men. For a winter or spring cruise, the Islands offer ad- 
vantages that cannot be found elsewhere off the East 
Coast of North America. The only deterrents in the eyes 
of many yachtsmen are the distance and the time in- 
volved in getting there. And yet these are not, or need 
not be, as great as one might think. 

St. Thomas lies approximately 1400 miles from New 











ward along the northern 

coast of Haiti and Puerto Rico, as he relates in an ex- 
cellent book of his cruise through the Windward and 
Leeward Islands, the Cruise of Diablesse. 

In going from New York under sail, or even from such 
southern ports as Charleston, it is best to make one’s 
easting north of the latitude of 30°, in the belt of pre- 
vailing westerly winds, and then swing south for the 
Virgins so as to make a fair wind of the Trades when 
one reaches them somewhere south of the latitude of 
25°. Remember that the Trades, in the winter time, are 
apt to blow as much from the east as from the northeast; 
and sometimes they even blow for days from the south of 
east; say east-southeast. And they may blow hard, 
from 25 to 35 miles in strength, which makes for dusty 
going in a small boat if the wind is forward of the beam. 
If one stops at Bermuda on the way down, this not only 
breaks the passage into two legs of perhaps four or 
five days each, but the course from Bermuda should 
give a fair lay to the Virgin Passage and St. 
Thomas. At any rate, if one elects to sail down, 
and is prepared to use power through any calm 
belts, some twelve days should be allowed for 
the voyage from New York, excepting under 
very favorable chances. I once did it in a com- 
mercial schooner of 150 tons in nine and one-half 
days, but we had strong, fair winds all the way. 

If one is limited as to time, another, and 


View of the head of the harbor and the town, St. Thomas, 
with its picturesque mountain ridge in the background. 
Photo Furness West-Indies Line 











The Island of St. Kitts (also called St. Christopher) from the leeward side. 
The lower slopes of the mountains are cultivated and green with sugar 


cane in season. Photo Furness West-Indies Line 


THROUGH THE PICTURESQUE LEEWARD 
ISLANDS 


Upper left, the Plaza inthe old Danish town 
of Christiansted, Island of St. Croix, about 
40 miles south of St. Thomas. Left, the island 
peak of St. Eustatius (Statia) as seen across 
the channel from the old fort on Brimstone 
Hill, St. Kitts. Photos Furness West-Indies 
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Entrance to old Fort Orange 
(above), St. Eustatius, where the 
firing of a salute in 1776 to an 
American armed brig was the first 
official recognition of the new 
Continental Congress. Photo by 
Three Lions. Left, Red Hook land- 
ing, St. Thomas, looking toward 
St. John Island. W. P. Colton photo 






























Landing and town of Fredericksted on the west end of St. Croix, as 
seen from the roadstead. Once Danish, the island is now a U. S. 
possession. Photo Furness West-Indies Line 


perhaps a better, way of getting his yacht south is 
either to send her down ahead with a crew signed on for 
the passage, or to ship the boat down on the deck of a 
freighter or other steamer, if the yacht is not too big. 
A steamer can handle a yacht up to 45 or even 50 feet 
in length, and before the war the cost was not prohibi- 
tive. She could be sent either to San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
to St. Thomas, or to Trinidad, de- 
pending on which way one wanted 
to cruise the islands. 

If one wants to visit other islands 
of the West Indies besides the Wind- 
ward and Leewards, it would be ad- 
visable to start from St. Thomas, 
thence work eastward through the 
Sir Francis Drake Channel in the 
Virgins, to the French and Dutch 
Island of St. Martin’s, which would 
bring the only windward legs in 
somewhat sheltered waters. Then 
swing south for St. Kitts (also called 
St. Christopher), or go farther east 
to Antigua if the wind was north- 
east, which, with its associations of 
Lord Nelson and his fleet, is well 
worth visiting. Thence, in the lee of 
the islands, let her go south, past, 
and visiting, Nevis, Guadeloupe, 
lovely Dominica, Martinique with 
its volcano of Mt. Pelee, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, Granada and Trinidad. 

Then, for the return passage, one could slide before 
the Trades along the Venezuelan Coast some 450 miles 
to the Dutch Island of Curacao, and thence across the 
Caribbean, with the wind abeam, or abaft it, to the 
south side of Haiti (another 400 miles) and through the 
Windward and Crooked Island passages to Nassau 
and Florida. From St. Thomas to Trinidad and back to 
Nassau, some 2000 miles, with the prevailing 
winds always fair, the cruise could be made in 
less than six weeks, with plenty of time for all 
the stops that were alluring. 

If one’s time were more limited, then the boat 
should be shipped to Barbados or Trinidad by 
steamer, or sailed directly there if she were too 
big for shipment, and the cruise made from 
south to north, sailing up in the lee of the Wind- 
ward and Leewards, with a stop at every island, 


Off the town of Basseterre, St. Kitts. This open roadstead in 
the lee of the mountains gives a good anchorage. Native boats 
ready to take one ashore. Photo Furness West-Indies Line ‘igs 
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Small boat landing at St. Thomas. The yacht in 
foreground looks like an old friend, the 
“Kidney Bean.” Photo, Three Lions 
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beginning with lovely Grenada. At St. Thomas, 
one could then swing westward and coast along 
the southern shores of Puerto Rico, San Do- 
mingo and Haiti, and thence to Nassau and 
Florida through the Windward Passage between 
Haiti and Cuba, as before, a distance of some 
1600 miles, which could be covered in some four 
to five weeks if need be, although one would 
want to linger longer at some of the colorful 
little ports if time could be stolen for it. 

As to the size and type of yacht best suited for such a 
cruise, much depends, of course, on what one is used to 
sailing and handling. It could be done with a very small 
boat if she were sturdy and well found. From 30 feet up 
would do it safely, but there would not be much comfort 
in 30 feet or much room for ice and supplies, and it fre- 
quently blows hard through the openings between the 
islands when the Trades are fresh. But these wet stretches 
would be followed by smooth sailing in the lee of tall 
hills and mountains, their heads usually covered by 
fleecy trade wind clouds. From 40 
to 50 feet of length would be plenty 
large, and most of the fleet of Ber- 
muda racers could do the trip with 
ease. A motor sailer, with a speed of 
8 knots, would be ideal for the cruise, 
and a power cruiser, if designed and 
built for open water, could do it 
nicely if she could carry enough fuel. 
While fuel can be had at all the 
larger ports, there might be some 
difficulty in taking it aboard, as serv- 
ice stations as we know them in the 
States are not often found, except at 
St. Thomas, Trinidad and one or 
two other places. With a power 
boat, one could always make the 
hops between the islands when 
weather conditions permitted in 
from one to two or three hours. But 
the boat, whatever her size, should 
be able to “take it”? on occasion, 
although it seldom gets very bad 
and, when it does, there is always 
a port on the lee side of some island where one can wait 
until the Trades moderate. As a rule, they blow harder 
in the daytime than at night. 

In the foregoing, I have given only a general picture. 
In the next issue will be a more detailed and intimate 
description of the cruise that will be of help to anyone 
making the trip when the war ends. 
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The start of an Arrow Class race. It was won by No. 16, with 33 second and 31 third. F. W. Johnson photo 
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THE LAKE MICHIGAN ARROW FLEET 


A Class of 18-footers that is one of the Most Active on the Great Lakes 


By DOROTHY and JIM HOLSTON 


EW one-design classes often grow at remarkable 
speed for a time but, due to features of the design 
or to the lack of building facilities, are limited to 

local use. However, the Lake Michigan Arrow fleet 
shows signs of attracting attention far beyond the limits 
of the Chicago district. One section of beautiful Wil- 
mette Harbor boasts of a fleet of 23 of these little craft, 
the first of which was launched in 1937. 

The Class has an interesting history. The present 
commodore of the Sheridan Shore Yacht Club, Al Brit- 
tain, commissioned A. M. Deering, naval architect of 
Chicago, to design the first Arrow in 1937. Jens Chris- 
tensen, who came to this country from Denmark as a 
young man, built the first one in his Chicago yard and 
has since turned out 60 of the present fleet, which num- 


An Arrow full and by. Note the roomy cockpit 









bers a total of 100. (Jens is now building boats for the 
government but the war is not going to last forever and, 
when it is over, he will return to his Arrows. A master 
boatbuilder, he is satisfied only with the best workman- 
ship.) The following year, there were seven boats of the 
class in Wilmette Harbor alone and others elsewhere. 
Last season, 22 boats of the Wilmette Fleet were actively 
raced. 

Day sailing is popular in the Chicago area since there 
are not many harbors near to encourage cruising. Inter- 
est in racing the Arrows is great and competition is keen. 
Forty-seven races were scheduled at Wilmette for 1943, 
including contests on Saturday, Sunday, Wednesday 
(evenings) and holidays. Ladies’ races, with the suf- 
(Continued on page 134) 


Looking for the mark. F. W. Johnson photo 



























mnt > ARE AT THE “FRONT” 


Never before in history have boats, and par- 





ticularly small craft, played so important a role 
ina major war. 1. Landing craft of every type 
shove off for the Italian mainland. 2. LSTs, 
guarded by barrage balloons, at a Sicilian port. 
3. A South Sea native serves as “‘harbor master” 
for an inbound LCT. 4. Guns, men and vehicles 
are not the only equipment brought in by 
landing craft. 5. One of the Coast Guaral’s 
sailing patrol slips by a convoy. 6. LCPs are 
armed with two light machine guns. 7. An LCl 
unloads her human cargo in a South Pacific 
harbor. 8. Heavy traffic on a jungle stream. 
Supplies going up; wounded coming down. 9. 
Lt, Gen. Mark Clark on board a PT in the Gulf 
of Salerno. 10. A Coast Guard ‘83’ with a 
bone in her teeth. 11. Camouflaged Higgins 
Pls at Salerno Bay. 12. Her job completed, this 
landing craft awaits the salvage crew. Official 
Navy, Coast Guard. and Signal Corps Photos 
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PLASTICS AND TOMORROW'S BOAT 


After Years of Experimentation, Plastics for Marine Applications have Come of Age. 
Here is a Description of One Type which is Now Being Put to a Variety of Nautical Uses 


By FRANK R. METCALF and KENNETH H. BOWEN 


Sunday supplements and the star gaze1s, has been 

a forecast of the many places in which plastics would 
and could be applied. Of course, much of this talk has 
concerned the manufacture of all types and sizes of 
boats. Such talk is oftentimes more harmful than bene- 
ficial. Nothing is more detrimental to any projected 
product than to describe it in too glowing and some- 
times misleading terms. 

Several months ago, we had the opportunity of de- 
scribing to the editors of YacuTING the strides that the 
Columbian Rope Company had made in the develop- 
ment and use of a plastic called Co-ro-lite. We had with 
us a small model boat made of this material, a picture 
of which is included with this article. They were inter- 
ested in the applications of such material to the boat 
building industry and asked us to describe the process, 
the material and the possibilities which it might have 
for the boating fraternity. At the outset, it is important 
to explain that the material is a reinforced plastic and, 
as in reinforced concrete, the reinforcing adds strength. 

The popular conception of the ideal boat from the 
owner’s point of view would probably encompass the 
following requisites: she must first of all have the best 
of lines; she must be a true ship in every way, not de- 
signed with the idea of fitting the boat to the materials, 
but the materials to the boat. This is a most important 
point, as the present trend in small boats has been, gen- 
erally, a design with the former view in mind. The pres- 
ent V-section boat, although sacrificing the flowing lines 
of the more expensive boats, does have the definite ad- 
vantage of bringing down the price of stock boats and 
thus enlarging the use of small boats generally. 

A second point to be considered in either a molded or 
a conventionally built boat is the requisite of good per- 
formance. By this is meant that any boat, by whatever 
means constructed or of whatever material, must have 
those qualities which will make for safe and economical 
use. Any material should be capable of reproducing the 
best efforts of the yacht designers and should be adapted 
to the construction facilities of the boat buildingindustry. 


Fs: MANY years, one of the favorite subjects of the 


The completed jettison tanks. Here are two different sizes 


Cost has always been one factor which has tended to 
check a great potential demand for boats of all types. 
It has probably been the chief, if not the only, complaint 
which has never been satisfactorily met. If the potential 
customer has unlimited resources, a builder can produce 
whatever is designed. But, unfortunately, this happy 
condition applies to only a small fraction of those inter- 
ested in boating and, therefore, it is necessary to design 
and build to a price which a greater number of the boat- 
ing public can afford. We are, then, faced with two 
choices: 1, keep the same designed boat at the same 
price; or, 2, develop new methods for fabricating a 
boat’s hull which will give either a better boat in the pre- 
vailing price range, or a boat equal to those now in use, 
but at a cheaper price. From the work that has been 
done with Co-ro-lite up to the present, we feel that in- 
teresting possibilities are on the horizon when considered 
from the second hypothesis. 

From the standpoint of the owner, the next most im- 
portant item is the upkeep of a boat. Any plastic mate- 
rial must have the ability to “take it” over a long period 
of time, must be able to take and hold paint, or have the 
finish molded on the original boat. It must be resistant 
to the inroads of the various marine growths and organ- 
isms which have proven so destructive to hulls made of 
wood. It should be completely inert, not susceptible to 
electrolysis. Boat hulls or sections made of a plastic 
should not warp. It also goes without saying that any 
such material should be leakproof, should be readily 
repairable, and should be capable of molding as nearly 
in one section as possible. 

Turning now to the builders’ requirements for boat 
building material. First in importance, no doubt, is the 
relative cost of building by conventional methods or by 
the low-pressure method used in the molding of large 
sections of plastic material. One of the principal costs of 


Possibly not the last word in hull design, but this “‘Co-Ro-Cat,”” made 

by bisecting a plastic jettison tank and rigging the “hull” with a 

Penguin rig, proved that this type of plastic material could withstand 
the action of water, sun and wind 




















































































































The fiber is needled or felted by machines such as these. Right, here is 
the operation by which the felted blanket is preformed, in a simple 
operation, into the desired shape or form 


building any fabricated part, be it a house or a boat, is 
the labor which goes into the part. When we speak of the 
new art of molding, it is not with the thought of cutting 
out the part of labor in the assembly, but of reducing 
the cost-per unit, thus greatly increasing the number of 
units produced. 

How will this reduced cost be brought about? As will 
be described later, the process consists of placing the 
preformed, impregnated sections in the mold along with 
the reinforcing members, and molding at a predeter- 
mined pressure and temperature for a specified time, 
which should average about 15 minutes. There are great 
possibilities that the finish can be put on the hull during 
this process. If so, such finish would be permanent and 
would require only slight servicing each year, but prob- 
ably no more of the customary annual repainting. More 
likely, it would be similar to the surface of the modern 
refrigerator, requiring only the retouching made neces- 
sary by scratches and normal weathering. When the 
‘“‘cook”’ is done, it will be simply a matter of putting on 
the finishing touches, which is common to all boats. 

Perhaps the next point of interest to the builder will 
be the possibility of introducing new ideas and new 





















methods. Although time and the war effort have not 
allowed much in the way of development, it has been 
possible to make small sample pieces. Among such sam- 
ples, is a rope rub strake, which can be made either as a 
permanent or a removable part. It is also felt that much 
can be done in molding in the chain plates, cleats, etc. 
It must be emphasized that so far only the surface has 
been scratched in this work. Given time from exacting 
war tasks, it is felt that the yacht designers can work 
many innovations from the plastics which will come 
from the laboratories of the war plants. 

Doubtless, the builder who has keyed his war-time 
work to the building of all types of craft in the conven- 
tional manner will cast a questioning eye at this new 
method of construction. There is no question that the 
boating industry has done a marvelous job in making 
the nation’s sea arm strong. But the very fact that they 
were able to jump from a relatively small industry to a 
large one in such a short time, would tend to prove that 
new methods can be adopted without too much con- 
version. It is not believed at the present time that the 
cost of installing equipment to handle this new material 
will be excessive. Formerly, it was necessary to use a 
large autoclave, but developments now being used make 
it likely that newer and cheaper methods will be devised. 


Loading the autoclave. Left, the preformed shell is placed in the mold. 
Note the materials which are employed in the- molding process: 
cellophane lining, flange ring and victory cloth 
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Some years ago, the New Products Labora- 
tory of the Columbian Rope Company found 
that the addition of resins to a long staple fibre, 
such as a rope fibre, increased its strength 
many times. This applies particularly to tensile 
strength and resistance to shock. The resulting 
material was labeled Co-ro-lite and placed on 
the market, being sold to the molding industry 
as a conventional high pressure molding mate- 
rial where high strength was needed. The war 
has, of course, accelerated all types of research 
and the plastics industry is no exception. Criti- 
cal shortages in metals made it necessary for 
the aircraft industry to substitute other less 
strategic materials. Plastics were needed for 
the construction of larger objects in the avia- 
tion industry. Co-ro-lite was found particu- 
larly adaptable, as the basis of this plastic is a 
large sheet of felted fibres, the felting being 
accomplished without destroying the staple or 
fibre length. It should be remembered that 
strength depends on staple length as well as 
on the type of fibre used. Rope fibre, of course, 
is well adapted to this employment. 

Picturing this blanket of strong felted fibres, in 
widths of 10’ and continuous in length, we can readily 
visualize passing this material through a machine which 
distributes the resin thoroughly and evenly throughout 
the mass. Usually, powdered resin is used to eliminate 
drying and the loss of solvents. The next step is, without 
doubt, the most important. The impregnated felted 
blanket must now be cut or ‘“‘clicked”’ into any con- 


venient shape to form a “‘blank.’”’ Processors of sheet . 


metal will know the function of a blank in metal form- 
ing. The blank is laid in a forming press and drawn into 
any desired shape, called a preform, and is now ready 
for molding. This is one of the outstanding advantages 
of this material, and one can visualize a boat hull made 
from one piece of material with no seams, lap joints, 
multi-plies, or built-up construction. The molding is 
simply accomplished by placing in suitable molds and, 
with a short ‘“‘cure’’ of as low as several minutes, the 
cycle is completed and the molded object ready for 
assembly. 

War work has found many applications for Co-ro-lite. 
These have made it possible to make comparisons with 
more conventional materials. One of the largest uses has 
been in the manufacture of jettison tanks for the Navy. 


® 


A single mold plastic runabout of conventional size and unusual con- 
struction and interior design 
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After being removed from the autoclave, the half-shells from which the 
jettison tank are made are taken from the molds 


In case you do not know, a jettison tank is used by a 
combat plane as an auxiliary container for fuel until an 
emergency arises, such as an encounter with the enemy, 
in which case, the tank (carried externally) is jettisoned 
or dropped from the plane. In other words, a fighter, ob- 
servation plane, or dive bomber has a much greater 
cruising radius with a jettison tank. 

Tanks with a fuel capacity of 186 gallons and measur- 
ing 9’ in length have been made on a production basis 
from this material. This is an interesting application for 
a high strength material, inasmuch as the stresses of a 
jettison tank carrying 1100 pounds of fuel riding on the 
outside of an airplane are very great. Changes in direc- 
tion, take-offs, dives, landings, will often build up loads 
as high as 7 ‘‘G,” or seven times the static weight. Aside 
from this, of course, the tank must be light in weight 
(approximately 4% pound per gallon). The strength of 
Co-ro-lite is best demonstrated by the fact that the loads 
for this application were taken mostly by the shell 
proper, very little internal reinforcing being necessary. 
Production of these units has been in very large quanti- 
ties as compared to that of boat hulls of a given design, 
or to streamlined superstructures or boat fittings. 

The physical properties of this plastic, as has 
been previously mentioned, center about its high 
impact strength and relatively high modulus of 
elasticity, particularly in flexure. Most readers 
of YACHTING would be bored with a compilation 

_ of these figures, so we are content in this article 
to merely hit the high spots. 

What can Co-ro-lite do for the boatmen of the 
country? A program has already been launched 
to find places for this new materiai in a post-war 
America, not the least of which is the construc- 
tion of boats. 

The jettison tank shells may have made us 
conscious of this when we first began to make 
them, for they are very similar in shape to a 
Kayak, and requests from employees to take a 
rejected one home resulted in finding them in 
some lake or pond with a youngster at the 
(Continued on page 136) 
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ICE BOAT RACING—A 
FEW DO’S AND DON'T’S 


Part | —Looking Over the Course Before the Start 


By RAYMOND A. RUGE 


A cat rigged ‘‘Skeeter,” a 
Class E front steerer, a modern 
type of ice boat. A. F. Sozio, 
from ‘“‘Wings on the Ice” 


VERY ice boatman loves to race; “‘cruising”’ and 
- “‘day sailing’’ are practically non-existent. Every 
ice boatman is constantly working on his boat, and 
95 per cent of his effort is directed toward an increase 
in speed. Races are so short, and one wears so much 
padding in an attempt to keep warm, that comfort is a 
secondary consideration. Speed is paramount, and there 
are no limits to the efforts your typical ice boatman will 
make to get just a little more out of the old hooker. 
Having discussed basic ice boat design and sailing in 
an earlier series of articles (Yacutine, November, 1942, 
through February, 1943), it is logical to take up ice 
boat racing, the problems which confront the racing 
skipper, and on the solution of which his success or 
failure so largely depends. There is no simple formula for 
success here any.more than there is in summer time 
yachting. As in the waterborne sport, every day’s 
weather, every race course and every group of competi- 
tors present new problems. In any given race, the 
skipper who copes most successfully with the greatest 
number of these problems will stand the best chance of 
coming home in front. Further, a failure to solve any 
one of them will be enough to injure his chances severely. 
First, then, sailing conditions are subdivided into (a) 
Wind and (b) Ice. One point offers the clue to-most sail- 
carrying problems: a boat carrying too much sail is 
handicapped just as severely as one carrying too’ little. 
It is obvious that insufficient sail on a light day will kill 
a boat’s performance. It is not so obvious that a boat 























































































lugging too much canvas in a blow is unable to do her 
best. 

(a) Wind. In the lightest airs carry full sail, and set the 
battens to give plenty of draft. Keep your sails well off 
and make every effort to keep moving rather than to 
point high, particularly at the start. Trim closer and 
point higher should you build up enough speed to war- 
rant, for any real increase in speed will pull the apparent 
wind around towards the bow and cause a luff, to be 
cured only by trimming sheets. Do not try to ‘‘squeeze”’ 
speed out of the boat by frantically trimming the sheets 
the moment you hop aboard; more often than not you 
will only succeed in killing her way altogether. Let her 
speed build up and trim sheet gradually, just enough to 
keep her from luffing. In this way you can steadily 
increase speed until you are making all the wind is good 
for. Then continue to sail carefully, maintaining speed 
at all costs rather than trying to point high. Luff in the 
puffs and sail freer in the slack spots between puffs. 
As you start the downwind leg, turn the weather mark 
in an easy swing, and don’t, for Pete’s sake, 
turn straight downwind if you hope to get 
anywhere. Remember that the wind is 
light. Sail off at 90° to 120° to the true 
wind until you pick up a puff. If it has 
enough power really to give you a boost, 
swing further off the wind, to about. 150°, 
and try to stay with it. Often a puff can be 
ridden right through a fleet of boats by the 
one boat that “happened” to have good 
way on when it first struck in. This is not 
luck, it is good management. Make your 
jibe to the opposite leg before you run out 
of this puff, and try to sail back across the 
course while still using the same piece of 
wind. It can be done! 


Contrasting types of ice boats seen at a 
regatta. Both cats and sloops are represented 
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In medium breezes, carry full sail but set your battens 
with less curvature, or use stiffer ones, since the higher 
speeds attained will call for a flatter sail. Start “full 
and by” but be quick to trim sheets and build up to 
your maximum speed. If the breeze is ‘‘spotty,”’ remem- 
ber to give her more sheet the moment you feel a definite 
slackening of pull on the main sheet, and to trim in again 
as soon as she begins to pick up. A flat-trimmed sail 
has practically no power at slow speeds. The downwind 
leg may be sailed a little less delicately than in a light 
air but the technique of riding across. the direct course 
until you pick up a puff, and then running down with 
the puff, is still a good one. Of course, if the puff happens 
to come just as you turn the weather mark, thank your 
lucky stars and swing off to a full 150° to the true 
wind right away. 

In strong winds, carry the smallest sail that will 
get you started. You will be amazed how small a piece 
of canvas this can be. I have used a Class E sail on a 
700 lb. Class C boat, and made all the speed it was pos- 
sible to make without carrying away something vital. 
On this occasion, I remember carrying a steady hike for 
30 or 40 yards, with a tiny little sail that looked ridicu- 
lous in proportion to the boat and spars. Experience has 
proved again and again that in a strong wind too much 
canvas is a far greater handicap than too little. Too 
much canvas means spilling wind, which means a flap- 
ping sail, which, in turn, is a most effective air brake. 
A tiny sail, sheeted tight home, stiff and unflapping, 
will get you there a lot faster — and a lot safer, both 
for you and the boat. The only catch is that you must 
get up to speed before you can trim a tiny sail close. 
Start with a good rap full and get rolling before you try 
to trim sheet and point. Never mind the other boats 
or the course, get going. Use stiff battens, and have them 
well taped, especially the after two or three feet, as the 
terrific slatting when coming about can easily break 
them and start a rip in the sail. (The principle involved 












LIGHT AIR 


PREMIUM ON MAINTAINING 
BOAT SPEED REGARDLESS 


oF 
EXTRA DISTANCE 


——-—* VSUAL COURSE 
——> BETTER COURSE 
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@ SAIL FOR ZONE OF GOOD BREFZE 
AT ONCE, DONT POINT TOO HIGH. 


@ DONT COME ABOUT UNTIL MARK CAN 
BE MADE ON A GOOD FREE COURSE 
WITHOUT PINCHING. 

@ SA/L FOR ZONE OF GOOD BREEZE 
RATHER THAN STRAIGHT FOR MARK. 

@ 7vRN DOWN WIND FoR THE MARK 
AFTER GAINING MAXIMUM SPEED. 
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STRONG WIND 


- 
PREMIUM ON CONTROL 
AND 
AVOIDING SKIDS Of 
EXTRA DISTANCE 

° 


———- USUAL COURSE 
“= B8ETTER COURSE 


@ STAY IN PARTIAL LEE OF WEATHER SHORE. 
THIS PERMITS 2. 

@ WIDE SWEEPING TURN MAINTAINS SPEED 
AND LEADS TO BEST APPROACH TO LEE MARK 

© SLACKEN SHEET AS MARK 13 NEARED. 
TMS PERMITS TURN WITHOUT SKID. 

@ COAST DEAD TO WINDWARD AS SHEET 
4S TRIMMED. 

@ SEAR OFF BEFORE LOSING HEADWAY 
AND LAY THE MARK WITHOUT ANY 
EXTRA HITCH 











in the effectiveness of the small sail is that, with double 
the wind velocity, only one-quarter the sail area is 
needed to produce the same amount of power.) 

(b) Ice. The condition of the ice surface, as well as the 
wind strength, determines the runners to be used. Ice 
conditions often vary considerably during a single 
day. Hence runners must be easily interchangeable, so 
that there will be no temptation to stick to the wrong 
set because it is too much trouble to change. A complete 
runner change ought to take not over ten minutes at the 
most, if riding bolts are in good condition with easily 
working threads and with cotter-pins that aren’t too 
stiff to be bent easily. Soft copper or brass wire is ideal 
for cotter-pinning, since it can be bent with the fingers. 

There are, of course, many types of runners but the 
following three basic forms ought to see you through 
any conditions under which a race would be sailed: 
(1) Heavy cast iron, about 70° cutting angle, fairly 
flat blade, for high winds and hard ice, where skidding 
and excessive hiking are the major problems; (2) medium 
heavy cast iron, about 85° cutting angle, slightly more 
rocker than type (1), for medium to light breezes on 
hard ice, or for high winds on soft ice, where set (1) 
would dig in too much. These are your general purpose 
runners and will prove to be right for 90 per cent of 
the conditions under which you can expect to race. 
(3) T iron, fairly flat, sharpened to ahout 85°. For a 
Class E boat, these can be of 1144” by 1144” by 4” stock; 
for Class D or Class C, they should be of 1144” by 114” by 
5/4” or even 34” as the 4” T will “chatter” at high 
speed and will dull itself rapidly. These are for use on 
hard ice only, and particularly when the breeze is very 
light or the ice has a light covering of snow. When light 
snow becomes windpacked, the resistance of a V-shaped 
cast iron runner will almost stop the boat, while T-iron 
shoes will zip through it like steel knives. T iron should 
not be used on soft or slushy ice since it is dangerous, 

(Continued on page 142) 





It takes all kinds of boats to make a Fleet. South Pacific natives are now as familiar with small American vessels as they are with 
their own local craft. In the background, center, is an SC subchaser, and to the right is an APc. Official U. S. Navy Photo 


SMALL BOATS 


IN WORLD WAR II 


By L. W. VANCE, Lt., USN 


F THE 2500 to 3000 vessels that took 
part in the invasion of Sicily, the major- 
ity were small craft — infantry landing 
barges, mine sweepers, submarine chas- 
ers, patrol craft, tank landing craft, 
support vessels, control vessels, air- 

craft rescue vessels and the much publicized motor 
torpedo boats. The role played by these vessels in this 
gigantic operation was a tremendously important one, 
and they came through with flying colors. Generally 
speaking, the existence of the Navy’s vast small boat 
fleet, as well as the duties they perform, has heretofore 
been little known to the American public, but the per- 
formance of this heterogeneous flotilla will become 
more and more familiar as the war progresses and 
amphibious operations on an even larger scale take 
place and become generally known. 

The small boat fleet is necessarily a heterogeneous 
one in view of the fact that most of the boats are de- 
signed to perform but one type of duty. To differentiate 
between the various types now in service, the Navy has 
assigned to each type a designating combination of 
letters; for instance, an SC is a subchaser, a PC, a 
patrol craft and an AMc, a coastal mine sweeper. 
These vessels are on duty today in every part of the 
world and often turn in performances that would do 
credit to any larger warship, even though the largest 
of them do not exceed 200’ in length. An SC, for in- 
stance, is but 110’ in length and a PC, 173’. The cousins 
of the PCs, the PCEs and PCSs, are 180’ and 136’ 
long, respectively, and have exactly the same type of 
duty — anti-submarine patrols and convoy operations. 

Anti-submarine patrol operations are conducted 
wherever enemy submarines can be expected to appear. 
The SC and PC groups operate not only in the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean, but in the Pacific as well. In 
addition to their regular duties, they are also called 
upon to fulfill other types of assignments for which 
they were never built. Sometimes these unlooked for 
assignments turn out rather strangely; as in the case 


of a subchaser that had taken part in the landing 
operations on the beach at Salerno and was ordered to 
proceed to another port to deliver two empty landing 
craft to a certain American naval officer. 

“We first realized something was wrong when some- 
body started firing at us,”. the skipper said. ‘We 
couldn’t tell whether it came from ships some 10 miles 
out on the horizon or from shore. There were two 
possibilities,’ he continued, “‘that friendly ships were 
shelling the vicinity of the port where enemy units 
might be isolated, or that enemy ships were shelling 
the Allied held port.’’ Suddenly, they realized the 
firing came from shore batteries. It took three-quarters 
of an hour, under constant fire, for the little ship to 
zig-zag her way to safety. 

Another out of the ordinary duty for the subchasers 
and patrol craft during the Mediterranean campaign 
consisted of acting as ‘‘control’”’ vessels, or guides, for 
the bigger ships when entering strange harbors where 
landings were to be made. Under constant fire and far 
in the lead, these little ships braved uncharted mine- 
fields to bring their big sisters in safely. 

Not all of the small boat fleet are engaged in anti- 
submarine operations. Many of them are assigned to 
far less glamorous although equally important work. 
Take the minesweepers. They, too, operate in every 
theatre of war, but their duties can almost be described 
in one word — monotonous. Day in and day out, they 
sweep the channels of friendly harbors by means of 
special apparatus attached to some part of the ship. 
Once in a while, as during invasion operations, they 
may be called upon to sweep enemy held channels, 
but outside of these few and far between opportunities 
for excitement, their work is mere routine. 

Airplane rescue craft are also part of the small boat 
fleet. Wherever Allied aircraft fly over water, these 
mercy ships operate, oftentimes penetrating deep into 
enemy held waters to fulfill their missions. Their chief 
purpose is to rescue personnel; although they attempt to 
salvage as much of a floating plane as they possibly can. 
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Many other types of Navy-built small craft 
are now in service throughout the world. PTs, 
gatekeepers, fuel oil carriers, gasoline barges, 
LCIs, LSTs and LCTs (landing craft), salvage 
boats, towing vessels, and numerous other 
classes of naval auxiliaries form the small boat & 
fleet. Usually possessing only a small part of 
the required range, they are “herded” across 
oceans by mother ships that supply them with 
water, provisions and fuel at frequent intervals. 
But this fleet was not acquired overnight. 
With Pearl Harbor, the Navy found itself 
short of small auxiliary craft to carry on patrol, 
rescue and salvage work. Hundreds of motor 
boats, steamers, tankers, water-taxis, barges, 
scows, fishermen, towing vessels and cruisers 
were either received as gifts or requisitioned — 
purchased and immediately converted into 
naval auxiliaries. Vessels were taken from every 
port in the U. S. and even from Japanese in 
Hawaii. Unlike combat vessels, the work of 
these small craft. has seldom been publicized 
but, nevertheless, they are playing a major 
part in the winning of this war. 
On September 1, 1939, the Navy’s small 
boat fleet consisted of three 65’, fifty-four 75’ 
and seven 100’ ex-Coast Guard cutters which 
it had received with the repeal of prohibition. 
During 1941, several dozen more yachts and 
fishing vessels were added, but considerable 
time was spent in converting these boats from 
civilian to Navy use. Immediately after December 7th, 
both the rate of acquisition and conversion was stepped 
up in order to meet the rapidly growing submarine 
menace. By the end of 1942, three hundred and ninety- 
one more boats of all types had been pressed into serv- 
ice and, during the first three months of 1943, thirty- 
four additional vessels hoisted commission pennants. 
The most pressing demand for these boats was for 
anti-submarine work, and the majority of them were 
immediately marked for patrol duty. Those that had 
been built as tankers, scows, barges and towing vessels, 
however, were assigned, whenever possible, to the same 
general type of duties which they had performed during 
their civilian careers. All of the boats were classified 
first as to size and then according to the nature of their 
general assignments. Those between 170’ and 250’ 


Above, Landing Craft-Support are speedy armed boats which defend 

other landing craft against strafing and lay machine gun barrages 

ahead of invading troops. Official U. S. Navy Photo. Right, an out- 

board propelled Army small boat, of which there are thousands, up 
river on a South Pacific island. Signal Corps Photo 


Landing craft are playing an increasingly important role in this essen- 
tially amphibious war. Above are three different types on the beach 
during the invasion of Kiska. Official U. S. Navy Photo 


and possessing roughly 400 to 1000 hp. were designated 
as PYs, the ‘“‘P”’ standing for “patrol” and the “Y” 
for “‘yacht.” Vessels over 50’ and under 170’ were 
generally classified as ‘‘ District Craft’? and, as such, 
were subdivided into more than thirty ‘“Y” classes 
according to their use. A ‘‘ YP,” for instance, is a patrol 
boat. Similarly, a YHB is a houseboat, a YMS is a 
minesweeper; a YDT, a diving tender and a YW is a 
water barge. Boats over 250’ in length are generally 
classified as PGs, or Patrol Gunboats; those under 50’ 
are known simply as “Small Boats.” Some boats can 
not be classified in any of the above groups and are 





given the obscure designation of IX. One of the more 
noteworthy [Xs in existence is the famous red-sailed 
Chinese junk, Hung-ho, which toured the major sea- 
ports of the United States a few years back for the 
benefit of Chinese relief. 

The task of converting this heterogeneous collection 
of small craft to Navy use would be a tremendous one 
in normal times. In war time it was simply impossible 
to do much more than make a few hurried alterations 
and send the vessels to sea. With a few exceptions, 
almost no structural changes were made. Deck winches 
were removed, fish holds were converted to crew’s 
living quarters, necessary repairs were made and a 
Navy crew sent aboard. Many vessels which were to 
carry fresh provisions had to have their refrigerating 
capacities enlarged. West Coast fishermen gladdened 
the hearts of Navy men in this respect; their refrigerat- 
ing plants were more than ample for this type of assign- 
ment. 

The type and quantity of offensive weapons carried 
by these ships were in all cases limited by stability re- 
quirements rather than by assigned tasks. Even the 
largest boats carried no more than a 3” or six pounder 
gun at most. The vast majority of them received only 


It is not uncommon for sea conditions to cause landing craft of all sizes 
to broach to on hitting the shore. Here is a ‘‘morning after” scene on an 
Italian beachhead. An LST is offshore. Signal Corps Photo 
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Left, a typical scene at a Sicilian port during the later stages 
of the invasion of the Italian mainland. PCs and LCls are 
nested together in the left foreground; landing barges are to 
the bottom, right. Above, a new use for a rubber boat. This 
pneumatic raft is equipped with an outboard and loaded 
rs with a 1,000 pound bomb. Official U. $. Navy Photo 


a couple of .30 or .50 caliber machine guns, a Very 
pistol, a few Springfields and an assortment of pistols: 
All those assigned coastal convoy and anti-submarine 
patrol duty carried depth charges in varying quantities. 
Since all the patrol boats were slow, by Navy stand- 
ards, the captains were cautioned not to set their 
charges too shallow, in order to avoid blowing the sterns 
off their own ships. Nevertheless, a few intrepid skippers 
did make shallow settings on certain occasions when 
they were sure they had located a sub. As a result, 
more than one YP came limping back to port with a 
damaged stern. 

PYs and many of the ‘Y”’ type (District craft) are 
today operating in every theatre of the war except in 
Africa, You'll find them in Iceland, the British Isles, 
along both coasts and in the Caribbean, around the 
Panama Canal, Alaska, the central Pacific Islands, 
including Hawaii, and in the Solomons. In all these 
areas, wherever American troops are present, the “‘ Yip- 
pies,’ as they are usually known, will be found. Now 
that the Navy’s own small boat building program is in 
high gear, with a consequent decrease in the submarine 
danger, the primary duty of these boats has given 
way in many cases to every type of auxiliary work. 
They haul fuel, gas, water, freight, mail, passengers, 
ammunition, troops, food and prisoners. In addition, 
they play a vital part in rescue and salvage operations. 

_ (Continued on page 140) 











A QUIET NICHT 
IN HARBOR 


What Happened to “Uldra” on a 
December Night in the Humber 


By GEOFFREY OWEN 


dreary waterfront on a December afternoon made 

not the slightest impression upon the busy port of 
Hull. It was far too actively engaged belching yellow 
smoke from its factories, sending big freighters out over 
the brown flood of the Humber, welcoming sleek trawl- 
ers home from Bear Island and Icelandic waters, and 
opening and shutting its lock gates to the coveys of 
barges bunched together behind their mother tugs. 
Even the apple-bowed ‘‘keels,’”’ with their great square 
sails — reminders of the Vikings — drifting alongside 
the piles of a wharf, were of more interest than the 
yacht anchored offshore. No, Uldra was not noticed and, 
what offended more deeply, neither was her skipper. 

It was an extremely annoying, and a quite worrying, 
situation. I had no desire to remain out there in the 
flood for the night; not with all that hurrying traffic 
around. But what could I do? With no auxiliary to pop 
me into safety; no wind to allow me to gamble on a 
piece of. dexterous maneuvering; no way of making a 
contact with the shore, because my collapsible dinghy 
had rent its canvas seams and would never have sur- 
vived the hundred yards to the nearest jetty; I was in 
what is commonly known as a predicament. You would 
have thought that all my frantic shouting to each tug 
that passed, all the running up and down deck, all the 
wild waving of arms, would have stirred the curiosity of 
some one. But no, Hull was busy and, besides, what 
right had a yacht — single-handed at that— to be 
there in winter? 

It did not ease my feelings to be without cigarettes or 
tobacco, and it helped not one whit for me to read the 
advertisements for certain brands displayed on a building 
ashore. Further scrutiny disclosed the fact that the same 
building was a public house. The thought of a frothy 
pint of beer, and what I could do to it, drove me on to 
wilder schemes. I rummaged out my ensign and ran it 
up to the masthead. Maybe a customs launch would 
dash out to me. She didn’t. 

The sun, a mossy red ball skulking behind the pall 
from Hull’s chimneys, was slipping rapidly downward. 
Within an hour it would be dark. I sat on the cabin top 
and weighed my chances. A short distance upstream 
was a small indentation in the long, inhospitable frontage 
of wharves, and I felt certain that it marked the entrance 
to a dock; tugs and barges had been bustling in and out 
all afternoon. If I could but reach the place, I knew I 
would be saved from the danger of being run down dur- 
ing the night; I might find a quiet corner and lie in 
peace. But how to cross the oily, four-knot tide without 
the aid of a breeze or an engine? With a draft of almost 
six feet, I knew that Uldra, once in the grip of that 
stream, was going to waltz sidewise at a dismaying 
speed. Could I hope, with the help of my long, unwieldy 
oar, to propel her across the swift flood in quick enough 
time to make my objective? I must have dallied a long 


Tee fact that a seven-ton yawl should arrive off its 


“Uldra’s” arrival in Hull was not impressive. We were not only not no- 
ticed — we were ignored, but our brief stay was an adventurous one 


time because I looked up to discover that the sun had 
set. This served to prod me into action. I decided to 
make the gamble. 

Laboriously, I brought my anchor aboard. Then, 
skipping aft to the sweep lying ready in its oarlock, I dug 
feverishly at the water with it. My frenzied efforts 


seemed quite inadequate; it is against the law of human. — 


possibility to push 33 feet of heavy boat at any speed by 
an oar. Through my spectacles, smudged with perspira- 
tion, I noticed the shore ahead sliding gradually by. My 
leeway was obviously enormous. I dared not look at the 
little haven for which I was attempting; I was not too 


sure of my tenacity in the face of apparent failure. I 


rowed and rowed and rowed. No Roman whip could 
have made me row harder than I did on that occasion. 

I made it — just! And by “just” I mean that Uldra’s 
nose pushed itself against the piles of the wharf at the 
upstream end of the open basin and, by scampering for- 
ward, I was able to claw the ship away from the grasping 
tide into an area of harmless, swirling eddies. Relaxed, I 
allowed Uldra to be jostled around until we were within 
reach of a small coastal steamer. A grimy face looked 
over her side. I was informed that I could not stay there 
and that my best move was to proceed into a dock that 
lay hidden away in the hinterland of tall buildings. 

Looking in the direction the man pointed, I could see 
a channel twisting in toward the city, losing itself in the 
dark shadows of musty warehouses. With the flood tide 
still running, this would be simple to negotiate. What 
was not so simple was the navigation necessary to evade 
a large, three-legged dolphin standing well out in the 
stream; to round it would mean more Herculean efforts 
with the oar. The short December twilight had almost 
finished, and the flickerings of a red kerosene lantern 
dangling on the side of the dolphin were plainly visible. 
Lighting my running lights, I hung them up before 
starting the second round of my flight with the tide. 

I was too occupied to see whether my amiable friend 
on the steamer watched us swoop down on that dolphin 
and whether he was observant enough to note that the 
red lantern was no more after we had infamously grazed 
our way past it. I was much too occupied. And I forgot 
all about the man, even the incident of the lantern van- 
ished from my mind, as I suddenly realized that yet 
another obstacle lay in our way. Out of the gloom ahead 
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I could discern the dim outline of a bridge thwarting our 
path. Because it was low over the water, and because I 
had seen all those tugs and barges traveling to and fro, I 
assumed that it was a swing bridge. I reached for the 
foghorn and blew three lusty blasts. Nothing happened, 


except that they came back at me from the black empti- - 


ness of the buildings around. We sidled on for twenty 
yards before I blew again. There was not one sign that 
anybody was aware of my presence. I blew once more, 
furiously, straining my cheeks in the process. I waited, 
listening for the bark of a human voice or the low grind- 
ing noise that would accompany the opening of the 
bridge. I listened in vain. Unrewarded, I was forced to 
drop anchor to prevent Uldra drifting into the inanimate 
nuisance ahead. Slowly she swung round and faced the 
incoming tide. 

My hopes were raised when the red, green and double 
masthead lights of a tug came into view from the river 
end of the channel. The tug squawked three times on 
her siren, received no response from the sleeping bridge 
and, practically enough, pulled its tow to one side of the 
channel and tied up. A while later, another tug with a 
tow came hustling in from the river. She too pierced the 
quiet with three demanding toots. The bridge remained 
dormant. This tug, however, pursued her course down 
the center of the channel, directly toward the anchored 
Uldra. I comforted myself by arguing that the tug 
skipper knew what he was at. I did not conceive that my 
running lights, still burning brightly, might be taken by 
him to be the lights signifying an opened bridge. I 
merely thought he would judge me an outward bound 
vessel and glide past to port. When I saw that he was 
not deviating one fraction from his head-on course, I 
leaped to my feet and ran forward. He was so close by 
now that I was able to yell at him. I made it rough be- 
cause I thought he would understand better. He did. 
There was a ringing of bells, shouts, engine rumbles, 
thrashing of water and a passing remark aimed at me. 
Then he veered off, turned around and headed for the 
river, disappearing rapidly and completely. So com- 
pletely that for a moment I was mystified. Suddenly, I 
realized what had happened, why that tug had been able 
to slip out of sight so quickly. She had ducked behind 
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her tow which she had left to drift helplessly on, straight 
for Uldra. I looked up at the great bluff bow of a “‘keel”’ 
looming out of the darkness just beyond my bowsprit. I 
did the only thing I could think of to lessen the inevita- 
ble impact. I whipped the chain from around the bitts 
and let it run. : 

I was thankful afterwards that the ‘‘keel”’ hit Uldra 
absolutely square on the end of the bowsprit; the spar 
could not have withstood a glancing blow. The crack of 
a breaking sprit, the splintering of wood, the entangle- 
ment of wire that I felt must occur, did not. After the 
jolt of the collision, the ‘‘keel’’ hovered a moment, in- 
decisively, before scraping down alongside and blunder- 
ing away into the darkness. I stood on the foredeck be- 
wildered, staring down at a perfectly intact bowsprit. 
It was not until I examined it more thoroughly next 
morning that I discovered it three inches farther in- 
board than before and that the half-inch from fid 
running through it forward of the bitts had been bent 
into the shape of a U! 

I might have found that out right after the accident. 
had I not been asked irritably from shore whether I 
wished to pass into the dock. The bridge was open. As I 
wearily hauled in the long length of chain I had let run, 
I had to keep assuring the voice of the bridge-keeper 
that I would not be long. Feeling far from good tem- 
pered, I yet had to moderate my replies, fearful lest, 
after all this turmoil, I would annoy the man into closing 
his bridge before I had passed through. At last, the hook . 
clanked against the topside. Back to the sweep I went 
and slowly Uldra entered the haven, the haven that had 
been so hard to win and that I hoped spelled a peaceful 
night. It gave me Tom, instead. 

At our introduction, I could not tell what he looked 
like. It was pitch black in that tidal dock, a dark, eerie 
place of slumbering granaries and gaunt warehouses. 
High overhead, the sky was a dirty pink, the reflected 
lights of a city that might have been miles away. Except 
for one man at the entrance to the dock who, having 
directed me to the unfathomable depths of jet beyond, 
had now disappeared, I believed myself entirely alone. 


‘Dipping the heavy sweep into unseen water, I slowly 


(Continued on page 146) 


Some of the basins and docks of Hull, the busy port of the Humber River, as seen from the air. Galloway photo 
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Official U. S. Navy photo 


An aircraft carrier’s course is necessarily most irregular, as she 
must maneuver so as to facilitate the handling of her planes. 


SPEAKING. OF NAVIGATION 


It Seems to Come Easier to a Windjammer Sailor 


Editor, YACHTING: 

The arrival of the boating magazines is the high spot 
of the month and I must compliment you on the way 
you are keeping up the quality of Yacut1ne during these 
difficult days. 

I had to give up my squadron in May and I then 
joined the carrier in which I am now navigator. You can 
imagine that I would be pleased with the job as it is 
closer to things nautical than other departments. The 
mechanics of navigation in such a big ship are, of course, 
assisted by numerous gadgets the sailing man never 
thinks existed. For instance, our DR position can be 
read off a couple of dials at any time. But such things 
are a necessity in the type of cruising we do as our track, 
far from being the straight line one usually associates 
with large vessels, is often more irregular than that 
traced by a couple of racing dinks. 

I’ve noted some comment for and against H.O. 214 
in YAcuHTING. I believe that its use is almost universal 
in the Navy nowadays. We do all.our work on plotting 
sheets so we find the single correction method the easiest. 
Some have complained of the book’s bulk. Surely there 
is room to stow the volumes required in any boat. (I’m 
sure there would be in Sara Reid.) And I personally 
work all my sights sitting on the charthouse transom, 
which is exactly like those on the average yacht. We 
ordinarily take sights of six stars, comparing readings 
between myself, the assistant, and the chief until we 
agree or agree to disagree, by — passing C-W and CE 


by marking the time with a second-setting watch reading 
GCT. Ordinarily, the working and plotting by each 


_individual is done in 30 minutes and I then pick the 


fix from this total of 18 lines. An essential part of this 
speed is the use of the Air Almanac, a publication I 
haven’t seen discussed in your pages but whose ad- 
vantages are so obvious that there is no comparison. 
When a quick fix is required, we each take and work 
two stars — getting a six-star fix in fifteen minutes. 
Perhaps such speed is of no interest to the average 
yachtsman but I believe H.O. 214 and the Air Almanac’s 
shortness are also freer from possibility of error. Not 
only are there fewer steps but extracting the wrong (or 
adjacent) value will give an obviously preposterous 
result; something that can’t be said for other methods. 

Our specialty during the daytime is a fix using the 
sun and Venus, a trick that is easy to do when Venus is 
at her farthest from the sun. Simply run through H.O. 
214 with an assumed position to get an approximate 
altitude of Venus, set this on the sextant and look on the 
proper azimuth and there she’ll be. 

We also have a time saver that could be used by any- 
one: a table of sextant corrections which is made up for 
usual height of eye (one column for sun and one for 
stars), with the correction for each degree. I’ve never 
seen this mentioned in anyone’s navigation book. 

I spend most of my time superintending the tactical 
handling of the ship. Perhaps it has never occurred to 

(Continued on page 154) 








HOW TO BUILD A HALF MODEL 


Part II—The Model Carried to Completion 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


AST MONTH, I described the necessary pre- 
: liminaries to the actual shaping of the hull 
of your half model. This month I shall tell 
you how to shape and finish it. 

I assume that anyone attempting to 
make a model will have access to some 
sort of work bench equipped with a vise. This equipment 
is not absolutely necessary, of course, but it is most help- 
ful and its lack will force the model maker to resort to 
makeshift methods. If you have the time, and can get 
the materials, I recommend that you make for yourself 
a model maker’s chisel such as described in Gadgets & 
Gilhickies for April, 1943. This tool will not only make 
the work of shaping your model easier, but will also be 
a permanently useful addition to your tool collection. 

I have found that holding the model about elbow high 
(when standing) is the best position, giving one better 
control over the cutting tool and enabling one to stoop 
and squint at the form of the hull from time to time, 
thus saving the necessity of removing it from the vise at 
frequent intervals. If a parallel clamp is clamped to the 
holding block and the clamp then placed in the vise, it 
will raise the model to the desired height and will also 
enable the model maker to swing the model from side 
to side as the work progresses, making the work much 
easier. ‘ 

In shaping the hull, commence with the midship sec- 
tion and work forward first, and then aft. Also, in 
shaping the sections, it is well to begin at the rail and 
work toward the keel. Haste will make waste at this 
point, for the transverse shaping of the hull requires the 
greatest care. The removal of too much material will 
mean that the use of plastic wood or a ‘‘dutchman”’ will 
have to be resorted to, or, if the damage done is too 
great, the abandonment of the block and starting all 
over again. 

With a well sharpened chisel, proceed to remove wood 
carefully at the midship section, fitting the template at 
frequent intervals as the work progresses and leaving a 
little excess wood to be removed later with file and 











garnet paper. When hoiding 
templates to the hull for check- 
ing, care must be taken that 
they. are held at right angle to 
the keel, or centerline. Failure 
to observe this rule will result 
in distorting the final shape 
badly, particularly toward the 
ends. 

After the hull has been 
roughed out with a chisel, it 
should be gone over with a 
small block plane, set to take a 
very fine cut, and the high 
spots carefully removed. Continue to check with the 
templates during this operation. It is at this point that 
the use of a short flexible spline is indicated. One ap- 
proximately the length of the model is about right. Such 
a spline may be made by cutting a straight grained piece 
of wood to a section of about 3/32” x 3/16’. Lay this 
spline along the hull as though it were a plank and mark 
carefully the high spots that it touches, moving it from 
rail to rabbet line slowly and squinting under to see 
where the light comes through. This, plus the use of the 
fingers, which should be passed over the model at fre- 
quent intervals, will help to assure its fore-and-aft lines 
being fair. The use of small pieces of broken glass is a 


helpful dodge. They make excellent scrapers if handled. 


properly, but care must be taken not to apply too much 
pressure as there is a tendency to scuff up the grain of 
the wood. 

The use of the half round file comes in at the final 
shaping, too. Its rounded side will be found useful in 


’ shaping the hollow parts of the hull, near the keel and at 


the run, where the reverse curve comes in some boats. 
The flat side may be used in removing high spots that 
were discovered with the spline, for smoothing the tran- 
som and for putting the final touches on the model’s 
profile. Nice sharp edges where the transom joins the 
planking, and at the stem, add much to the final appear- 
ance of a model and care should be taken to achieve 
them. A file is the best tool for the purpose. 

The final shaping operation is sanding and, for this, 
the best material to use is garnet paper. It cuts faster 
and lasts longer than old-fashioned sandpaper. Tear the 
sheets into quarters and tear some of the quarters in 
half. These eighths, when folded in half, are just the right 
size for the final sanding operations. A small piece of 
thick felt, such as used for pads under typewriters, is 
useful to wrap the paper around. 

When the hull has been shaped to your satisfaction 
and is sanded smooth, ready for painting, it may be 
given a coat of thin shellac. This fills the pores of the 
wood and makes a satisfactory base for the paint that 
will be applied later. This shellac coat should be rubbed 
down, either with fine steel wool or 7/0 ‘‘ wet-or-dry” 


As the twig is bent so the tree is inclined. Models always seem to 
fascinate small boys. Gordon Aymar photo 


A Convenient Method of 
Holding a Model for 
Carving & Painting 














A corner in the author’s model shop. A cozy spot where the smell of 
wood shavings fills the air. A model of a coasting schooner from 
drawings by H. |. Chapelle is under construction 


sandpaper. In either case, the rubbing should be done 
very lightly so as not to penetrate through the protective 
coat of shellac, but simply to smooth it off. 

No matter how carefully you wipe off a sanded sur- 
face with a dry cloth, you will never succeed in getting 
it really free of fine dust. Professional wood finishers use 
a wiping cloth made from a piece of old, and well washed 
cotton or linen cloth. A satisfactory size for model work 
is about 18’’ square. Using about a cupful of turps with 
10 or 15 drops of varnish added and stirred in, saturate 
the cloth in the liquid and wring it out as dry as possible, 
so that it is barely damp to the touch. Next, fold the 
cloth so that none of the rough edges are exposed and 
it makes a pad about the size of the palm of your hand. 
When not in use, this cloth should be carefully stored in 
a dust free and airtight container. A straight-sided 
bottle such as Alka Seltzer tablets are sold in is ideal for 
the purpose. Such a cloth will serve for a number of 
years without losing its effectiveness and is well worth 
the trouble of preparing. It will be found useful, also, if 
you are given to refinishing your old furniture. It should 
be used just before applying each coat of paint. 

If you did not include the height of the rail in the block 
for the model, it will be necessary to fit it now. It should 
be made of a straight grained piece that will bend with- 
out breaking. A close grained wood like white holly, 
boxwood or cherry is fine for this-purpose but, if not 
available, anything at hand will have to suffice. This 
strip will be fastened down to the deck with the smallest 
fastenings you can find. I use “‘lills,’’ which are tiny pins 
about 34” long and very small in diameter. They may 
usually be purchased in either stationery shops or in the 
notion departments of the larger department stores. 
Brass lills are to be preferred. It will be necessary to drill 
small holes to take the fastenings, otherwise the wood 
would be sure to split. Before attempting to assemble 
the rail with the hull, drill all the holes, and insert the 
lills, ready for driving. Holes should be about 1” apart. 
The ends of the rail should be allowed to protrude both 
forward and aft, to be trimmed off as required after 
secured in position. Just before applying the rail, I al- 
ways give its bottom a coat of John Collins Cement 
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(from Woolworth’s). I also apply the cement to the deck 
where the rail will fit. Then proceed, without delay, to 
drive home the fastenings. The little fashion piece that 
usually fits around the stern of a model is fitted next. 
The inner edge should be finished before fastening but 
the outer side may be made oversize to allow for shaping 
to the required contour after the cement has set. This 
piece should also be fastened down with lills. If the end 
of the fastenings protrude through the transom, by mis- 
take, simply cut off and file flush with the surface. The 


final shaping of this fashion piece is best done with a file. 


The next operation is to apply the rail cap. First, the 
heads of the lills in the rail are filed flush after which the 
cap, which should be made from very thin material, may 


be fitted. Care should be taken that the cap is kept tothe ° 


proper scale, as it will spoil the whole appearance of the 
model, no matter how carefully formed, if it is too thick. 
It is generally better to cut these pieces to shape, rather 
than trying to bend them. The inside edges should be 
trimmed to the required curvature before fastening but 
the outside edge may be trimmed later, as in the case 
of the fashion piece. The cap should be fastened and 
cemented in the same manner as the rail, the trimming 
of the outside edge being left until the cement has set. 
A file is best for this purpose. 

After the rail is completed, you are ready to start the 
painting. Let us assume that she has black topsides, a 
white boot-top and a bronze bottom. It will be necessary 
to finish her all over (except rail and deck) with white 
enamel. Be sure that the can of enamel you are going to 
use is not too old, as sometimes old paint dries too 
slowly or not at all. If in doubt, put a coat on another 
piece of wood to see. how well it works. It is best, for 
model purposes, to buy your paints and enamels in the 
smallest cans you can get as these have less tendency to 
dry out between jobs — also there is less loss in case 
they should become useless. 

Before commencing to paint, it is advisable to keep 
the dust in your shop to a minimum. Do not stir it up 
by sweeping, sanding, etc. Before beginning to paint, 
more particular workers sometimes dampen the floors 
with a spray of water in order to settle the dust. It is 
impossible to do good painting with poor or dirty 
brushes. The best brushes that I have ever found for 
model work are red sable lettering brushes. They may 
be had in sizes ranging from 4” to 34” in width and come 
to a chisel end. Such brushes should be rinsed out in 
clean turps after each using and then thoroughly 
washed with soap and cold water, making a liberal 
lather and squeezing out all remaining paint with the 
fingers. Never let your small brushes lay over from day 
to day in turps or water, if you expect to do a good job 
of finishing. 

Enamel as it comes in the usual can is generally just a 
little too thick for model work and it is advisable, if it 

(Continued on page 154) 


shim is same thickness 
as width of boot-top 











PACKARD’S PT ENGINE SCHOOL 


10, 1940, to train Navy personnel in the operation 

and maintenance of Packard marine engines for PT 
boats. It was the first school of its type in the Detroit 
area, and the first of a military nature to be set up within 
the automotive industry. With the expansion of the PT 
engine into Army rescue boats, the school has numbered 
many a soldier among its ranks. Long before Pearl 
Harbor, its training fame spread into the Packard 
shops. Soon motor car machinists and assemblers asked 
permission to sit in with the naval students and improve 
their own mechanical knowledge by the carefully 
planned work that was training engine experts who, 
later, were to make a name for themselves in PT boats 
in the Pacific. . 

Since its inception, the school has graduated better 
than 1100 enginemen for the U. 8. Navy, U. S. Army, 
Allied navies, and scores from the ranks of Packard 
war workers. ‘‘ Alumni” are serving with distinction on 
many fronts. In fact, of the 85 heroes listed in YAcurt- 
1nq@’s recent “PT Roll of Honor,” nearly a third are 
graduates! Such of these names as Akers, Cox and 
Searles learned engine procedure at this Packard insti- 
tution. It was ‘class 13”’ of the school which numbered 
Lieutenant Cox. The fact that his listing in the Honor 
Roll shows the greatest number of merit awards quite 
disproves that old “13” superstition. 

To become a candidate for enrollment involves first 
an Army or Navy “screening” which selects men for 
their mechanical aptitude as engine operators and serv- 
icemen. They are thus sorted at training centers 
throughout the country and come from all points of the 
‘compass. An eight weeks’ course acquaints them with 
every phase of the Packard.marine engine. Instruction is 
divided into two parts: One covers details of engine 
construction, operation, minor inspection and trouble 
shooting, and the other includes complete engine main- 
tenance and overhaul, using base maintenance tools 
and precision inspection. The course combines theory 


T», Packard Marine Engine School started October 


with practice. Classroom instruction is supplemented by - 


_ actual engine work in the shops and in the school rooms. 


The school now occupies an entire wing of the factory 
and is subdivided into bays. Each bay is devoted to a 
particular engine assembly — crankcase, block, carbure- 
tion, ignition, etc. Students progress from bay to bay, 
and their final job is the complete assembly or disas- 
sembly of an entire engine. What this means in the way 
of mechanical skill is better grasped when it is under- 
stood that a Packard marine engine has upwards of 
10,000 parts. In ‘an entire Packard car — body, chassis 
and engine — there are only 7,140. 

The school’s contribution to the rapid growth of a 
new and potent development in sea warfare won the 
Navy’s commendation, which in 1943 classified the 
school as one of its key instruction centers and placed 
naval officers in charge. Life aboard the U. S. S. In- 
struction, as the school is known, resembles that of any 
well run trade school. Students are quartered at the 
Naval Armory, on the Detroit River, a mile away. 
Promptly before whistle-blow in the morning, a truck 
load of fatigue-clad sailors enters the factory gates. 
In orderly fashion, they march in and start the day’s 
instruction. 

With the school spotted off the factory’s beaten path, 
not even company employees know what goes on behind 
its closed doors. Each day, more than 100 officers and 
men pass through them. Besides Navy sailors and Army 
soldiers, they include men from the navies of Britain, 
Canada, Australia and the Netherlands. Fame: of the 
school is international and many a student has girdled 
half the globe to attend. 

The idea for this engine course stems from the idea of 
the engine itself. This grew out of past experience, 
dating back a quarter-century, when Packard became 
the Navy’s largest supplier of liquid-cooled aircraft 
engines. After World War I, work continued in the field 
of adapting these aircraft fundamentals to marine. en- 
gine use. The result was that in mid-1939, when naval 
thoughts were turning to development of a small and 
swift surface torpedo boat as a new auxiliary to its sea 
forces, Packard was ready with a marine engine built to 

(Continued on page 162) 


Left, the Royal Canadian Navy, 
the United States Army and the 
United States Navy work side by 
side at the Packard School. The 
last stage of final instruction in- 
cludes critical settings of the 


engine on the dynamometer stand 


Right, each sub-assembly of the 

engine is carefully studied, torn 

down, reassembled and tested be- 
fore another unit is taken up 
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Above, a visual training sound slide 

film precedes class instruction, after 

which the men are ready to tackle the 
actual problems in the shop 











The U. Ss. POWER SQUADRONS IN 
WORLD WAR II 


By WILLIAM L. SAYERS, N 
Chief Commander, USPS 


is of the value of training. Time and effort spent 

on training — on learning — can and do pay divi- 
dends. With the belief that the USPS instruction 
courses could be as valuable to the war effort as they 
had proven to be to the nation’s yachtsmen, a telegram 
was sent to the President on the day following that 
“black Sunday,” pledging the Squadron’s support and 
offering its services for any duty that might be assigned. 
The following reply, signéd by the President, was re- 
ceived within twenty-four hours: “I have received 
your telegram transmitted through Commander Middle- 
ton pledging the support of the entire membership of 
the United States Power Squadrons. This spirit of 
loyalty is deeply gratifying and I want all of you to 
know that I appreciate it.”’ 

It is with considerable pride that the United States 
Power Squadrons have acted on requests from the 
Armed Forces for assistance in training. Of the three 
major fields in which the Squadrons have tried to do 
their share in prosecuting World War II, training in 
navigation and seamanship is of peculiar interest. One 
of our objects is ‘‘to encourage the study of the science 
of navigation;” another is ‘‘to stimulate interest in 
activities which will tend to the upbuilding of our 
Navy, Coast Guard and Merchant Marine.” As a 
‘ hobby, often only from the joy of learning, our members 
have for more than twenty-five years regularly con- 
ducted classes in piloting, seamanship, navigation and 
kindred subjects. 

In the first World War, those of us who had to stay 
at home had the opportunity of applying our experience 
and nautical knowledge in the instruction of men who 
were in the Service or who contemplated entering it. 
Four nautical schools were operated in New York City. 
Others in Boston and Detroit, in New Haven and 
Washington also trained men; and trained them well. 
It is not surprising, then, that the Squadrons initiated 
similar work in the early months of the present war. 
Our regular classes were opened to Service personnel 
before Pearl Harbor and, at its September 1941 meeting, 
the Governing Board approved appointment of a War 
Course Committee. Squadron members offered their 
services as instructors, courses were planned, and in 
November, following conferences with the Commandant 
of the Third Naval District, a class in Celestial Navi- 
gation was inaugurated in New York. A few days later 
a class in Piloting began operation. These courses were 
made available without charge to all officers who could 
attend. 

In December, the Wilmington (Delaware) Squadron 
had completed its plans and, under the auspices of the 
Director of Training, Fourth Naval District, started 
its special classes for Navy and Coast Guard personnel 
and approved officer-candidates. These classes have 


Piso HARBOR tells many stories; one of them 


Countless are the men now in Service who received their preliminary 
training at Power Squadron classes. Official U. S$. Coast Guard Photo 


continued, week in and week out, ever since. Some have 
been designed as quick refresher courses in navigation, 
piloting or seamanship; others have been more exten- , 
sive. The sixth group of officers is now busy with the 
last part of the work in celestial navigation and the 


seventh class is scheduled to open in March. This 


Squadron has received two letters of commendation 
from the Navy for its work. 

The Delaware River Squadron, at Philadelphia, has 
operated courses in piloting, chart construction, tra- 
verse sailing and celestial navigation under the auspices 
of the Director of Training, Fourth Naval District. 
The class meets twice each week in the Staff Head- 
quarters building of the District with special sessions 
on celestial, including star identification, held at the 
Fels Planetarium. Philadelphia and Wilmington have 
also conducted short training cruises afloat for their 
students. 

These activities are merely illustrative of what all 
the Squadrons are doing. Miami, Saginaw, New Or- 
leans, Seattle, Duluth, Washington, Boston, Grand 
Rapids, Baltimore: the listing could go on and on. On 
the West Coast, for example, the several Squadrons have 
worked closely with the Coast Guard in furnishing in- 
structors ad course material for training members of 
the Temporary Reserve and Auxiliary as well as for 
training regular personnel. Baltimore had some 500 
Coast Guardsmen enrolled in one of its classes; their 
senior instructor was commissioned in the Coast 

(Continued on page 152) 
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no further ravages of that old demon Prohibi- 

tion. Insidiously, since I last mentioned it in 
these columns, the forces of evil have been closing in on 
us. We have seen the diversion of all manufactured al- 
cohol to industrial purposes (last war the gag was that 
the grain was needed for hogs and cattle); we have seen 
whiskey reserves in wet states drained to quench the 
thirst of residents of dry states; and we have seen the 
pyramiding of liquor taxes on existing stocks to such a 
height that the criminal element can’t afford not to start 
bootlegging. And, if we don’t watch out, we'll win the 
war from the jerryjaps only to lose it to the Do-Gooders. 
I keep on telling you. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR to you, and may it include 


I’m glad to see from a clipping from The Miami Herald 
sent in by Sandy Moffat that war does not necessarily 
halt the impetuous progress of sailboat architecture. 
Old-fashioned designers like John Alden and Olin 
Stephens may turn aside to devise salvage vessels and 
sub-chasers, but into their place steps Lieut. W. D. 
Pawley, Jr., of the Army Air Force, with a genius con- 
secrated to the design of a sliding keel sail boat. I once 
almost designed a schooner with a balsa wood keel to 
keep her afloat if she pitchpoled — as, indeed, why 
shouldn’t she? — but my inspiration stopped short of a 
keel that can be shifted aft to keep the bow from rooting. 
I see, however, that I must quote from the lucid de- 
scription written by one John Pennekamp to let you into 
the secret. 

“It’s an unusual contrivance, 16 feet long, nearly eight 
feet wide at its center, and with what sailing adherents 
know as a moth type bow and runabout stern. In lay- 
man language, that means, roughly, that the front is 
blunt, as is the back, with the back wider than the 
front.” 

You follow us, I’m sure. Other peculiarities of its de- 
sign, says Mr. Pennekamp — and I quote — “are that 
the 24-foot mast will rise from the stern and the keel 
will not be fixed. Since it will have a keel, there will be 
no centerboard, common to most small sailing craft. 
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Lieutenant Pawley believes that it is possible to build 
a sailboat which can go as fast as a speed boat, and the 
one under construction is his first experiment in the 
direction of finding this out.” 

There we have the intrinsic principle. But let us get 
on with the details of design. ‘‘The mainsail or forward 
sail, of Pawley’s boat — it’ will have two sails — will 
be fast to the nose of the boat riding a heavy wire stay | 
to the head of the mast with the operator in control of 
the remaining tip.”’ I thought at first that the operator 
of this breathtaking craft would have to stay at the 
head of the mast to control the sail’s remaining tip but, 
on second reading, I see that this was merely an incor- 
rect association of ideas. Lieut. Pawley has simply got 
to be down below to shift the keel. 

“He has stepped his mast near the stern for the 
purpose of aiding the lifting powers of the jib-mainsail. 
The aft sail, riding the mast and boom, will, in combina- 
tion with the mainsail, change the design of sailing 
forces (horsepower), Pawley believes, in the direction of 
higher speed. For the same reasons, he abandoned the 
centerboard in favor of a shifting keel, since the center- 
board and its case would have to be in a fixed position, 
and it may prove that the keel can be moved nearer the 
stern, thus aiding the forward lift.” 

And it may not. But you see how wonderful the 
epochal design is, and how clearly Mr. Pennekamp has 
described it. The mainsail, or forward sail (which has a 
lifting angle of 43°) will lift the blunt front of the boat, 
and the keel will depress the back. The boat will go like 
crazy, and Lieut. Pawley will have licked the gasoline 
shortage and rocketed all the old line designers into 
oblivion. I wish I could be at hand for the trial trip. 


Yes, and nautical language is generally effervescent 
now that Bill Taylor’s restraining influence has been 
removed from the press by the cruel] exigencies, of war. 
From his old sheet, The New York Herald Tribune, 
comes the following lilting pen picture of Winslow 
Homer’s painting ‘‘Breezing Up.” “A small sail boat 

(Continued on page 160) 





To be effective, a motor torpedo boat must be the ultimate in 
nautical craftsmanship. She must be designed and constructed to 
be fast, maneuverable, extremely sturdy and essentially seaworthy 


VOSPERS STEP OUT 


An impressive fleet of Vosper motor torpedo boats, constructed by 
the Annapolis Yacht Yard for various Lend-Lease requirements, were 


recently put through their paces on the Chesapeake. Fast, hard-hitting 
and wondrously compact, they demonstrated the amazing versatility 
of these small, high-speed warcraft. Capable of better than 40 knots, 
and armed with both torpedo tubes and a variety of dual purpose 


guns, they are pugnacious fighters 


Rosenfeld Photos 











REPRESENTATIVE SMALL ARMY 


“Madrona.” Cutter. 
(Coast Guard) 


Steel. 180’ 0.4. Numerous 
caahmapese and A.A. guns. 
Depth charge throwers. 


FP. Freight and passenger 
vessel. (Army) 


Wood. 140’ o.a. 
Diesel. - 


LCT. Landing craft, tank. 
avy 


Steel. Type 6; a modification 
cf earlier models. 


LCI. (L) Landing craft, 
infantry. (Navy) 


Steel. Lands men down side 
ramps which lower to beach. 


F. Freight vessel. (Army) 
Steel. 99’ 0.a. Diesel. 


APc. Coastal transport. 
Navy) 


Wood. 103’ 0.a. 245 tons. 
Diesel. 


PT. Motor torpedo boat. 
(Navy) 
(Elco type.) Wood. Gas. 


A.A. guns, two or four tor- 
pedo tubes. Depth charges. 


PT. Motor torpedo boat. 
(Navy) 
(Higgins type.) Wood. Gas. 


A.A.. guns, two or four tor- 
pedo tubes. Depth charges. 


Aircraft rescue vessel. 
Navy) 


Wood. 63’ 0.a. Gas. Numer- 
ous A.A, guns. 


T. Freight boat. (Army) 
Wood. 65’ o.a. Diesel. 


MIL. Tow boat. (Army) 
Wood. 46’ 0.4. Gas or Diesel. 


ST. Motor tender. 
(Army) 
Steel. 45’ 0.a. Diesel. 





YNAVY & COAST GUARD WARCRAFT 


PC. Submarine chaser. 
(Navy) 


Steel. 173’ 0.a. Diesel. Dual- 
purpose 6nd A.A. guns. Depth 
charge throwers. 


PCS. Subchaser. (Navy) 


Wood. 136’ 0.a. Diesel. Dual- 
purpose and A.A. guns. 
Depth charge throwers. 


H. Aircraft salvage 
vessel (Retriever type). 
(Army) 

Steel. 150’ 0.a. Diesel. 


Aircraft rescue boat. 
(Army) 


Wood. 85’ 0.a. Gas. Numer- 
ous A.A. guns. 


Eureka ‘Explorer’ boat. 
(Army. 
Wood. 27’ 0.a. Gas. 


LT. Ocean-going tug. 
(Army) 
Steel. 123’ 0.a. Diesel. 


LCVP. Landing craft. 
(Navy) 
Steel. 36’ 0.a. Diesel. 


Plane personnel boat. 
(Navy) 
Wood. 24’ 0.a. Gas. 


LCP (R). Landing craft. 


(Navy, 
Wood. 36’ o.a. Diesel. 


LCM (3). Landing craft. 


(Navy) 
Steel. 50’ 0.a. Diesel. 


Plane retrieving yawl. 
(Army) 
Wood. 24’ o0.a. Gas. 


Utility boat. (Army) 
Wood. 40’ 0.a. Gas. 


Dyer Dhow. (Navy) 


Wood. Sailing models used 
on SCs; rowing models on 


PTs. 


Hydrolite Dinghy. (Navy) 
Ziotied plywood. Used on 
s. 
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Inboard profile and typical sections, showing the construction 


A SMALL POST-WAR CRUISING CUTTER 


Part Il — Cabin Accommodations and Details 


By WILLIAM F. CROSBY 


tor is under a box which forms part of the steps 
leading below. On the port side, just as we step 
inside, there is a narrow locker where we can hang wet 
clothes, oilers and so on. The steps themselves are steep 
because this is a small boat and we don’t want to take 
up a lot of room which might be used otherwise. Of 
course, the entire structure over the motor may be re- 
moved if and when it is necessary to give the engine 
a going over. ; 
On the starboard side, alongside the steps, is the ice 


[": GO below now and take a look around. The mo-: 
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The main cabin, looking aft 


box, opening from the top so that it won’t spill its con- 
tents all over the cabin floor every time it is opened. The 
ice will take up about half of this compartment and the 
other half will be storage for food. Just forward of the 
ice box is the stove. It is set in a niche in the table top 
which is lined with Monel or similar material. There is 
a locker under the stove. It will be easy to have a top 
hinged so that when the stove is not in use the entire 
space may be covered and used for other purposes — 
perhaps a chart table. 

The port side is arranged in the usual manner with 
dresser, sink, dish racks and various lockers.. Under 
the dresser is locker space. The companion hatch, di- 
rectly overhead, should give plenty of ventilation and 
allow hot air from the stove to pass up and out. 

Forward of the galley comes the main cabin. There 
are two regulation 6’ 6’’ berths with book racks or lock- 
ers above them and outboard under the deck. A skylight 
gives light and air below. The berths are separated 
from the galley by partial bulkheads and at the forward 
end there are also partial bulkheads. The mast comes 
just about opposite the forward ends of the berths. 

On the starboard side is a small yacht toilet, set on 
a raised platform to give more space for piping and so 
on. It might have been closed in but a curtain may be 
arranged across the boat forward of the mast to give 
a certain amount of privacy. The cabin trunk extends ° 
forward of all this. To port, forward, is another 6’ 6” 
berth with open space under it, and on the starboard 
side there are shelves. Then there is a hatch in the deck 
overhead and, just forward of the single bitt, is another 
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partial bulkhead with a platform on forward 
of it where anchor rode and other gear may 
be stowed. A real attempt has been made to 
keep the entire interior of the boat open and 
well ventilated. The plywood backs of the 
berths are stopped a couple of inches below 
the clamp to give full ventilation to the space 
between planking and ceiling. Note that the 
corners of each locker door are sniped off to 
allow air to circulate. The cabin is virtually 
wide open from end to end; this should insure 
a sweet boat at all times. 

Cabin windows would be the usual stand- 
ard article but both windows and skylights 
would be glazed with Plexiglas or similar 
material. This will not break and, if taken 
care of, will last forever. It may get scratched 
but, if it does, by the time the boat is built, 
you will probably be able to buy all of this 
material you want and a replacement. would 
be no trouble. 

Waterproof plywood could be used extensively for the 
interior joinerwork and there is no reason why we could 
not make all the lockers, the ice box, berths and so on 
from this material. Probably you will be able to buy 
plywood of mahogany or some other attractive wood. 
This, if finished off properly, would give an interior 
that would really be worth seeing. The edges of the 
plywood, where exposed, as on the partial bulkheads, 
should be covered with a mahogany molding. 

The headroom in the main part of the cabin runs 
from 6’ 0” to 6’ 2” under the carlines. From just abaft 
the mast, the cabin floor slopes uphill and, at the bulk- 
head of the rope locker, the headroom is just a little 
over four feet. 

The mast passes through the cabin roof. This ar- 
rangement is supposed to be weak but, if the house is 
properly reinforced with hanging knees, with lodging 
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Looking forward in the cabin 


knees and a stout partner plank, there is no reason 
why any difficulty should be experienced. After all, 
we don’t expect to use this boat for long ocean cruises 
or races and the construction shown will undoubtedly _ 
take care of anything that we may encounter in the 
way of weather. The lower ends of the shrouds would, 
of course, be secured to heavy metal strapping which 
runs down the inside of the planking, clear to the keel. 
Some objection may be made to the little bowsprit. 
Actually, any man who has ever cruised with one of 
these for a shipmate will swear that it is probably the 
greatest thing on the boat. On one side, or both, will 
be regulation galvanized iron roller chocks through which 
will be rove your anchor rode or mooring line. If you 
stop somewhere to fish or swim, you will find it a simple 
matter to pick up the hook and at the same time keep 
(Continued on page 162) 
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Details of spars, engine bed, rudder and 
tiller, main companionway and skylight 





Spring, and a young girl's fancy. Aboard E. P. Langworthy's ketch ‘‘Widgeon."’ Tex Photo 
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AN UNUSUAL SHALLOW DRAFT TUG BOAT 


>» Plancor is the name of a shallow draft 
tug boat of unusual characteristics. De- 
signed by William Atkin for the Defense 
Plant Corp., on account of the George 
D. Emery Co., and built by the Wareham 
Shipyard, she was constructed for the 
purpose of towing balsa wood rafts in the 
shallow rivers of Ecuador. 

Plancor is both husky and heavy. With 
an over all length of 40’, a waterline of 39’ 
and a beam of 10’ 514”, her draft is but 
14144”. Displacement is approximately 8 
tons. Propulsion is by a four-cylinder 
Caterpillar Diesel, giving her a speed of 
12.7 miles per hour in deep water, and 
considerably better than this in a depth 
of less than two feet. The hull is not the 
tunnel stern type which is usually designed 
for shallow water service but is a combina- 
tion of a bottom such as was formerly 
found on an old-fashioned Seabright skiff 
with box deadwood, and the topsides of a 
V-bottom model. As a result, both the 
propeller and the rudder are completely 
protected. 
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Mr. Atkin has been developing hulls 
of this type over the last twenty years, 


and they have ‘proven consistently suc- 


cessful. Such hulls have shown as little as 
20 per cent propeller slip and are capable 
of speeds up to 30 m.p.h. with relatively 
little power. Since designing the first of 
these boats for the Gordon Boat Building 
Company in 1921, Mr. Atkin has turned 
out many models of various sizes, includ- 
ing one which Dr. L. M. Waugh, of the 
New York Athletic Club, took to Alaska 
for exploration work in behalf of the 
Public Health Service. 


An unusual tug boat from designs by William Atkin and built by the Wareham Shipyard 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIPS IN THE 1.S.C.Y.R.A. 


> The Governing Committee of the Inter- 
national Star Class Y.R.A. has recently 
established a Life Membership classifica- 
tion, open to all members in the associa- 
tion. Dues for the membership are $50 
and entitle the holder to all regular bene- 
fits and he will at all times be considered a 
member in good standing. It is pointed 
out that this special classification in no 
way infringes upon Fleet rights. To be 
eligible to race, represent or hold office 
in a Fleet, a life member must pay Fleet 
dues, if any, like any other member. 
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SAMUEL DAUCHY 


p> It was with great regret that yachts- 
men on both the Pacific and Atlantic 
Coasts, as well as those of the Great 
Lakes, learned of the death last month 
of Samuel Dauchy. He passed away at 
his home in San Diego on November 19th, 
after a long illness. He was seventy-eight 
years of age. Active for many years in 
the sport of which he was so fond, he was 
not only a keen racing sailor, having owned 
many yachts in numerous racing classes, 
but he was always interested in, and work- 
ing for, any movement looking towards 
the betterment and promotion of the sport 
of yachting. 

Active in the formation, and for many 
years a member of the Executive Board 
of the North American Yacht Racing 
Union, Mr. Dauchy did much to aid the 
growth of that national organization on 
the West Coast, where he had made his 
home for the past fifteen years or so. 
Prior to that, he sailed, during the sum- 
mers, chiefly on Lake Michigan where, 
throughout the 1920’s, he was an enthu- 
siastic promoter of the R Class of 20- 
raters, owning variously the Maia, Sari, 
Katia, and Nancy (which was built for 
him). While living in Chicago, he served 
for many years on the Council of the 
Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes, 
and in 1921, as Commodore of the Lake 
Michigan Yachting Association. 

Transferring his sailing activity to the 
West Coast in the early ’30’s, Samuel 
Dauchy was active there in promoting 
several classes, among them the Pacific 
Coast One-Design Class, known as the 
PC’s, and he owned and sailed the Varya 
in that class until his health prevented, 
some few years ago. He also owned and 
sailed the Class R Maribel (formerly 
Alert IIT) on the Coast before going in 
for the PC Class. 

Always public spirited, always helpful 
and generous of his time and experience, 
his influence on yachting was great and 
always for the best. He was one of that 
highly appreciated group of yachtsmen 
that appears in nearly every generation 
who give to the sport they love even more 
than they take from it in pleasure and 
experience. He will be missed by a host of 
shipmates and admirers. 


Samuel Dauchy leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Marion Sturges Dauchy, a son Philip 
Dauchy and a daughter, Mrs. Thomas 
P. Faulconer. 


INTERNATIONAL STAR CLASS Y.R.A. 
ELECTS 


> Results of the fifth world-wide direct 
election of Association and District Of- 
ficers by mail voting were tabulated early 
in November and have recently been 
announced. 

They are: 

President, George W. Elder; first vice 
president, Adrian Iselin; second vice 
president, Carlos de Cardenas; interna- 
tional secretary, Paul H. Smart; inter- 
national treasurer, Harold C. Halstead. 

District officers are: No. 1. Secretary, 
Homer M. Clark; asst. secretary, Joseph 
C. Smyth; No. 2. Secretary, Horace G. 
Brown; asst. secretary, William H. Crouse; 
No. 3. Secretary, J. B. Cleary; asst. 
secretary, Douglas Drennan; No. 4. 
Secretary, Harry Nye; asst. secretary, 
A. F. Wakefield; No. 5. Secretary, 
W. R. Severance, Jr.; asst. secretary, 
Robert J. White; No. 6. Secretary, 
George Parsons; asst. secretary, H. E. 
Wylie; No. 7. Secretary, Chester Crebbs; 
asst. secretary, R. T. Symonette; No. 8. 
Secretary, H. W. B. White, asst. secre- 
tary, John F. Child, Jr.; No. 12. Secre- 
tary, Cebern Lee; assistant secretary, 
Clifton H. Baker. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


p> At the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Corinthian Yacht Club, the following 
officers and directors were elected for a 
one-year term: Commodore, Harold Hille- 
brand; vice commodore, William Wingard, 
rear commodore, William Fisher; secre- 
tary-treasurer, H. F, MacNeil; directors, 
Walter Wills and Dr. H. S. Bayless. 

Recently elected officers of the Cam- 
bridge Yacht Club, Cambridge, Md., 
were: Commodore, Henry L. Johnson; 
vice commodore, Granville 8. LeCompte, 
Jr.; rear commodore, James C. Johnson; 
secretary, John H. Cosby; treasurer, 
Howard V. Simmons. 
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CAPTAIN STEPHEN S. YEANDLE 


> American yachtsmen lost bothastaunch 
friend and.a shipmate in the passing of 
Captain Stephen 8S. “Steve” Yeandle, 
USCG, who for many years had been a 
familiar figure in national yachting circles. 
At the time of his death, late in November, 
he was Senior Coast Guard Officer of the 
Ninth Naval District and was stationed 
at St. Louis. 

Graduating from the Coast Guard 
Academy in 1911, Captain Yeandle had a 
long and active career, including service in 
World War I. He had served at sea on 
almost every class of Coast Guard vessel 
and had seen duty in many theatres of 
operations. In 1911, he was awarded the 
Congressional Gold Lifesaving Medal for 
his participation in the saving of survivors 
of the steamer Lexington. Some years 
later, when serving on the cutter Tahoma, 
she was wrecked in the Aleutians, and he 
navigated one of the ship’s life boats on 
the long passage to the island of Agattu. 
After the Armistice, he served as division 
commander of a Coast Guard destroyer 
force. Some years later, he was appointed 
Intelligence Officer for the Atlantic Coast 
area, and took part in numerous en- 
counters with rum runners. Later, after 
again holding various sea commands, he 
served as Captain of the Port at Norfolk, 
Va., and later at Hampton Roads, Va. 
He was transferred to St. Louis on July 
4th, 1941. 





63’ Navy rescue boats, built by Stephens Brothers and powered by Hall-Scott 
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Captain Yeandle was a member of 
numerous yachting organizations, includ- 
ing the U. S. Power Squadrons, The 
Propellor Club, The Corinthians and the 
Maryland and St. Petersburg Yacht Clubs. 


Captain A. Loring Swasey, USNR, and Captain 
Constantine Siderenko, of the Russian Navy, 


watch maneuvers off Annapolis of Vopser 


MIBs destined for the British and Russians 
Rosenfeld Photo 


CONSERVATION OF PAPER MAKES NEW 
SIZE NECESSARY 


> With this, the first issue of 1944, 
YACHTING goes to a new and slightly 
smaller page size than that on which it 
has appeared for the past ten years. This 
has been made necessary by the war and 
the necessity of conserving paper, a vital 
war commodity. The new overall size is 
9” x 12’. With the acute shortage of 
wood pulp and the products made from 
it, all magazines were forced, in 1943, to 
save 10 per cent of the paper they con- 
sumed in 1942. In 1944, these magazines 
face another cut of 15 per cent. We are 
sure our readers will feel the same as we 
in our desire to comply with this necessary 
restriction. 


GEORGE A. CORRY 


» Commodore George Arthur Corry, af- 
fectionately known as “‘the father of the 
Star class,’’ passed away at his home at 
Port Washington, L. I., early in Decem- 
ber. Always referred to as “‘Pop,’’ his 
name was a byword in the yachting 
centers of the world. Commodore Corry 
was a perpetual honorary commodore of 
the International Star Class Yacht Racing 
Association, which is today the largest 
One Design yachting organization. 

His beloved Little Dipper, which carried 
the coveted ‘‘No. 1” on her sail, was, for 
years, a familiar sight at the principal 
regattas, and it was only in recent years, 
when she had become so outdated that she 
offered little competition, that ‘‘Pop”’ 
gave up active racing. Between 1900 and 
1916, Commodore Corry won more than 
500 trophies, and, of these, his most 
cherished was a gold watch bearing the 
burgee of the Larchmont Yacht Club. 
This was given to him in 1904 when he 
took five firsts and one second prize in six 
races. He was interested in many yacht 
clubs, and particularly the Manhasset 
Bay Y.C., of which he was one of the 
founders. 

Few are the men who have worked so 
hard or so consistently to further the sport 
of yachting, and his passing is a loss to 
yachtsmen everywhere. 


YACHTING’S DESIGN IDEA CONTEST 


p> Almost before the ink was dry on the 
December issue, comments began to come 
in on the Design Idea Contest, open to 


Conrad Solves the Steward Problem 
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‘George A. Corry 


both professionals and amateurs, which 
was announced on page 48 of that issue. 
It is particularly gratifying to have an 
accolade from as distinguished a designer 
as P. L. Rhodes. ‘Your Design Idea 
contest,’’ he commented, “‘is not only a 
very good idea, but it is perfectly timed. 
There is nothing that will benefit the 
sport of yachting quite so much as to 
have all interested parties, both profes- 
sional and amateur, project their ideas 
in black and white, rather than in incon- 
clusive conversation. I haven’t any idea 
what will come out of it, but I’m sure it 
is going to initiate some serious thinking 
in the right direction.” 
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AN UNUSUALLY 





INTERESTING 88-FOOT 


TWIN SCREW DIESEL CRUISER 


OR the man who is thinking of doing 
any extended coastwise or Great Lakes 
cruising after the war, this 88-footer, from 
the board of John H. Wells, of New York, 
is sure to prove interesting. The designer 


has had wide experience in power cruisers, 


of this and somewhat larger size, some of 
the most successful prewar cruisers of this 
type having been developed by Mr. Wells. 

Thoroughly modern in every particular, 
and embodying many new features, the 
plans show a yacht 88’6” long over all, 
with 17’ beam and a draft of 4’6”. Pow- 
ered with two 300 hp. Diesel engines, a 
top speed of 15 knots can be had, which 
is ample for a cruiser of this type. 

The two deckhouses give spacious living 
quarters. The dining room has an over all 
of about 1614’, and a mean width of about 
11’. The living room has an over all length 
of about 1414’ with a mean width of a 
little more than 11’. These two rooms are 


connected by means of an inside passage. 

The after cockpit is in reality a sub- 
merged deck. Fishing chairs can be ar- 
ranged here, if desired, although this is a 
very large boat for practical fishing par- 
ties. Eight people can be comfortably 
seated in this cockpit. 

The accommodations below deck pro- 
vide for three double staterooms for the 
owner, each the full width of the ship and 
with private bath in eachroom. Staterooms 
Aand B are located in the after end.of the 
vessel, and Stateroom C in the forward 
end, which is reached by a stairway from 
the forward end of the living room. 

Accommodations are provided forward 
for a crew of five, the captain and engineer 
each having his own stateroom. Ordi- 
narily, a vessel of this type could be op- 
erated with a combination captain and 
engineer, as all motor controls are brought 
alongside of the steering wheel, and a 


combination cook-steward-waiter, and 
two deck hands, or four all told. 

This vessel lends itself to different 
kinds of services, and the dimensions can 
be varied to suit the type of service in- 
tended. As an example of what a postwar 
yacht of this type and size can offer, these 
plans have much to recommend them. 


In hull design, the designer has turned 


a modern profile that is very pleasing to 
the eye. The popular curved stem is shown, 
into which the hawse pipe is worked, and 
which balances nicely the slightly raking 
transom. There is plenty of deck space 
but, if more is desired, the deck over the 
after trunk cabin could be modified for 
seating and lounging purposes. By omit- 
ting the permanent rov/, this deck could 
be widened and made practically the full 
width of the ship, with an :wning frame 
and awnings arranged to give shade if 
desired. 


Deck and accommodation plans of an 88-foot cruiser by John H. Wells, Inc. 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question 
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AN ATTRACTIVE 
CLIPPER-BOWED KETCH 


HERE is something about a well- 

designed clipper bow that is always 
pleasing to the eye of a sailorman and, for 
that reason, as well as for other features 
of her design, the plans presented here of a 
57-foot off-shore ketch will prove attrac- 
tive. They are from the board of Frederick 
C. Geiger, of Yacht Sales & Service, 
Inc., of Philadelphia. 

Designed for off-shore cruising, as well 
as for coastal work, she is a flush decker, 
except for a short cabin house aft over the 
after stateroom and companionway. This 
is unusual in a yacht as small as this, but 
full headroom (6’4’’) over a wide floor has 
been obtained. The dimensions of the 
boat are: Length over all, 57’ 2”; beam, 
15/3”; draft, 6’; sail area (four lowers), 
1635 square feet. The light draft has been 
obtained by using a bronze centerboard 
which houses in the lead keel and does not 
come above the cabin floor. The specifica- 
tions call for the best of material and 
fastenings throughout, with yellow pine 
planking, teak decks and mahogany deck 
trim. 

The interior accommodations are gen- 
erous, and provide sleeping arrangements 
for six persons in permanent built-in 
berths. There are two double staterooms, 
a large main cabin with fixed berths and 
settees, and two toilet rooms, one contain- 
ing a shower. The galley is large and well 
arranged, and there is a two-man fore- 
castle, although the boat could be kept up 
by one paid hand if necessary. Her divided 
rig will make her easy to handle. The 
engine room is aft and power will be 
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furnished by a Gray 4-52 engine with 
V-drive, and there is tankage for carrying 
100 gallons of fuel. A 32-volt electrical 
system will provide power for lighting, 
pumps and forced ventilation in galley 
and engine compartment. 

Altogether, there is a lot of real ac- 


























commodation for a yacht of these dimen- 
sions. Painted dark blue, with a white rail 
and boot-top, a gilt cove stripe and gilt 
scroll work on the trail board, she should 
present an appearance that would fill 
any sailorman’s eye. The rig is well pro- 
portioned and pleasing, also. 






































A 57-foot shallow draft ketch designed by Frederick C. Geiger 
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A TWIN-SCREW 34-FOOT POWER CRUISER 


LITTLE power cruiser that has much 
to recommend her in the way of looks 
and in cruising accommodations is this 
34-footer, designed by Eldredge-MclInnis, 
Inc., of Boston, Mass., for J. M. Scott, of 
Ontario, Canada. Designed for use on 
fresh water, and built in Canada, she is 
powered with a pair of Gray 6-91 engines, 
driving twin screws, which give her a speed 
of 17 statute miles per hour. A pre-war 
design, she resembles somewhat the later 
Marblehead Cruisers, from the board of 
the same firm. She has been used chiefly in 
the Muskoka Lakes region, between Tren- 
ton, Ont., and Georgian Bay. 
The plans show a husky, beamy boat of 
the raised deck type, arranged to sleep, 
comfortably, five persons. Her cabin plan 
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provides for a double stateroom forward 
under the deck, a large galley, and toilet 
room. The deckhouse is fitted with bu- 
reau, buffet, and seats that slide to ac- 
commodate three when used as berths. 
Complete steering and engine controls, 
chart case, instruments and other navi- 
gating facilities are also located in the 
forward end of deckhouse. The main 
deckhouse is somewhat larger than usual 
but makes for good cruising comfort, 
particularly on inland waters where tidal 
conditions are not to be coped with. 

The motor compartment is completely 
insulated to prevent noises escaping to 
the deckhouse and is equipped with 
starting and lighting batteries, Maxim 
silencer, waterjacketed copper exhaust 
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pipe, lubricating oil stowage, bilge pump, 
etc. All plumbing has chromium plated 
fixtures, and the galley is lined with Monel 
metal and fitted with a Wilco three- 
burner alcohol stove. . 

A small bow cockpit is located for- 
ward for ease in handling ground tackle. 
The usual equipment, such as one-half- 
mile ray pilot-house-controlled search- 
light, electric horn, electric running lights 
and necessary deck appointments, com- 
pletes the list of such gear. 

The chief dimensions of the little boat 
are: Length overall, 34’; water line, 32’6”; 
extreme beam, 10/11”; draft, 2’10’’; dis- 
placement (fresh water), 12,635 lbs. 

Gasoline tanks of 150 gallons capacity 
and 40 gallons of water are provided. 
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Plans of a twin-screw 34:foot cruiser for fresh water use designed by Eldredge-Melnnis 
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The outboard profile shows a modern treatment of house and sheer 
Py A TRIM MOTOR CRUISER 


FOR POST-WAR SERVICE 
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HIS interesting packet is from the board of William H. Millett, naval archi- 
tect of Alexandria, Virginia, and is, the designer states, ‘‘My idea of a con- 
servative, modern design for the future.”” Her principal dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length over all, 42’ 6’’; beam, extreme, 11’ 6’’; draft of water, 3’ 4’’. The 
scantlings are fairly stout without being unduly heavy, the keel being of oak, 
sided 314”, with a 1” by 5” keel batten on top of it. Frames are of oak, 114” by 
134’, 12” center to center, and 114” by 114”, 10” centers. Floors are also of oak 
and are sided 114”, thickened to 134” under the machinery. The center keelson 
is of yellow pine, 2” by 3”; the clamp is 2” by 314” and stringers in general are 
114” by 214”. The outside planking is of mahogany, finished 74”. The deck- 
house is to be built of the new moulded plywood, light but strong special con- 
struction. The windows are to be sashless and to have special lifting gear. 
The motive power will be a pair of Gray gasoline engines which develop 100 
to 150 horse power, according to the speed desired. The lower power will give the 
boat a speed of 18 miles per hour and the larger power plant will drive her at a 
x 24-mile pace. The engines will be set in oiltight pans and the engine compart- 
ment will have special ventilation and fire-fighting equipment. There will be 
plenty of room around the engines, providing easy accessibility. All controls 
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will be led to the steering position for the utmost ease in handling. One of the 
new, wartime developments in hydraulic gear shifts and throttle control will be 
used. Twin rudders are to be fitted to ensure easy maneuvering. A complete 
battery system will provide current for lights, horn, searchlight and windlass. 
The lighting system will be of the indirect fluorescent type. The engine compart- 
: ment will be completely insulated for heat and sound, and the cabin top will be 
| insulated against heat. é 

‘There will be neither portholes nor deadlights in the sides of the cabin trunk; 
in the daytime, there will be plenty of light from the deckhouse and from win- 
1 dows in the after bulkhead of the stateroom and in the galley hatch. The top of 
- -+ the trunk aft forms a fine sun deck; if desired, additional handling gear could be 
installed there. ; 

Fuel tanks are to be under the floor of the after cockpit. They will be set in 
pans and the compartment will be carefully ventilated and safety-proofed in 
every way. The water supply will be about 200 gallons. 

There is a compact toilet room forward, abaft which is the galley. No attempt 
has been made to provide cooking facilities for a ten course dinner — that may 
be secured ashore — but no one need go hungry aboard with the galley arrange- 
ment what it is. The cabin and stateroom provide sleeping quarters for four 
adults, with stowage provided for their gear. 

By using plywood, with birch or maple trim and the joinerwork painted, also 
using gay tinted upholstery, the interior will be bright, cheery and spacious 
looking. There are a number of possible combinations for the exterior, one being 
\ blue hull with ivory band, white house, khaki cloth and pale blue house top. 
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The boat will furnish good cruising accommodations 
for a party of four adults in deckhouse and state- 
room. Forward is an adequate galley with the usual 
fittings and in the: bow is a compact toilet room 
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A NEW 14-FOOT INTERNATIONAL DINGHY | 





HILE the 14-foot International Dinghy has be- A new 14-foot dinghy from 
come very popular in Canada, particularly on the gesigns by Harry Hall. The 
north shore of Lake Ontario, and has been developed on di ; iekuth ies 
the American side in a one-design class which was built “1™°s10"s are: Cengh 
from the model of the famous British R.I.P., imported @!! and water line, 14’, ex- 
for that purpose, the 14-footers have not been taken up treme beam, 5’ 2”; beam, 
to any great extent by dinghy sailors on the coasts oron water line, 4’ 2%"; 
Lake Michigan, where the smaller 11}2- and 10-footers — gepth, 1” 914", sail 
of the Frostbite Classes still are sailed. Yet the 14- saa: actual 19%. 
footers are so much more of a boat, and have so much to 4 Eos 
recommend them, that they will undoubtedly grow in ™&@¥" ed 121% 
popularity after the war, when sailing and building con- square feet 
ditions get back to normal. Here are the plans of a new 
boat, designed to the rule by Harry Hall, of City Island, 
which Ernest and Colin Ratsey are going to build. She 
is an unusual and interesting boat, and her lines will 
stand careful study. 

Harry Hall has turned out two dinghies that were an 
outstanding success, the 14-foot Hawk, which won the 
Prince of Wales Cup in England, in 1939, against 53 
starters and was second in 1938 in a fleet of 51 starters, 
and the C Squared, a 12-footer, which is phenomenally 
fast in a breeze. They are the only American-designed 
dinghies that have been racing in England. The plans of 
this new boat are a composite of the two just.mentioned, 
and also embody some of the desirable features of a 
Charles Nicholson dinghy, designed and built for the 
late George Ratsey. The lines are particularly sweet and 

_ easy, and the reverse curve in the forward sections gives 
plenty of flare at the deck, which should make for dry- 
ness, yet retain the necessary fullness at the forward end 
of the water line. We are glad she is to be built so that 
she can be seen in action, and she should make many 
converts to the ranks of the 14-footers. 
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Illustrated is a special style of Gray model 
Four-52 gasoline engine with a 3:1 reduc- 
tion gear which is used in the U. S. Army 
Engineers’ 18’ utility boat. 


> “Owners of large yachts are keenly 
interested in marine Diesel developments 
which will come out of the war as the re- 
sult of Navy experience with this type of 
power,” says John W. Mulford, president 
of Gray Marine Motor Co. “While it is 
too early to talk of ‘things to come’ in the 
field of Diesel power for pleasure boats 
of the cruiser type, it is definitely indi- 
cated that many boats now powered with 
twin installations of gasoline engines will 
be repowered with two-cycle, high speed 
Diesels after the war. This can be ex- 
pected . . . because mass production of 
Diesel motors will result in substantially 
lower prices.” 


Illustrated is the Chrysler Twin Marine 
Engine (front view). This engine is formed 
by mounting two Chrysler “ Royal’ -8- 
cylinder engines abreast, turning a single 
shaft through gears. 


CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 


> Chrysler is now produc- 
ing an increasing volume of 
marine engines as a natural 
result of the wartime de- 
mand, plus the develop- 
ment of a Marine Tractor 
and Marine Tug in which 
engines of its own manu- 
facture are used. In 1944, 
they will produce the follow- 
ing models: Ace (3144 x 
434), Crown (3 7/16 x 414), 
Royal (34%x4 7/8), Twin Marine 
Engine (314 x 47/8) and Marine Diesel 
(334 x 5). 

Horsepower ratings are 
3200 r.p.m. for all engines 
except the Twin, which is 
2600, and the Diesel, which 
is 2400. All of these engines 
are available with various 
types of reduction gear, 
ranging from 1.43 to 9.11 
to 1. Chrysler also makes a 
Vee drive adaptable to its 
6-cylinder engine. Of spe- 
cial interest to yachtsmen 
who are thinking of the 
postwar period are an im- 
proved type of reverse gear, 
and a Full-Flow oil filter. 





ENGINES IN THE WAR 


> American marine engine 
manufacturers have made a 
notable contribution to the 
nation’s war effort. Their 
motors are used in warcraft 
of every type and size, as is 
indicated by the reports of 
builders published both here 
and elsewhere in this issue: 
Cummins Engine Company: 
Marine Diesel propulsion 
engines, four models, rang- 
ing from 33 to 250 hp. 
Evinrude Motors: used with 
all types of Army, Navy 
and Coast Guard small 
craft. 
Johnson Motors: outboards on bridge and 
ferry pontoons. 
Hall-Scott Motor Car Company: “De- 
fender” models on PTs, aircraft rescue 
vessels, landing craft and patrol boats. 
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Kermath Manufacturing Co.: a wide 
variety of models, 225 hp. to 1000 hp., 
on craft ranging from 26’ to 104’. 


‘The National Supply Company: four- 


cycle Diesels of various sizes and hp. 

Packard Motor Car Company: 4M-2500 
type engine for use in various types of 
PTs and aircraft rescue boats. 

Palmer Engine Company: LLH type en- 
gines for 24’ lifeboats. 

Scripps Motor Company: V12, V8 and 6 
cylinder engines of from 95 to 300 hp. 
for landing barges. 

Witte Engine Works: 9 hp. Diesel engines 
and 12 hp. Diesel-elecplants. 

Kiekhaefer Corporation: Mercury out- 
board motors. 


VIMALERT ENGINES 


Illustrated above is Vimalert’s most recent 
contribution to high performance marine 
propulsion. 

> This V-1150-1 direct drive supercharged 
unit develops 400 hp. at 2300 r.p.m., is 
fresh water cooled and its weight, com- 
plete with all accessories, is only 1680 
pounds. 


One of the numerous models of fixed and 
portable generating plants made by the U. S. 
Motors Corporation. This is a 2VY kw. unit 
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VIKING PUMP CO. 


The above illustration is of a bronze fitted 
fuel transfer pump for FP Army cargo 
boats. 

> Viking pumps have found wide em- 
ployment in Army craft. Fire and bilge 
pumping units are used on MTL boats; 
Diesel fuel and lube oil pumps; on Army 
tugs; fuel transfer pumps, on FP cargo 
boats; and cargo unloading pumps, on 
110’ Army barges. 





PESCO PRODUCTS 


The Pesco fuel pump illustrated above is 
used on the marine engines installed in 
motor torpedo boats. 

> The Pesco Products Co. are the manu- 
facturers of fuel, special oil, bilge ‘and 
hydraulic pumps for marine applications. 
Various units of their products incor- 
porate new materials, such as neoprene 
for the diaphragms, as well as various 
types of plastics. 


BLACKMER. PUMPS 


Below, a Blackmer approved lifeboat hand 
pump, model M B-202. 

> Blackmer pumps are of two basic 
types. The rotary power models are used 
for the transfer of fuel and lube oil, and as 
fuel service pumps for Diesel engines. 





Rotary hand types serve as 
bilge pumps on life boats, 
while high pressure models 
are used as “dead ship 
starting” pumps. The life 
boat types have been used 
for many years as bilge 
pumps on small pleasure 
craft, and the small power 
models have proven highly 
effective for engine service 
on Diesel yachts. 


MARINE PRODUCTS CO. 


Right, Marine Prod- 
ucts Co.’s throttle and 
clutch control and, 
upper right, their cen- 
trifugal bilge pump, 
series 130. 

> Marine Products 
Co.’s bilge pump has 
many interesting de- 
sign characteristics. 
The bases in stand- 
ard models are slot- 
ted to permit adjust- 
ment of belt tension. 
Pulleys carry radial 
load directly over the ball bearing, which 
is both sealed and grease packed. Intake 
and discharge are threaded for standard 
pipe sizes. Packing gland is backed by 
semi-permanent metallic packing. Shims 
and gaskets are provided in the design; 
drain plug or drain cock is included. 





E. J. Willis Co. blowers are made in sizes 
ranging from 3” to 10’’, and may be mounted 
at various angles 


ELECTRONICS LABORATORIES 


> There is little doubt but that many 
post-war yachts will be illuminated by 
fluorescent lighting, and a compact unit 
for furnishing the power for such systems is 
the Electronics Laboratories model MA2B. 
Ithas an input of 6 volts DC, 
and output of 110 volts AC 
and a capacity of 50 watts. 
Other power suppliers made 
by the same firm, and suit- 
able for marine lighting sys- 
tems, ship-to-shore tele- 
phones, broadcast band and 








SPARTON MARINE SIGNALS 


Sparton type 203, pictured below, is seeing 
service on Navy, Coast Guard, Army, Red 
Cross, Fire and Police Department vessels. 
It is a high pitched, long range siren avail- 
able in 6, 12 or 32 volt models. It comes in 
polished brass with floor button and cable. 

> The manufacturer, The Sparks-With- 
ington Co., has long made a wide variety 
of marine signals of wide design and 
mechanical variation. 
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SOUTHWIND COMBUSTION HEATERS 


Below, one model of Stewart-Warner’s 
South Wind Hermetic Combustion Heaters 
which are used as cabin and compartment 
heaters on motor torpedo boats. 
> Since the advent of the war these 
heaters have been successfully used in 
aircraft, combat vehicles and in boats. 
The obvious advantages of an extremely 
high heat output in a very small package 
plus the inherent safety of burning a 
highly volatile fuel in a hermetically 
sealed chamber presented an almost im- 
mediate solution to both personnel and 
equipment heating. This was necessary 
not only for the purpose of comfort, but 
also to insure operation of equipment 
under adverse temperature conditions. 
Stewart-Warner states that this type of 
heater can and will be adapted for use on 
the post-war pleasure boat — whether 
power, auxiliary or sail. 





radio receivers have input 
ranges from 6 to 110 volts 
DC and capacity from 50 
to 225 watts. 
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A Use for Old Tools 


>» There is an old story about the fellow 
who was such an optimist that he was 
pleased when his leg was cut off because, 
with a wooden leg, he could hold his socks 
up. with thumb tacks. Well the moral of 
the tale is to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain. As applied to tools, it has much to 
recommend it. It happens that the steel 
in a good file is of such excellent quality 
that it makes a first class scraper, so, 
when your files get old and dull or rusty, 
remember there is still a lot of usefulness 
left in ’em. A three-cornered file, if each of 








Handle from an 
Engraver's Tool 
















ee Blade froma 
broken Palette Knife 


[A Pair of Useful Scrapers | 








its three sides is held against a grinding 
wheel until the old teeth are removed, 
makes a very fine scraper when pushed 
into a wooden file handle. A flat file may 
be heated to a cherry red and bent into 
the form shown in the sketch. When 
chilled in water, the steel will be suffi- 
ciently hardened for scraping (if too hard 
it would be impossible to sharpen the 
scraper with a file). Grind both ends, as 
indicated, and you will have a tool which 
is excellent for raking out old putty and 
for removing paint and varnish in small 
spaces. 

I have found the small scraper, illus- 
trated, one of the handiest I ever made. I 
always keep several palette knives of dif- 
ferent sizes in my tool kit (they make 
. wonderful spatulas for applying seam 
filler, plastic wood, glue, etc.) and one of 
them got broken. When ground as shown, 
however, it made a small scraper which is 
most handy in restricted spaces and for 
raking out narrow seams. Moral: Never 
throw away a broken tool. 


A Drip Pan Improvement 


> In September Yacutrna, I ran a de- 
scription of a Safety Drip Pan and soon 
thereafter received a letter from William 
Bross Lloyd, of Boston, in which he made 
what I feel to be a very good suggestion. 

By extending the drain tube almost to the 
bottom of the glass jar, and putting 
enough water in the bottom of the latter 
to well cover the end of the tube, there 
would be no possibility of a backfire reach- 
ing to the trapped gasoline, if any, says 
Mr. Lloyd. Also, he feels that it would be 
wise, in making the drip pan, to make the 
slope of the trough in its lid sufficient to 
assure any drips running to the center, no 
matter how far your boat may heel. Both 
worthwhile improvements in my opinion. 


A Rot Control Suggestion 


> From Lt. Comdr. Roy MacPherson, 
USCG, of Boston, comes a scheme that 
has prevented any signs of so-called “dry 
rot”’ from attacking his boat. He says, — 
“My boat Comewa was built in 1926 and 
it had the usual life, including the layups 
of a yacht. Up until the time I turned her 
over to the Coast Guard, two years ago, 
she had never shown any signs of dry rot. 
I attribute this not only to careful ventila- 
tion and to prompt repair to any fresh 
water leaks, but to a fact which I have 
never heard discussed by any other yachts- 
men. Twice a year, in spring and fall, the 
boat has always been carefully sealed up 
and fumigated. It is my contention that 
this careful fumigation with cyanogen not 
only killed any vermin which might have 
been aboard, but effectively killed any 
fungus life. Will be very much interested 
to know if any other yachtsmen have tried 
this or if any experts could pass judgment 
thereon.” 

I do hope that if any of our cates 
have had any experience with this, or any 
other treatment for the prevention of rot, 
they will drop me a line as I am building 
up a file of information that is available 
to any yachtsman who is interested in the 
subject. 


A Clever Dodge 


> Here is another case of necessity giving 
birth to an invention. A couple of years 
ago, Austin Murray was up to his ears 
with the building of a lovely little cruising 
cutter. Being an amateur, he was not 
equipped with all the power tools that he 
would have liked to own, and some of 
those that he had were rather too small for 
the work of boat building. One of his par- 
ticular problems was that of cutting his 
larger pieces with his small band saw. It 
just isn’t feasible to’ slide those. heavy 
chunks of wood across the table of the 
average 12” or 14” saw. Being a resource- 


ful person, however, Mr. Murray was not 
daunted. He solved the problem by sup- 
porting the pieces to be cut on a couple of 
firm saw horses and by mounting his band 
saw on rollers and then moving the saw 
along the piece, following the line to be 
cut. A case of putting the cart before the 
horse with excellent results. 


Transom Repair 


> These are the days when everyone is 
his own repair man. A description of a 
method of repairing the transom of a 
boat that has been neglected seems ap- 
propriate. Many tran- 
soms, particularly on 
small boats, are built 
with a spline, or feather, 
fitted between the glued 
joints. This is sound 
construction and is used 
by our best builders. It 
is almost inevitable that 
these seams should tend 
to open up in time, with 
the action of swelling 
and shrinking, due to 
changes in moisture con- 
tent of the wood. If your 
seams have opened to 
1%" or less, they may be 
repaired by simply ap- 
plying whitelead putty, mixed with a pig- 
ment ground in oil, of a color to match the 
wood of the transom. This will harden and 
may be sanded and varnished to look very 
well. 

If your transom has opened up more 
than 14”, it is a better plan to fit a couple 
of splines into the cracks — one on the 
forward ‘side and one on the after side of 
the transom. Take a piece of the same 
kind of wood as was used to build the 
transom and fit it very carefully to con- 
form with the shape of the cracks, allowing 
about 6.” to protrude above the surface.. 
The cracks should, of course, have been 
thoroughly cleaned out with a scraper like 
the one described above, made from the 
tail of an old file. Using Weldwood water- 
proof glue, glue and clamp the splines in 
place. When the glue has set, plane them 
off flush with the surface of the transom 
and you are ready to paint or varnish. The 
results are well worth the effort for the 
boat’s appearance will be vastly improved 
by such simple repairs. 

There are any number of repairs of this 
nature that one can make at times like 
these — and improvements too — which 
are well within the scope of the amateur. 
I hope that if any of my readers have any 
bright ideas that might prove helpful, 
they will send ’em along. They will be 
given to a waiting world and will contri- 
bute to the enjoyment of your fellow sailor. 
Fair winds for the New Year. 

Ham DE FONTAINE 

















“Transom Repair 








Photo by U. S. Army 
Signal Corps 
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In the dramatically tense moments 
before invasion, water-borne troops 
must feel a certain security in the 
superb quality and performance of 
their equipment. Nothing is left to 
chance, in so far as is humanly pos- 
sible. Checking and re-checking, in- 
spection and testing, rehearsal and re- 
rehearsal, all engender confidence and 
raise morale to a high pitch. That’s 
one of the important reasons why the 


American soldier, sailor or marine is. 


the superb fighting man that he is. 


IS PART OF 
SUCCESSFUL INVASION 





ALL BACK 










The landing craft that bring invasion 
troops in to “hit the beaches” must 
come through regardless of “hell and 
high water.” Here dependable Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs are actively in the 
vanguard of invasion, insuring the 
dependable ignition so necessary to 
faultless engine performance. Thus 
Champion Spark Plugs are once again 
playing their vital part—adding to 
their already unequalled reputation 
for maximum performance and de- 


pendability. 
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WITH THE U. $8. COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


Signal practice. or full dress parades, 
loading live ammunition or checking in 
a fish boat — it’s all in the day’s work 
for men of the Auxiliary and Reserve 


> Although the change-over to shore op- 
erations has been achieved with uniform 
success in a great majority of the Naval 
Districts, there still persists a faint rum- 
bling, audible, although by this date some- 
what pianissimo, regarding the regulations 
forbidding the operation of and duty afloat 
in Auxiliary vessels. Although it is not the 
function of this Department to discuss the 
pros and cons of Service regulations, we 
feel that the publication of the following 
letter will do much to clarify the matter for those members who 
are still puzzled by the turn of events. The letter.in question 
was written by Captain Jones, Director of the Auxiliary, to a 
district officer on the West Coast. It reads, in part, as follows: 
“Through a series of incidents, Headquarters has been con- 
strained to issue a letter which in effect denies the use of Aux- 
iliary vessels, as such, by the Coast Guard. The only vessels 
which may be used by the Coast Guard are Coast Guard Re- 
serve vessels, in other words, private boats which have been 
loaned to the Coast Guard for full time use for the duration or 
for some definite period. In some districts, a large number of 
vessels were taken into the Coast Guard Reserve, and when 
orders came to reduce the number of vessels by a certain per- 
centage, those districts were consequently in a favorable posi- 
tion. They could reduce without seriously interfering with 
operations. In a few districts — Seattle being one — boats were 
not taken into the Coast Guard Reserve to such a large extent 
but were operated in the Auxiliary status, and when the reduc- 
tion in the use of CGR boats came about, it appeared that such 
Auxiliary use was contrary to the spirit of the orders which were 
promulgated nationally. 
“There is no doubt in my mind that the war effort is far more 
' advanced by adding boat operations in 
enemy waters than by continuing boat 
operations in local waters. In this con- 
nection, every military officer has to dis- 
tribute his forces to the best advantage. 
He places weight where weight is vital, 
and in places where weight can be reduced 
he must always take what are frequently 
called ‘calculated risks.’ 
“There is no doubt in my mind that 
the front lines were actually very close to 
our shores shortly after Pearl Harbor . . 
now the front lines have moved well across 
the oceans on both sides. We are, there- 
fore, justified in assuming calculated risks 
within the borders of the United States, 
by curtailing our activities in order that 
we may in no way interfere with the activ- 
ities abroad. I feel, then, when this is 
explained to the Auxiliary members who 
are temporary members of the Reserve, 


that they will understand that we should 
not attempt to operate any more boats 
than are absolutely necessary for the duty. 
The Temporary Reserves from the Aux- 
iliary, and in fact the whole Coast Guard, 
are only a part of the defense forces, and 
we can expect, as long as the war. con- 
tinues, changing methods of operation. 
“T have no doubt right now that there 
are millions of men in camps and in har- 
bors just awaiting the next move, and I 
would not be surprised at all if some of those men have not been 
in that situation for over two years. It is irksome to them to have 
to wait until all the elements are ready for the move in which they 
will take part. Therefore, I feel that the answer of the Auxiliarists 
who are temporary members of the Reserve should be the same 
answer that the whole Coast Guard gives to any order: the simple 
‘Aye, aye, Sir!’ And, in the meanwhile, keep ourselves in readiness 
for whatever changed conditions may arise. No plan of campaign 
evolved by one group of men would be exactly like the plan of 
campaign evolved by another group of men; but we are all mem- 
bers of the same most complicated team, and it may be that for 
a while we can best serve the team by staying on the side 
lines.” 

There, in 80 many words, is the story. Today both the Aux- 
iliary and the Temporary Reserve have the largest membership 
in their history — approximately 47,000 and 28,000 men re- 
spectively — and there is every assurance that ‘‘Aye, aye, Sir” 
is on the lips of each and every one of them. 


> In the belief that members, wherever located, will be inter- 

ested in a summary of the year’s activities of the various Dis- 

tricts, this and subsequent issues of Yacutrne will publish cap- 
sule accounts of such reports. The follow- 
ing are among the first received. 


> The Temporary Reserve in the Fifth 
Naval District has been most active in 
taking overregular patrolsand Port Secur- 
ity. Baltimore Harbor has a Port Security 
and Temporary Reserve unit comprised 
of five hundred men with an ultimate goal 
of seven hundred men set for the very 
near future. The Captain of the Port has 
and is using this force for a large per- 
centage of port security and harbor pa- 
trol work. 

The Guard Boat stationed at the 
entrance of the harbor of Baltimore has 
been functioning continuously since July 
31st, 1942. This radio equipped boat and 
manned by the Temporary Reserve was 
commended by the Captain of the Port 

(Continued on page 150) 
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HE LOOKS like a “PT” boat but 

the Navy calls her “AVR.” In land- 
lubber language that’s “aircraft rescue vessel.” 
Her job is to tag along with the carrier force 
and rescue crashed pilots. 


, Every minute planes are in the air, she’s on 
the alert for a “pick-up.” She’s a “fast” baby 
that plays no favorites and every Navy pilot calls 
her “sweetheart.” 


This little lady has to be in shape to do her 
job on split-second notice. And before the eyes 
of her skipper are instruments that tell him all 
he needs to know. Some of them, like the Oil 
Pressure Gauge, Tachometer, Ammeter and 





Temperature Gauges, most likely are 
products of Stewart-Warner. We consider 
it a privilege to have them there. 


* * * 


Helping the Navy do its thousand and one jobs 
gives us at Stewart-Warner a glow of pride. 
You've got to earn your rating to enjoy a place 
aboard an AVR...an LST...or any other 
Navy craft. Into each device goes all the skilled 
craftsmanship that has distinguished Stewart- 
Warner instruments through the years. Tomor- 
row, this same “know how” plus advancements 
learned in war will add new lustre to the phrase 
“Instruments by Stewart -Warner.” 


: INSTRUMENTS BY 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 





CHICAGO 





Another Product of 


STEWART 
WARNER 


= 


ILLINOIS 





























‘a We feature this month... 


THE LCP LANDING BOAT 
contioepintle 








Photo by U.S. Army Signal (; 
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U.S. cOAS ‘GUARD PHOTO 
In the vast program of preparation for the 1944 Show, 
it has been our privilege to work closely with the 
U. S. Army, Navy. and Coast Guard; and with our old 
friends and customers, the American Boat Builders 
supplying the new models. 


~ joat. Meanwhile, As usual, a Nicks eS of the boats in this year's 
show are powered by Gray. Every Gray owner and 
every prospective Gray owner can have a feeling of 


he salmon catch. These _— participation in the developments which preceded 
nuch like today's Inva- _ these fine engines. _ 


“GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 


Suppliers of the Diesel Engines for the U. S. Navy’s Landing Boats 
\ and Tank Lighters * Suppliers of Gasoline Engines for Lifeboats, \ Sh aaa 
nai ¢ ont +. Lend Lease, and for the U.S. Army Engineers’ Power Utility, December 1942; 
i : ad Again June 1943 








This remarkable photograph, taken early in 1943 at Gray's 
main plant in Detroit, shows 6-cylinder Gray Marine Diesels 
in process. for shipment to a total of 37 Boat Builders and for 
destinations overseas. 
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HERE’S WHAT WE'RE FIGHTING FOR 


which means that we'll be able to use our boats 
when we want to—and to sail them wherever 
we may plot dur courses. We at Casey are 
doing our work towards this now by building 
for the armed services, and we'll be building 
bocts like this one day again. 


When you're planning for your new aux- 
iliary, be sure to write for our circulars 
describing our 36, 39 and 45 footers. 
“CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OF- 
FERED FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEM- 
SELVES” 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY, 


iellastenala an iulekxela sks-4k 
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SOERABAJA—A Casey “old timer.” Designed 
and built by us in 1930, she has performed as 
a thoroughbred, gathering more than her 
share of racing laurels. Among the “wins” 
she has turned in are: : 
1939—Block Island Race, N.Y.A.C.—Special 
Prize. Vineyard Race, Vice Comm.—Rear 
Comm. Prize 
1940—Off Soundings Race—1Is! Prize, 
Vineyard Race—First in Class B 
1941—Indian Harbor Cruise—First 
Place Two Days. Huntington Over. 
night Race—1st Prize 


> 


INC. 





THE POST-WAR YACHT 


(Continued from page 48) 


the post-war market will be greater than in any preceding 
period in the history of yachting. There are, however, a number 
of considerations that must not be forgotten. In the first place, 
new construction in the first year of peace will be largely de- 
pendent upon the immediate availability of materials. Secondly, 
it is too early to estimate the extent of the post-war second- 
hand market. Although boats are now at a premium, and will 
undoubtedly remain so for the duration, it may be presumed 
that some owners will sell their craft to realize funds for new 
construction. But, at best, such craft will probably be few and 
far between. 
So it indicates a bull market no matter how you look at it! 


Any attempt to generalize as to what kind of a boat the great- 
est number of yachtsmen are seeking is doomed to failure, for 
the rather obvious reason that yachtsmen, bless their hearts, 
are dyed in the wool individualists. But, in the same way that 
Mr. Gallup’s soul-searching polls seem to indicate which way 
the wind is blowing, so may it be assumed that when a repre- 
sentative group of sailors have a reasonable similarity of ideas 
that there must be something significant behind it. 

In the comments which Yacuttn@ has received regarding the 
broad characteristics of the post-war boat, two thoughts have 
been dominant. One is that the great majority of our informants 
believe that the new boats will differ in terms of the materials 
used in construction, rather than in the design of the vessel it- 
self. The “streamlined hull” school is in a very definite minority ; 
in fact, it is almost non-existent. All agree, however, that the 
employment of new materials — either plywood, plastics or 
light-weight metals — will necessarily permit some new build- 
ing techniques, and resultant variations in design details. 
Equally noticeable is the consensus that there will be a far 
greater change in the appearance of smaller craft than in yachts 
larger than 50’ 0.a. 


“The first post-war boats, like the automobiles,” says John 
H. Wells, “are not going to be very different from those we 
knew before the war. The comfortable houseboat has estab- 
lished a type that will continue after the war . . . but, instead 
of the old 4’ draft, they will be deeper as a result of the canals 
now permitting a draft of as much as 9’. I also find that people 
who go to Florida in houseboats also like to cruise to Cuba and 
the other islands, and these boats must be constructed to stand 
this service. In smaller sizes, such as the various types of stock 
boats, I do not believe that all this talk of streamlining will 
take place.” Mr. Wells also points out that he believes that 
union-inspired government requirements (in regard to the size 
of the crew to be carried) will limit the size of larger vessels, for 
the reason that “the idea of the triple crew on an eight-hour-shift 
will mean so many crew members that there will be no room for 
the passengers.” 

Winthrop Warner is one of those who believes that “we will 
see a general shift to somewhat smaller boats, both in the aux- 
iliary and power boat fields. There are several good reasons for 
this belief. The average owner will have less cash to invest, and, 
because of higher prices, he will get less boat for the money. As a 
matter of fact, boats have improved to the point where an owner 
can get along with a somewhat smaller vessel without sacrificing 
comfort, convenience or performance. The years immediately 
following the war will be a period of adjustment, and I believe 
there will be a conservative tendency which in itself will put the 
accent on smaller boats.” 

War-time construction of small war craft will undoubtedly 
influence the design and construction of the high-speed express 
cruiser, states F. Spaulding Dunbar. “ However,” he says, “in 
the auxiliary and one-design sailing classes, I believe the in- 
fluence will be quite moderate . . . because the new materials 


and methods developed are limited in their application to post- 
war sailing yacht design and construction, where durability and 
a reasonable economy of first cost and maintenance will be more 
important.” This belief is also voiced by Palmer Scott, who 
states that ‘the first boats built in the first season after the war 
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HEN WE FIRST STARTED BUILDING. Packard 

marine engines for mile-a-minute PT boats, 
the Navy asked, “How long will these engines run 
without.a general overhaul?” 


Our engineers confidently replied, “500 hours.” 
They well knew that 500 hours couldn’t knock the 
heart out of this marine engine even though they’d 
designed it with almost the same power-weight 
ratio as an aircraft engine. But that was a lot of 
hours to promise unfailing top performance at 
speeds ranging from a “silent sneak” to abrupt 
full throttle! 


Well, you know what happened. Early in the 
war, Mosquito fleets demonstrated that the life of 
a Packard PT engine could safely be extended to 
750 hours—a 50 per cent increase. 


Squadrons operating off North Africa and the 
Aleutians confirmed this fact. In the South 
Pacific, it was proved over and over again—often 
against heart-breaking odds. 


And here’s the latest flash: Today comes word 
that many a Packard PT boat engine, along with 
stepped-up horsepower, is faithfully clocking up 





1000 hours, and even more, before it’s yanked out 
of the hull for a general overhaul! 


Did we say 500 hours? How wrong we were— 
and how proud to admit it! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





eee Za eS 
J 

MUSTANG WARHAWK HURRICANE 
fighter fighter fighter 


PACKARD 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 


LANCASTER MOSQUITO NAVY 
bomber fighter-bomber PT boats 
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ARROWHEAD 25-45 HP. 


€ Li 
WA ee08 
for U. S. Navy salvage launches, lifeboats, patrol 
boats... standby auxiliary service... fishing 


boats supplying food to U. S. Navy in Iceland. 
U. S. Army Signal Corps—Communication service. 








for commercial fishing boats... 
cruisers—from 20 to 30 ft. and larger. As aux- 
iliaries, for sailboats up to 50 ft. 


runabouts and 


Unusually compact, but decidedly more rugged 
than most marine engines of similar range and 
rating—25-45 hp.—Arrowhead Model combines 
speed and smoothness with stamina, for wider util- 
ity. Supplied with or without reduction gears. 
Gasoline, 4-cycle, 4-cyl., 3% in. bore x 42 in. 
stroke, 186 cu. in. displ., normal engine speeds 
1000-2000 r.p.m. A limited number available now 
for essential civilian use. 


OTHER RED WING ENGINE SIZES 
20 Gasoline Models: 8 h.p. to 125 h.p. Spark Diese! Types: 42 h.p. to 125 h.p. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Verier, Eddy, 201 E. 12th St., New York City 
W. H. Moreton Corp., 1042 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Gochenaur Marine, 437 Arch St., Philadelphia 


RED WING MOTOR CO., RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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Perhaps the rubber boat is one version of the post-war tender. 
Wartime experience has proven its practicality under the 
most adverse conditions. Armstrong Rubber Co. Photo 


will be no different from those built before the war started. The 
radical change is definitely going to be in power cruisers some- 
where between the length of 24’ and 30’.” 

“The power boats up to about 60’ will probably be mostly of the 
stock type,”’ is the opinion of Henry Nevins. This point of view 
is shared by R. E. Reynolds, of The Matthews Company, who * 
reports that ‘‘so far we have not worked out anything concrete 
in the way of a post-war boat, except possibly to pick up where 
we left off, as the automobile industry will probably do, and 
carry on from that point to greater and greater refinement. As 
a matter of fact, in our last series of boats (which was in 1941), 
we felt we had practically reached the ultimate in fine boat 
construction, since we did not know where to turn to make new 
or finer improvements. However, as time marches on, new 
things are developed which in turn create new possibilities for 
cruisers of the type we build.” 

“Machinery has been and will be developed,’ writes A. W. 
Talbot, of the Bellingham Boatbuilding Co., “‘to make all boat 
construction faster and simpler, thereby cheaper to the con- 
sumer. Second, new materials, such as plywood, will expedite 
construction. Boat instruments and machinery will be further 
improved for comfort, easy handling and safety.”’ 

As far as size is concerned, Ralph E. Winslow is of the opinion 
that ‘there will be a great demand for three classes of boats: 
1) a small boat, an over-grown dinghy, 20’ to 22’ over all, of 
light displacement, jib and mainsail rig and with a fin keel. 
There will be a cuddy cabin with accomodations for two or 
three persons and a good sized cockpit. The motor will be an 
outboard. 2) An auxiliary that will vary from 26’ to 30’ 0.a. and 
20’ to 23’ w.l. with accommodations for three, including a galley 
and toilet. The rig will be jib and mainsail. Of fairly generous 
beam and quite seaworthy, it will be able enough to serve as a 
coastwise cruiser. 3) An auxiliary that will vary from 33’ to 
42’ 0.a., and from 24’ to 31’ w.l. The rig will be jib and mainsail 
in the smaller sizes and yawl in the larger. Accommodations will 
be for four persons, six in an emergency. There is also a demand 
for a boat that is reasonably shoal; one that can be conveniently 
used where there is only 4 or 5 feet of water. This makes me be- 
lieve that more consideration should be given to the center- 
board type of boat.’ 

A somewhat different point of view is that of Ralph E. Rich- 
mond, of the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. “The custom built 
sailing or auxiliary craft up to 72’ 0.a. has been our type. It can 
be branded outright luxury, to be sure, but nevertheless it is the 
craft that represents the goal of the yachtsman; the realization 
of years of dreaming, hoping and planning. Such craft have al- 
ways been built, and always will be built. They can be built only 
as the product of loving care, and pride of workmanship, by the 
owner, the architect and the builder. Our thought is that among 
the pleasure boats of the future will be produced the custom 
built sailing yacht, still holding its position as the most beautiful 
of all man’s creations.’ 

“The post-war cruising power boat,’’ says Frank Pembroke 
Huckins, ‘‘must be faster than ever before and operable at a 
lower cost. This is possible only in the planing type of. boat. It 
is accomplished by means of efficient hull form, still lighter con- 
struction of greater strength and with engines that are lighter 

(Continued on page 113) 
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On the 166’ ATR’s, 
135’ YMS Sweepers, 
186’ PCs— Wl ~ 
Bronze Drain Fit- “ey” 
tings do their duty. 


You’ll see W-C 
Steerers on 46’ 
Army Towboats, 
Navy and CG Pick- 
et Boats, and others. 








166’ ATR’s, 103’ 
APCs: 100" VE 
Tugs, 65’Army F&P 
Vessels usethese 
W-C Air Ports. 


W-C Navigation Lights serve on 
all types of vessels—Navy, Army, 
Coast Guard, Maritime Commis- 
sion and craft of the Allied Nations. 


Here we present a few of the many Wilcox-Crittenden 
products that are now serving on all the Seven Seas, 
helping to speed the day of total Axis defeat. Despite 
the grim purpose for which W-C ‘‘Dependable’”’ 
Marine Fittings are being designed and built during 
the war, we are making our plans for post-war equip- 
ment, too. We’re preparing for the day when thousands 
of our friends will look to us again, as boat owners have 
for a century, confident that our Marine Hardware 
will serve them well in the comfort, convenience and 
safety of their pleasure boating. But meanwhile we 
are manufacturing for Victory! 


KEEP ON BUYING U.S. WAR BONDS 


in Our 
Service Flag 





, 
Thousands of Life- 
boats, 46’ Army 
vw Towboats, CG 
Picket Boats, rely 
on W-C Compasses. 


ie 





. a 

W-C Pumps work 
aboard 36’ Landing 
Craft, 63’ Navy 
Rescue, 33’ Plane 
Rearming Boats. 





W-C Marine Blow- 
ers are on Navy 
Plane Personnel 
Boats, Army Eure- 
kas, Amphibians. 
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HOW DO HALL-SCOTTS STAND UP? 
Ask The Men That Run Them! 


Ask the British how Hall-Scotts performed in the hell of Dun- 


kerque. Ask our Marines about the way they took the landing 






boats to the beach at Guadalcanal, or through the surf of North 
Africa. Ask our Coast Guard. Ask our Army and Navy the world 
around. You'll find three points stressed over and over in their 


RM Sa answers—Hall-Scott’s dependability, Hall- 


al Y any Scott’s sustained power, and Hall-Scott’s 


mnt 


unrivalled long life in the hardest service. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY MOTORS COMPANY, 2850 7th STREET, BERKELEY, 
CALIFORNIA - NEW YORK BRANCH: 254 WEST 31st STREET - LOS ANGELES BRANCH: 
‘ 5041 SANTA FE AVENUE - SEATTLE BRANCH: 117-121 YALE AVENUE, NORTH - NEW ENGLAND 
REPRESENTATIVE: MARINE EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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and more efficient.’”?” W. H. Millett is an encouraging sort of 
optimist; he states that ‘“‘the yacht of the future, as a result of 
many new developments in materials and power plants, will 
more nearly approach the ‘yachtsman’s dream’ than ever be- 
fore.’’ He goes further to say that “‘in general I feel that she will 
be far more striking in appearance, have a great deal more 
speed, combined with a luxury and comfort which was not pos- 
sible to get at a moderate cost in the past. It may be years be- 
fore we see really large yachts, but I think there will be some up 
to 150’ or so, and many from 80’ to 100’ . . . many constructed 
of welded steel and some of aluminum (alloys).’’ This last state- 
ment will raise not a few eyebrows. 

Yachts of the future can embody many ideas which have been 
learned from the government work in which boat builders have 
been engaged, is the opinion of Irving Jakobson. ‘‘The main 
problem, as I see it, is to use the materials and the ideas de- 
veloped in war work in an economical way so that the initial 
costs of yachts, and their maintenance can be brought down to 
suit the pocketbook of a greater number of persons. Maybe the 
production of standard types of boats is the answer. Good boats 
must be produced at low initial costs and maintenance charges 
must be low if the sport of yachting is to survive, and those of 
us who are in the boat building industry must accept this 
challenge.” 

-W. Whitney Stueck, of the Saybrook Yacht Yard, expresses 
the belief that as far as design is concerned, there seems to be 
quite a trend towards light displacement sailing craft for both 
racing and cruising. “‘We have been very enthusiastic about 
light displacement boats for some time,” he says, ‘‘and hope to 
turn out some designs . . . of yachts up to 45’ o.a. in length 

. when the war is over.”’ R. T. Miller is directing his thoughts 
in the same direction, and concludes that ‘‘those who love sail 

. will appreciate the trend toward the light-displacement 
hulls exemplified by the Scharern-Kreuzer (square metre) types 
so highly developed in the Baltic countries. Small racers also will 
be fitted with sufficient accommodations to allow their owners 
to make week-end cruises. Basically, the design of cruising 
yachts will not change . . . and I believe that motor boat en- 
thusiasts will have a wide variety of rich designs from which to 
choose.” 

Both William Smyth and Howard Chapelle sound notes of 
caution for post-war planners. “‘I can see,’’ says the former, “‘a 
crop of discarded government craft conversions, which ‘will be 
headaches ‘to yards and owners, as boats built for special pur- 
poses just don’t ‘convert’.’’ Generally speaking, this assertion 
may be correct, yet there are undoubtedly some types of small 
warcraft, such as the smaller aircraft rescue boats, which appear 
to have all the outward characteristics of a pretty attractive 
cruiser. But their power plants, which are usually much larger 
than the average yachtsman could afford to be shipmates with, 
might well present an operational problem. Mr. Chapelle raises 
two very provocative points. As far as construction is concerned, 
he believes ‘‘that many wartime building techniques may be 
uneconomical in peace time, thereby limiting anticipated 
changes. And another thought, there are a large number of 
yacht owners who are now getting real sea experience . . . and 
they may come out of the war with entirely new desires and 
requirements.” 


There you have it: the post-war yacht in its formative but 
somewhat hazy outlines. Whereas the anticipated trends are 
not well defined, as they could not be, they are indicative of the 
degree of thought and study that is being given the subject by 
many of the best minds in the world of yachting. And, whether 
or not you subscribe to any or all of the opinions here expressed, 
we think you will agree that the demise of both Hitler and Tojo 


will raise the curtain on an eventful chapter in American yacht- 
ing. 


NEXT MONTH: The types of construction and the materials | 
employed in the post-war yacht. The comments and reactions of 
readers to this and subsequent articles in the series will be appre- | 
crated by the Editors of YacuTING. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 








NAVIGATION 


OR poe: Navigator, by Capt. War- 
a. Tompkins. Step-by-step 

bse hh the process of finding latitude 
and tude through the use of 
HO. 21 , one of the simplest methods 
of navigation. $2.00 


Cosequtes Navigator, by Capt. War- 
M. Tompkins. Covers with 

eee simplicity the many problems 
of the coastwise navigator, or "go 


Primer of Navigation, by oe <. 
Mixter. A complete course in pi 
is presented in the opening chootere. 
The treatment of celestial navigation 
has been simplified. No mathematics 
beyond simple arithmetic are needed. 
Complete with tables, and fully 
illustrated. $4.00 

The Essentials of Modern Naviga- 
tion, by Paul E. Wylie. The nature of 
modern navigation does not require a 
complete understanding of —a 
but does require proper use o! its 
methods. This is ylie’s object. 

$3.50 

A Simple Method for Offshore Navi- 
gation, by Niece N. Wallace. A 
quick, reliable method of finding your 
position by celestial we . 


Manual of Celestial Navigation, by 
Arthur A. Ageton. A new method of 
working aoe. Som ge, fran the au- 
thor's HO. 211 but 
which can be used in in Sonieactios with 
it, is here printed with the H.0O. 211 

tables. Assumed position and dead 
reckoning position navigation both in 
the same small volume. $1.85 


PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 


inqroduction to Seamanship by 
Chas. H. Hall. handbook of ex- 
traordinary completeness. $2.00 


Piloting, Seamanship and Small 
Boat aang te by Charles F, 
Chapman. New 1943 edition of this 
classic text for beginners, Used in the 
Power Squadron's elementary classes 
all over the country. 320 pages, amoly 
illustrated. $2.50 


Seamanship, by Charles F. Chapman. 
A fine new book by this well-known 
authority. Illustrated. $1.00 


Seamanship Below Deck, by Ruth 
Brindze. All the problems of living 
well on a small boat — even to the 
keeping of a dog. Names, prices and 
sources of supply are given. ‘‘The best 

k a yachtsman could possibly 
buy.”’ $2 

The Boatman’s Manual, by Carl D. 
Lane. A practical and complete man- 
ual of boat handling and operation, 
with hundreds of clear drawings, it 
deals with every possible problem 
——s the coastwise and inland 
boatman. Illustrated. $3.50 


How to Abandon Ship, by Richards 
& Banigan. Tilustrated,” $1.00 


Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. Day; . 50 so 
Raoretenesia of Knots and Fancy 
pow gH a ork, by Raoul Graumont 
John Hensel. The same fasci 
pace: Ri volume that sold for $10.00 
er first published, Enlarged and 
revi 


Knots, Splices and Fancy Work, by 
Charles L, Spencer, Also contains in- 
formation on wire splicing, tables of 
breaking strength. Illustrated. $3.50 


Compass Deviation Card, by G. 
Jackson. Compass rose for recording 
your deviation on all headings. String 
pivoted at center makes it a course 
protractor on which you can read 
actual compass courses direct. Pull 

50 


. 


directions. 


BOAT SAILING 


be ABC of Boat Sailing, by Her- 

bert L. Stone, Editor of YACHTING. 

An excellent book for the beginner 

with many maneuvers sates 
with diagrams. $2.00 


Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pic- 
tures, by Lt. Rufus G. Smith. A 
photo-and-caption book with re- 
markable, specially-taken, series pic- 
tures peng each step. The best 
way we know learn to sail with- 
out such an experienced skipper at 

your side. New Edition. $3.50 

bay ‘Em Sailing, by Gordon C. 

Aymer. Designed to tell the beginner 
‘all he needs to know to handle a small 
sailboat. Illustrated. $2.00 


Legenine to Sail, by H. A. Calahan. 
Complete book on how to sail both 
sm. and moderately large boats. 
Illustrated. $2.50 

The Pleasures of Sailing, by Alfred 

Standford. Full of those many things 
that every yachtsman thinks about 
but rarely knows how to — 2.00 


DESIGNING AND 
BUILDING 


Somenate of Yacht Desite. by Nor- 
an L. Skene. This book is a stand- 
ard i in its field, indis ble to naval 
architects, boat ie _ and yachts- 
men. Revised to $3.50 
Yacht Deelenine ore Plannin by 
How: Chapelle. A textboo! 
Nawal Rschtinctoes for the amaneer, 
Illustrated. $4.75 
Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Chapelle. 
The complete handbook on wooden 
boat construction. Takes the amateur 
from choosing the right design to the 
final varnishing. Illustrated. $5.00 
Lexjas Down and Taking Off, by 
harles Desmond. A guide for mold 
loftsmen. $2.00 
Wooden Shipbuilding, by Charles 
Desmond. 4 general work devoted to 
larger vessels. $10.00 
Small Boat Building, by Edwin 
Monk. Plans and complete building 
instructions for a number of boats, 
power and sail, from an 8’ pram toa 
17’ auxiliary $3.00 
Modern Boat Building, by Edwin 
Monk, A fine k containing much 
information on round bottom boats, 
beveling frames, laying down lines, 
spars, materials and costs. -00 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 


Sailing, Seamanship & Yacht Con- 
struction. Temporarily out of print. 
Uffa Fox’s Second Book. Just as good 
as the first — of highest value to de- 
signers, builders, yachtsmen. _II- 
lustrated. $10.00 
Sail & Power. Like all Uffa Fox books 
it is of absorbing interest. $10.00 
Racing, Cruising & Design. The 
fourth of this world famous er try 


Thoughts on Yachts and Yachting. 
$10.00 


BOAT RACING 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by 
Gordon C. Aymar. Rules and .ma- 
neuvers illustrated by peauence 
photos of Star boat modele. é 


he Sailing Bugs in Yacht Racing, 
y George is. The standard au- 
oleae on th an rian revised. 


Learning to Race, by H. A. Sceeasi. 
The principles of yom racing ex- 
ned in a most lucid manner, 
filustrated. $2.50 


Small Boat Racing, by William F. 
Crosby. Introduction to the sport of 
¢ Mel sailboat racing. Illustrated. 


$2.50 
om” Against the Rule, by Charles 
Lane Poor. A century of progress in 


acht design, this book discusses the 
istory of the measurement rule and 
its effect on design os speed. A 

must’’ book. Was $10. 
Now ‘only $2.50 


CARE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Rigging, by H. A, Calahan. The first 
evoted entirely to rigging prob- 
lems and their solution since the days 
of the old square rigger. Sixty-three 
illustrations. $3.00 


Sailmaking Simplified, by Alan 
Gray. A practical guideforthe amateur 
oa wishes to make or repair his own 
sails. Illustrated. $2.25 


The Ship's Husband, by H. A. Cala- 
han. One of the author’ s best books. 
Covers the care of the boat both in 
the water and laid up for the win 


Yachts, Their Care and Handling 
by Winthrop P. Moore. A practical 
k about selection, purchase, main- 
tenance, design, e uipping of small 
boats together wit points on their 
operation. $3.50 








B 
F IGHTING FLEETS CRITCHELL ‘RIMINGTON 


A new, revised and enlarged edition of this well-known “Survey 
of the Navies of the World.” This book is along the lines of the 
famous “Jane’s.” Best on the U. S. Navy. Includes naval aircraft. 
340 photographs and drawings. 


$4.50 








ADVENTURE 


Saptine to See, by Capt. and Mrs. 
Irving Johnson. $3.75 


Sons of Sinbad, by Alan Villiers. $3.75 
Grain Race, by Alan Villiers. $3.00 


Last of the Windships, by Alan 
Villiers. $2.50 


Hurricane’s Wake, by Ray Kauffman. 
: $3.00 


Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis 
Puleston. Six a oars adventure, from 
the eee Atlantic to South and 
China se: $3.00 


Fift ae to Fifty South, by Capt. 
arwick M. Tompkins. $3.00 


Westward Bound in the Schooner 
**Yankee,’’ by Capt. and Mrs 
Irving Johnson. 


CRUISING 


Ranging the Maine Doser by Alfred 
F. Loomis, Associate Editor of 
YACHTING. ‘It’s ee. Dest cruising 
book, by and large, I have read for 
many a year. «.a ivy, fine — “| 
literature, ~“— incoln 

Illustrated in color. 


hagening ae oy by H. . 
han. k for the —. 
with jal lor oct hende. Ss 





Your order will be filled 
promptly by mail 


> BOOK DEPARTMENT < 


Yachting 


Sailing to the Sun, by Howard 
Bloomfield. $3.00 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry Mef- 
ferd. Most helpful to those who are 
just completing their first season or 
two of cruising. Illustrated. $3.00 


Cemietnd North America, by Frederic 
. Gardiner. Taking in a lot of ter- 
ore this volume makes a fine and 
complete job of it. Owners of cruising 
yachts will find it helpful in a thou- 
sand ways. $3.50 


SIGNALING 


Morse Code Memorizer. For sound, 
wig-wag or light. Price only 25 cents 
Blinker Visualizer. Perfect light sig- 
nals mechanically. The only way. we 
know of for a beginner kod ga blinker 


signaling alone 7 
ce ~~ 50 cents 


International Code Fisa Memo- 
rizer, Full set of flags in color. 
Price only 40 cents 





NOTE 


We can procure for you any book 
in print about the sea, ships or 
sailing. Also, best sellers — fiction 
and nonfiction. 














Please send your remittance 
with your order 


205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 
10% for delivery elsewhere. Prices subject to change without notice 


HISTORICAL 


Yankee Stecteuss. by Robert Elton 
Berry. A fine biography of Nathaniel 
Bowditch. A must addition to every 
shelf of books on the sea and seamen. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The History of Ameriogn. Sailing 
Ships, by Howard I. Chapelle. 
classic of marine archaeology which 
should be in the library of every lover 
of boats or model builder. Illustrated. 


Admiral of the Ocean Sea, by Samuel 
Eliot Morison. A life of Columbus by 
a skilled historian who retraced his 
voyages in small boats. One-volume 
edition, $3.50. Two volumes, boxed, 
with additional material and naviga- 
tion notes. $10.00 


Traditions and Memories of Ameri- 
can Yachting, by William P. 
Stephens. Reminiscences of the au- 
thor’s seventy years of association 
with yachting, designing and _ build- 
ing. girs yi reading, the volume is 
most useful and interesting, and every ° 
yachtsman will want it in his library. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


Songs of American Sailormen, by 
Joanna C. Colcord. The first authen- 
tic collection of American shanties 
with music as sung by shantymen. 
Gordon Grant illustrations. 4.50 


er That Have Made History, by 
= ory Robinson. Often thought of 
old ‘‘tubs’’ many of these famous 

snipe are shown by the author to have 
been seaworthy and fairly fast. Il- 
lustrated in color. $3.75 


Whale Ships and Whaling, by Albert 
Cook Church. Over 200 rare and 
beautiful photographs, with running 
text, tell the whole story of ysoegen | 
in the days of sail. Included are sai 

and ship plans and whaler specifica- 
tions, $4.50 


American Fisherman, by Albert 
Cook Church. A history of prime pic- 
torial value — the development of 
the fishing schooner from the early 
pinkeys down through the racing 
fishermen of today. Over 260 pictures 
that are masterpieces of photographic 
art. $5.00 


American Figureheads and Their 
Carvers, by Pauline A. Pinckney. A 
complete, definitive work, richly il- 
lustrated, and containing a list of 
some 400 American ship carvers with 
well-known examples of their art. An 
ideal gift book. $4.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Mof- 
fat. Recipes for shipboard from the 
simplest rough weather breakfast to 
course dinners, and drinks. No tech- 
— terms to confuse the amateur 
cook. 


Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book is regarded as’an 
indispensable encyclopaedia of the 
sea. New enlarged edition. illustrated. 


ceeven Weathercaster. Your eyes to 
e wind direction and sky con- 

dition, a barometer, and one of these 
Weathercasters are'all you need to 
forecast weather as much as 24 hours 
in advance. Prepared by expert me- 
teorologists. Fullinstructions. $4.95 


Mesoussioty for Ship and Aircraft 
a mee on, by Peter Kraght, Senior 
teorologist, American irlines, 

Inc. Convenient pocket size, but this 
fine book’s nearly 400 pages cover all 
essential weather data in easily un- 
derstood language. Indexed and 
illustrated. $3.00 


Cruising is Fun, by Brandt Aymar. 
Devoted to the principle that power 
cruising is more fun if you. same 


The Naval Officer's » autho, by Com- 
mander Arthur A. Ageton. A mine of 
yg for officers enteri the 


- 


Clouds, Air and Wind, byEric Sloane. 
A picture primer of meteorology for 
beginning flyers, good weather ma- 
terial for vechtemen. Military planes 
add interest to the fine cloud aaah 


Gadgets & Wrinkles, by H. A. es 
han. Ingenuity at sea. $3.00 


Nautical Nuggets, by William W. 
Swan. Hints on fitting-out and tun- 
ing- up that will make your boat sail 
faster. $.50 
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pS Pushing vital supply-laden lighters 
from ship to shore, on stifling Buna Coasts 
or in the chilling seas of the Arctics, is 
the job of this husky “Sea Mule.” 


Building effective propellers to carry 
the load of sturdy power plants is a 
Federal-Mogul task. 


That’s no new job for us. For years we 
have specialized on designing and build- 
ing precision propellers. 


From the custom Equi-Poise for the Miss 
America X, to propellers for amphibian 
jeeps, ducks, PT boats, DE’s and other 
naval craft, Federal-Mogul engineering 
has added the extra speed demanded. 


Tomorrow, after Victory, new skills 
learned the hard way, will develop the 
greatest of all Federal-Mogul products. 
Federal-Mogul Marine, 4036 Beaufait 
Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigan. 








E's built 
werful Navy~ designed Pov — 





everything PEWS the: Seulking Nazi supe cogul | propellers 
\ Barges — tra POT he ey are ¢ i son anti-su cage 
” e the 
new 21-ton truck of from big “!0ns penal © sling. Federal-Mogu insure SPe for 
Amphibian jan “Duck” acti heels to carry ts that keep ital job. 
The Army Command. Bgl g Federal-Mogul Pc Daiiers help on this 
! 
them at high § push them thru ee The coveted Army- 


propellers to 







Navy ‘‘E’’ awarded 
& the Detroit plant (Ma- 
_ rine Division) for 
TN 3S high contribution to 
American freedom. 











CLOVERLEAF TRU-PITCH & TRU-PITCH NO-WEED & 


HB HEAVY- CUSTOM, STAND- 
EQUI-POISE HY-TURBINE MOTORSHIP WEEDLESS 


DUTY ARD EQUI-POISE '” 
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ARENS CONTROLS, inc. 


YOUR 





e Scientifically engineered 
and incorporating exclusive 
Arens features, each control 
is produced to give years of 
trouble-free operation. 

Manufacturing flexible 
and rigid remote controls is 
a business Arens knows 
well—every unit is backed by 
over 23 years experience of 
doing one job well. 

Write on business letterhead for 
catalog. Shows complete line of 
controls, specifications, features and 
applications. 

Control Heads (A) Locking type 
head which permits rapid push- 
pull adjustment and permanent 
locking byspring actuating but- 
ton control. (B) One of many 
styles of standard rapid push- 
pullcontrol heads. (C) Vernier 
control head permits rapid 
push-pull adjustment or rotat- 
ing micro-fine adjustment in 
same control. 










1S UNDER Minti 
CONTROL 
\F iTS ARENS 


2254 South Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois 















































YACHTING 
OUR FIFTEEN-TON DAUGHTER 


(Continued from page 52) 


none when we bought her and there was no lead or pig iron to be 
had in all Belize. Then we discovered that the mud around the 
town hid several piles of great sheets of cast iron. These were 
old water tanks broken in a bygone hurricane. We paid small 
boys to dig them up and we hired an enormous man with a 
sledge hammer to crack them into little pieces. We paid at the 
rate of one cent for five pounds and we stowed eight-and-a-half 
tons under the floor boards. 

For sails, we bought extra heavy canvas and hired a sail- 
maker. He was a big brown man with a kindly smile. His meth- 
ods were somewhat unorthodox: he worked exclusively with 
string and knots, being highly skeptical of, if not entirely un- 
acquainted with, figures and measurements. To determine the 
required size of the sails he sent a small boy up the masts with 
a ball of string. The boy threw the end of the string and the 
sailmaker stretched it to the appropriate point on the deck or 
the boom, pulled it taut and tied a knot. The boy then 
climbed to the next vantage point and again threw the string. 
The sailmaker tied another knot. After an hour or so, he ap- . 
peared with an enormous armful of tangled threads like a giant 
fishnet and said he would be back in two weeks. He was, with a 
perfectly fitting suit of sails although he worked in a tiny shack 
nine feet by ten feet in total dimensions; with 300 square yards 
of canvas, mark you. The only trouble was that the sails 
when delivered were infested with myriads of bedbugs and had 
to be fumigated for three days before they could be taken 
aboard. 

Connecting the wheel with the rudder is a most complicated 
and costly piece of machinery. It’s important, too, because 
everything depends on it and of all the designs there is only one 
which a Nova Scotian fisherman will trust himself to; and who 
encounters heavier weather or knows the sea better than he. 
It so happened that there was an old Nova Scotian schooner 
lying in Belize and we naturally coveted her wheel. The owner, 
happily, cast longing eyes on a big water tank that we owned. 
After some haggling, I added a small automobile generator to 
the tank and we did an exchange. A bronze fisherman’s wheel 
in perfect order for two things we didn’t want and had to get 
rid of! 

There were no light fixtures suitable for the current from our 
batteries to be found in the town but somebody got the bright 
idea that we might acquire a lot of gadgets from a wrecked au- 
tomobile. We paid five dollars and went to werk and the head- 
lights now give powerful but indirect lighting to our cabin, the 
parking lights to the galley and bathroom, while the dashboard, 
tail and other sockets and bulbs serve as masthead, riding, port 
and starboard lights. 

There were specific problems. Wooden boats require a large 
and thoroughly reliable deck pump. Not only may one’s life 
some time depend upon this but it is essential at all times to 
keep the bilges dry, for all boats seep. There was no whole pump 
in Belize though we unearthed scores in various stages of dis- 
integration. We were in despair until the engineer’s little black 
boy appeared one day with the monstrous pipe that had served 
as a funnel when we bought the boat. 

Everybody dived at this and in no time a check valve had 
been salvaged from an abandoned toilet and fixed to one end, 
a plunger had been fashioned from a brass curtain rod with a 
cylindrical wood block and raw cowhide washers. A hole was 
cut in the deck and another through the side of the bo&t and, 
when the old funnel had been thrust down into the bilges and 
securely caulked, we had a fine pump throwing a four-inch 
stream. , 

Only one thing really fazed us. Neither Belize nor the good old 
U.S.A., as appeared from a perusal of catalogs, could offer a 
refrigerator exactly three feet long and two feet four inches high. 
It had to be just that size because, by the time we came to this 
problem, we had filled every other inch of the boat. We tried to 
make one but it boiled the water instead of freezing it and it 
leaked horrid gases. To get cold drinks, we have, therefore, had 
to fall back on an ice box for use in port and on a system of 
bottles in nets towed astern while at sea. 
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Specifications—by Uncle Sam 


| Craftsmanship—by Camden 


Destination— Any Front 


Campen Guirsurpinc & Marine Ranway Co. 


CAMDEN, MAINE 


“Member of Maine Boat Builders and Repairers Association” 
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You can’t buy pure manila rope any more and 
even substitutes are hard to get. If there is any 
life left in that old anchor line, pennant or hal- 


yard you can conserve it with a treatment of 


INTERTOX. This effective fabric and rope pre- 
servative penetrates right into the fibres and seals 
them against moisture. Thus it prevents mildew 
and rot. The life of exposed canvas such as awn- 
ings and new decks can be greatly lengthened 
with INTERTOX. You can use it as a primer and 
paint right over it. It costs but little and does a 
big job in conservation. INTERTOX is applied by 
dip, brush or spray. 


Intertox 
FABRIC AND ROPE PRESERVATIVE 


\ntemationa/ ~ 


MARINES PAINTS 


Sone aan OF 









International Paint Company, Inc. 


New York City San Francisco 
21 West Street 970 Tennessee St. 


International Paints [Canada] Ltd. 


Montreal, Canada Vancouver, B.C. 
6700 Park Ave. 101 Powell Street 


AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 














YACHTING 


But it did not all go according to plan. Oh, indeed no! Awful 
things happened. 

One of the gasoline tanks leaked after it had been installed 
and we had to tear out a main bulkhead to get at it. Then, of 
course, it stopped leaking. The other gasoline tank leaked, too, 
but we had built around it and couldn’t get it out at all so we 
had to use it for water and let it drip. 

Somebody stole the magneto from the engine and we could not 
find another. We had to resort to a battery and coil, only to dis- 
cover that the engine turned too slowly to run a generator and 
that there was no room for gearing apparatus. This meant ob- 
taining a small Briggs and Stratton engine and generating plant, 
but we were soon blessing the man who stole the magneto be- 
cause we finally realized that we could run a radio and our lights 
from this excellent little machine. ; 

The stove wouldn’t work and was of Swedish make. There 
were no spare parts to be had so we dismantled two pressure 
lamps and used their jets and burners. The stove has worked for 
two years and at all angles, sometimes almost on its end in a 
beam sea. 

But the worst trouble of all came when we finally launched. 
She promptly began to sink. With the sound of rushing water 
below, we all dashed about, tearing up floor boards and poking - 
our heads into the more obscure nooks and crannies. It turned 
out that some bright fellow had left the seacock open and had 
forgotten to join it to the water intake for the engine by any 
kind of pipe at all. Furthermore, when this jet of water was 
gagged, there was still a gushing sound and we found that the 
caulker had overlooked one whole seam under the stern. The 
first was fixed with a two foot length of rubber hose begged from 
a friend’s garden; the latter by sending a boy overboard with 
caulking cotton and putty held in his mouth. 

Finally, we sailed. Lights lit, bells rang, water came out of 
faucets, gasoline, oil, kerosene came out of the right pipes, the 
rudder steered, the anchor went up and down, even the engine 
worked and the white sails opened their wings to the Trades. 
We made our boat go despite the predictions of all our friends, so 
you may see why I am like all boat owners and why I want to 
talk about my boat. You will, perhaps, see why I call her our 
daughter. We put her together, we know every nail in her and 
we love her. 


THE WORLD’S BEST INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 57) 


on such boats amounts to approximately 15 per cent after 
a single season, and perhaps another 5 per cent after the second 
season, the price then being stabilized for several years. Now, 
such boats are bringing approximately the same price that they 
sold for when new. Among recent sales was one of a 35-foot 
auxiliary which was delivered in 1939 for a price of $4,150. In 
the autumn of ’43, she was sold for $150 less than her original 
cost. Another auxiliary, of the same over all length but of a 
different class, was sold by an estate for approximately $200 
less than she cost six seasons ago. Such prices are considered not 
only fair, but reasonable. Somewhat more than the cost-when- 
new is now being offered and it is hard to find a taker. 

The same is true of smaller auxiliaries. According to current 
reports, profits of 10 to 15 per cent are being offered for boats of 
a one-design class introduced to Long Island Sound sailors about 
the same time that Hitler marched into Poland. In fact, the 
only classes of boats to which buyers are said to be compara- 
tively cool are the smaller racing types, and the explanation 
probably is that these are essentially racing machines and the 
youngsters who normally race them are in action elsewhere. 
‘But still smaller boats, even unto sailing dinghies, and dinks 
without benefit of sail, are almost worth their weight in gold. 
And even at that they are not to be had. When a skipper loses a 
dink these days, he would, in most instances, prefer the insur- 
ance company to provide a good, although not new, tender 
rather than a check. The situation in dinks, in case you have 
not already discovered it, is really tight. 

So far, this report has been concerned with the comparatively 
new boat market. How about the old-timers? Normally, their 
second-hand value holds firm for, after all, an additional year or 
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DELCO-REMY MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Designed to meet the particular 
requirements and conditions of 
marine use, Delco-Remy marine 
electrical equipment is performing 
its duties dependably wherever pro- 
pellers spin . . . in torpedo boats, 
sub chasers, landing boats and 
other military craft, as well as in 
gasoline- and Diesel-powered boats 
of private owners. 


Thereliable operation of this equip- 
ment in wartime service justifies 
the confidence that yachtsmen have 








shown in Delco-Remy equipment 
for many years. It gives evidence of 
the engineering knowledge Delco- 
Remy applies to its assignments, 
and holds a promise of continued 
improvements in Delco-Remy 
marine electrical equipment for 
boats yet to be built. 


Delco-Remy products 

and original equip- 

ment service parts are 

SERVICF ; available at United 

“Morons 4 Motors Service sta- 
ty , tions everywhere. 


Delleo-lIRemy 


DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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DELCO-REMY SUPPLIES 
MANY VITAL PRODUCTS 
FOR AMERICA’S LAND, 
SEA AND AIR FORCES 


Aluminum castings and machined 
parts for aircraft engines . . . gen- 
erators, regulators and cranking 
motors for Diesel- and gasoline- 
powered trucks, tractors, tanks, 
landing boats, lighters and torpedo 
boats . . . military aircraft gen- 
erators and regulators . . . aircraft 
magnetos ... aircraft batteries... 
shielded electrical equipment for 
radio-equipped Army vehicles .. . 
radio noise-suppression filters . . . 
solenoid switches . . . blackout 
switches and instrument panel con- 
trols ... storage batteries, cranking 
motors, generators, ignition dis- 
tributors and coils for all types of 
military vehicles. 
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GI R@ C@ RAW WATER STRAINERS 


GUARD HER MIGHTY ENGINES 


Over 40,000 of these 


Groco Raw Water Strain- 
ers are now on duty— 
elachAcTalilale Ma Kelekel-te mde re 
ter jackets, broken water 
pumps and overheated 


engines. 










Groco Raw Water Strainers are stand- 
ard equipment on the thousands of 
landing boats that are pouring from 
American Yards. 


Design Potent 133,177 


GROSS MECHANICAL LABORATORIES 


1530 RUSSELL STREET @ BALTIMORE-30, MARYLAND 


RAW WATER STRAINERS ® MARINE HEAT EXCHANGERS 
ELECTRIC TOILETS @ OIL COOLERS @ HAND OPERATED TOILETS 


MANUFACTURERS orf 
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Sah Late guard the four corners of the earth! 


THAT YOU MAY OWN your new peace time Harbor 
Boat the sooner, these fighting Harbor craft now 
patrol the battle areas of the four corners of this 
war-scourged earth. Each has a definite role in 
smashing the Axis: PT’s capable of sinking cruisers, boats in the days to come...of new concepts in 
Crash Boats that rescue aircraft personnel and ma- _— design, power and safety... with new efficiencies 
terial, Mine Sweepers that perform the deadly task _ that will make this available at low cost. 


of cleaning infested sea lanes, Sub Chasers that 
help nullify the enemy’s undersea threat. Our ex- 
perience in the record production of these highly 
specialized boats is your assurance of finer peace 


Buy Bonds Today For A Free World Tomorrow 


Gulders of Fine Craft LOS ANGELES HARBOR, TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIF. 












We Are Mighty Proud 
of Our War Boats 


This company and its workers are proud of the great fleet of 
barges and tow boats it is producing at record speed for our 


Army and its various types of war craft for our Navy. 


When the war ends we will return to the building of yachts and 


commercial fishing boats. We will also continue to build tow 


‘boats and barges for commercial use. 


YACHTING 


WM. EDGAR JOHN AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MILTON POINT SHIPYARDS 


RYE, N. Y. 





two makes little difference to a good boat that has already 
weathered ten, twenty, thirty, or even forty years. During war 
or peace, a twenty-year-old automobile is something that you 
may have to pay the junkman to take away, but a twenty-year- 
old boat may be just coming into her own. For those who play 
around with semantics, there are interesting implications in the 
fact that the descriptions ‘second hand” or “used” are never 
applied to boats. A boat is either sound, or soft, and her condi- 
tion, more than her age, determines her worth. 

Anyone who has owned boats over a period of years knows 
this. During normal times, it has not been unknown for an 
owner to sell his first small boat for an approximation of the 
price he paid for her, to augment the original capital investment 
with an amount sufficient to purchase a slightly larger boat, to 
get as much for her after several year’s sailing as he paid in, and 
to continue with this financial pattern, so that, after each sale, 
he has in hand — less the amount expended on maintenance — 
just about the same amount as he invested. In the past, some 
yachtsmen have done even better and there is little question 
but that, during the post-war period, almost every yachtsman 
is going to discover that a boat not only represents a liquid asset 
but perhaps a profitable one. 

Although boats are about the most personal possessions and 
comparatively few are purchased with the profit element in 
mind, armchair speculators may find it helpful to have some 
basis for estimating the cash potentialities of their darlings. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy example is the price bid over the 
years for the famous New York “Thirties” built and designed 
by Herreshoff in 1903, for a cost of $4,200. For many years, 
the class was actively raced by the original owners and the few 
which were sold brought good prices. But 1918 was neap tide 
for the “Thirties.”” Some of them could be bought for approxi- 
mately $750. Of course, they still had their original gaff rig, 
with overhanging boom which required a hefty crew to handle, 
‘and neither paid hands nor amateurs were easy to line up. 
But the men who bought, and waited for better days, hit the 
jack pot. After the world war, the “Thirties” afforded some of 


the best of the class racing and, by 1925, they were selling at 
prices varying between $5,000 and $6,500. This season, when the 
“Thirties” had passed their fortieth birthday, they were con- 
sidered good buys at $1,500 and there were few to be had at 
that price. The indications are that they will bring more next 
season. 

In sizing up the boat situation, you have to get down to 
fundamentals of our war, and post-war economy. Despite the 
earnest attempts to check inflation, inflation is here. A dollar 
isn’t worth what it used to be or, stated conversely, things are 
worth more. This is the reason why leaving money invested in a 
boat is astute financially and as good an inflation hedge as any 
an experienced investment counsellor could devise. The value 
is there and, even though she may have to be laid up for the 
duration or for part of it, she gives the promise of fair sailing 
afterwards. 

It now appears that peace will be achieved in some theaters of 
war sooner than in others. This means that there is not going to 
be any sharp changeover from production for war to production 
for peace. And, even after the Axis has been completely knocked 
out, government and commercial contracts may keep the ship- 
yards so busy that the construction of pleasure boats will have 
to wait altogether, or be undertaken as a side line. Furthermore, 
and without making any pretense at reading the crystal ball, it 
appears that automobiles, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and 
other so called necessary mechanical gadgets will go into pro- 
duction long before the building of yachts gets under way. 

And, all the while, the demand for sailing boats and for power 
boats will be on the increase. Not only yachtsmen who have 
returned from the war, and again want to be captains of their 
own ships, but men who acquired a yen for the sea by going to 
war, will want boats. After a while, when the big, as well as the 
small, yards swing into full production, utilizing all the new 
materials and applying the techniques perfected during war- 
time, enough boats will be produced to keep pace with demand. 
But, until then, it looks as though anyone who wants to acquire 
a boat will have to do his bidding in a seller’s market. 
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boat, submarine and subchaser 
protected against fire with some ty; 
£-0-TWO Smoke Detecting and 


who are pra d against fire with C-0-TWO. No in undiscov- 
ered, smoldering fire in some remote space of ff ip protected by 
C-0-TWO. Here’s: why:—To the Smoke Detecting | et in the wheel 
house, air samples are continuously drawn; att 6 stightest indication 
of smoke the glarm. sounds; smoke in. the int 

window of the ¢abinet instantly identities thr 

dioxide gas is then released into the threatened space through the 
same pipe that detected the fire: C-0-TWO Saves Lives—Kills Fire 
Without Damage to Ship or Cargo. It’s Safer — It’s Faster. 
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HARPER. 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 


ARPER fastenings add 

years and years to the 
service life of products and 
equipment on which they are 
used ... and do it at a trifling 
extra first cost. They insure your 
product against the ravages of 
rust and corrosion. They resist 
numerous acids and alkalies... 
ocean salt... tropic sweat. They 
save hours of time and labor re- 
quired to replace rusted com- 
mon steel bolts .. . prevent fail- 
ure of vital equipment .. . keep 
production rolling . . . are re- 
peatedly removable. In certain 
alloys they are non-magnetic 
and non-sparking. 4320 items in 
stock. Write for 4 color catalog. 


The H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2640 FLETCHER ST. © CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Houston, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee. Representatives in Principal Cities 
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THE BUILDING OF A FLEET 


(Continued from page 56) 





A Harbor Boat Building Co. ‘63 on her trials. Kent Hitchcock Photo 


American Hoist & Derrick Co.: Crane barges. ; 

Birchfield Boiler, Inc. (Shipbuilding Division): 99’ cargo 
boats, 85’ tugs. 

Bellingham Marine Railway & Boatbuilding Co.: Salvage 
vessels. 

Brewster's Shipyard: 46’ towboats. 

Burger Boat Company: YMS minesweepers, SC subchasers, 
PCS subchasers, 165’ rescue tugs. 

Cambridge Shipbuilders: 83’ aircraft rescue boats, 65’ freight 
and passenger boats, 140’ wood freight boats. 

Consolidated Shipbuilding Co.: Landing craft, PC subchasers, 
86’ tugs. 

Dunphy Boat Co.: 24’ plane retrieving yawls. 

Dravo Corporation: DE patrol vessels, LST landing craft, 
crane barges. . 

Harris & Parsons: SC subchasers. 

Jakobson Shipyard: Tugboats. _ 

Wm. Edgar John & Associates: 46’ towboats, deck barges, 
cargo lighters. 

Jeffersonville Boat & Machinery Co.: LST landing craft, 
towboats. 

Lyman Boat Works: Assault boats. 

Levingston Shipbuilding Co.: Gasoline tankers; 162’, 74’, 
85’, and 143’ tugs. 

Henry B. Hinckley & Co.: Mine yawls, picket boats, tow- 
boats. 

Ozford Boatyard Co.: 36’ aircraft rescue boats, 45’ picket 
boats, plane rearming boats. 

Owens Yacht Company: 42’ aircraft rescue boats. 

Minneford Yacht Yard, Inc.: 140’ cargo vessels, 126’ tug 
boats, 65’ freight and passenger boats. 

Northeast Shipbuilding Co.: 110’ deck cargo B.C. barges, 
46’ towboats, 126’ tugs. 

Pacific Boat Co.: 130’ and 110 barges. 

Penn Yan Boats: 18’ power utility boats. 

The Peyton Co.: 96’ cargo and passenger vessels. 

Richardson Boat Co.: 40’ motor launches, landing craft. 
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An outboard-propelled LCR (Landing craft, rubber). Official USN 
Photo 
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At present our 500 workers and our 


entire facilities are producing mine- z pone ai . wt BORN WITH SALT 
sweepers and Navy tugs. | - AIR IN HIS LUNGS : 


Paul Luke, Superintendent of 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS oo 


a Hull Construction, was born 
AND STAMPS... NOW sy Mb Sees right here in Boothbay. He op- 
— See crated his own yard before Pearl 
Harbor where he built such fine 
sailing yachts as the Astral. He 
helped build the schooner 
Sewanna, chosen by President 
Roosevelt for his cruise along 
the New England coast before 
the war. 


Paul Luke came by his knowl- 

edge of shipbuilding the hard 

and thorough way. He is typical 

of the men, in many ship yards, 
who are building our Navy 
to Victory strength! 


BAR HLARBOR 


' 


BOOTH BAY HARBOR 


FRANK. L. Sa PLE, JR& Inc. 
x Shipbuilders x 


PORTLAND 
PROMO MeGse >) 8 8s 0) a 


Complete Modern Facilities for Designing, Building, Storing and Reconditioning Yachts and Commercial Vessels up to 200 feet 


Member of: Maine Boatbuilders and Repairers Association, and Atlantic Coast Boat Buildérs and Repairers Assn.,Inc 
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IN SECTIONS 


FvEN large ships are built “in sections”, 

at the LEATHEM D. SMITH Shipbuild- 
ing Company yards. In. this day of speed 
and rapidly developing technique in ship- 
building, there is nothing particularly 
‘startling in the fact. But back of it lies the 


SMITH ability “to do”. 


Whether it is a’: modern frigate section, as 
shown in the above illustration, or whether 
it will be one of your new streamlined 
products after the war, the same SMITH 
ability “to do” is yours to command. For — 
after the war, the SMITH organization 
will turn toward peacetime efforts, bring- 
ing with it all the skill and ability acquired 
in building fighting ships for Uncle Sam. 


* 










If you have an “after the 
war” manufacturing prob- 
lem, bring it now to the 
LEATHEM D. SMITH or- 
ganization and perhaps 


Tn ort 


—— GREAT LAKES 


we can solve it for you. 





LEATHEM D. SMITH 


SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 
Sturgeon Bay 







Wisconsin 
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Saybrook Yacht Yard.: 45’ picket boats. 

Skaneateles Boats, Inc.: M-2 assault boats. 

Leathem D. Smith Shipbuilding Co.: 56’ tugs, PC subchasers, 
YN net tenders, cargo vessels, frigates. 

Stephens Brothers, Inc.: 100’ aircraft rescue boats, 72’ tug 
boats. 

Sturgeon Bay Shipbuilding & Drydock Co.: 150’ retrieving 
vessels, 99’ cargo boats, 45’ motor tenders, 176’ supply vessels. 

Tregoning Boat Co.: Lifeboats, life rafts. 

United Boat Service Corp.: 50’ landing boats, 74’ tugs. 

Ventnor Boat Works, Inc.: 100’ aircraft rescue boats. 

Wilmington Boat Works, Inc.: 96’ freight and passenger boats, 
85’ aircraft rescue boats. 

Wilson Co.: 50’ motor sailers, 46’ towboats, 24’ plane person- 
nel boats. 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co.: 104’ combination k.d. barges. 
Gar Wood Industries: 46’ tow boats. 





ENGINE MANUFACTURERS: 


The Buckeye Machine Co.: Auxiliary Diesels and generating 
units, for installations in tugs. : 

Chrysler Corporation: Ace, Crown, Royal, Twin Marine, 
Marine Diesel and the ‘‘Sea Mule” marine tug. ; 

Cummins Engine Co.: Four models of Marine Diesels ranging 
from 33 to 250 hp.; Marine-Diesel electric generating sets. 

Gray Marine Motor Co.: Model “‘ Four-52”’; installed in Penn- 
Yan 16-footer. 

Hall-Scott Motor Car Co.: Defender model; installed in PTs, 
aircraft rescue, landing and patrol boats. 

Johnson Motors: Outboards; installed on bridge and ferry 
pontons. 

Kermath Manufacturing Co.: 225 hp. ‘‘Sea Wolf”; installed in 
Higgins landing boats; 550 hp. ‘“‘Sea Raider Special”; installed 
in 100’ aircraft rescue boats; 500 hp. ‘‘Sea Raider’’; installed in 
“J” boats; 250 hp. “Sea Raider Six’’; installed in 42’ aircraft 
rescue boats; 550 hp. “Sea Raider Special”; installed in 45’ 
aircraft rescue boats; 225 hp. ‘Sea Wolf”’; installed in 38’ picket 
boats; 4-226 60-65 hp. Diesel; installed in 26’ mine laying yawls; 
1000 hp. tandem units; installed in 63’ aircraft rescue boats. 

The National Supply Co.: Four-cycle Diesels of various sizes 
and hp.; installed in Army tugs and cargo vessels. 

Packard Motor Car Co.: 4M-2500 engine; installed in 85’ and 
104’ aircraft rescue boats, as well as in all types of PTs — 
American, British, Russian, Dutch and Canadian. 


The Army's outboard propelled boats, although light, take heavy 
loads and rough treatment. Below, “‘hitting’’ the beach. Evinrude Photo 
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MARINE BOILERS <>. WATER HEATERS 


HEATING TYPE MARINE AND 
STEAM OR WATER COMMERCIAL TYPE 


4 Models zl 3 Models 








GAR wooD HEATING DIVISION 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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TO 


REMOTE CONTROL 


FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 


come through in the Pinches! 





















REMO 
TE CONTROL STATION 


Left, a Richardson-built 36’ LCVP on her trial run. Right, a Paul Prigg 
shallow-draft, air-driven rescue boat. They have large cockpit space 





Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc.: LLH model; installed in 24! 
lifeboats. 


Scripps Motor Co.: 300 hp. V-12; installed in 36’ landing craft; 
95 hp. V-8; installed in 42’ landing craft; 225 hp. 6-cyl.; in- 


BULKHEAD... 











— stalled in 36’ landing craft; 200 hp. 6-cyl.; installed in 36’ land- 
— ing craft. 
Witte Engine Works: 9 hp.; installed in lifeboats up to 45’. 
The Vimalert Co.: V-1150-1 model, developing 400 hp. at 
STO 2300 r.p.m.; for installation in Coast Guard vessels. 
FLEXIBLE SHAFT 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS: 


American Chemical Paint Co.: Rust removing chemicals for 
‘Army and Navy installations. 

Ahrens Controls, Inc.: Flexible and rigid controls for throttle, 
choke, spark, vents; lever units, locking and vernier adjustment 
units for these controls. Dura-grooms, which are used in forming 

VALVE |. a water-and-fume-tight support for cables and lines passing 
through bulkheads and firewalls. 

Blackmer Pump Co.: Rotary hand and power pumps for 
© marine use. 

L. 8. Brach Mfg. Co.: Marine antennae and mounts; for 

installation on PTs and amphibian tanks. - 

G. C. Breidert Co.: Marine Air-X-Hauster; for all types of 
ships. 


« * * Cannon Electric Development Co.: Connectors for ship-to- 
Gremlin Exterminator! 
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rua) | shore or dock electrical connections or in any radio transmitters. 
Hy The Carlisle & Finch Co.: Marine searchlights and floodlights. 
| @ Stow Flexible Shafts for remote controls arc = a Corp onatvon: Engine aver wr on and ~— 
: completely dependable to withstand, not only the =" translucent order indicator dial drums; throttle quadrants an 
stresses of normal marine service, but the much = lever knobs; cast resin parts for under-water sound devices; 
greater emergency strains from impact and us dim-out transparent colored discs. sits ; 
shifting of cargo. =" Croft Steel Products, Ine.: Airports; ventilating deadlights; 
| @ Stow Flexible Shafts eliminate the old system ub | airscoops; rigging fittings; cowl ventilators; manholes; towing 
of reach rods—plus universal joints—plus gears— = bitts; steering gear assemblies; non-water-tight doors; garbage 
| plus bearings—that was so constantly vulnerable. = chutes. 
They are made in a single continuous, protected — Chrysler Corp. (Airtemp Division): Refrigeration condensing 
unit, ready for simple, time-saving installation. Sw | units; refrigeration systems; self-contained “reach-in” refrigera- 
They remain in efficient working condition for = tors. 
| long periods with no need for adjustment or ab 


R. 8. Danforth: Anchors. 
Davis Square Mattress Co.: Mattresses, pillows and cushions. 
Electronic Laboratories, Inc.: Vibrator power supplies for 


ef 


attention! 


@ Stow invented the flexible shaft and has 
pioneered many of its marine and indus- Q¥% 
trial applications. Write today for com- S: 
plete engineering data. It’s based on en 
Stow’s know-how in flexible shafting \\ Bch 
design and manufacture through- Fi Am 
out 68 years of leadership. . 
ov 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
TO 37 Shear St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Inventors and Developers of Flexible Shafting One of the Lyman-built 24’ plane personnel boats for the Navy 
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For war and commerce 


Years of experience in every phase of shipbuilding and 

ship care has earned for us an enviable reputation. Today, 
we have a large amount of “know-how” at our fingertips that 
is solving marine problems not only for the U. S. Army 

; . . but for commercial and private boat owners as well. 
However, we don’t rest on our laurels. Our engineers and 
designers are working steadily at new and improved methods 
and designs — All of which will prove amazingly new to 


the boating world at large when the war is won. 


s Ci 
a BE ~The 


SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY * STURGEON BAY + W 


7 ee 








6¢ DrrgDer > ] 
DYER DHOW 


THE 


TODAY we are building these for 
use ‘by the Army and Navy on Air- 
craft Rescue Boats, subchasers and 
those amazing P.T.’s whose sting is 
felt around the world. 


WAR BONDS that you BUY NOW 
will speed “THE DAY” when you 
can slide your DYER DHOW or 
DYER DINK atop your car or cabin 
top and “hit the open road again.” 


We too are striving towards this 
goal. The hundreds of dinghies 
now coming off our. production 
lines spell better boats for tomor- 
row's post-war days. 


“Keep ‘Em Sailing” 


PANTS HOR AGE 


PRESENTS OUR 


ate 


RHODE ISLAND 
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Army T type tugs at the outfitting basin of M. M. Davis & Son 


the operation of radio equipment, lighting equipment and 
electric motor operation. 

Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc.: 
machinery; gears and gear drives. 

The Flintkote Co.: Lightweight fireproof decking. 

General Electric Plastics Divisions: Stern tube and rudder 
bearing liners; name and instruction plates. 

Herschel Engineering & Supply Co.: Laminated plastic marine 
bearings; laminated plastic pump valves and piston rings. 

Jefferson-Travis Radio Mfg. Corp.: Two-way radio communi- 
cation equipment. 

Marine Products Co.: 
gal bilge pumps. 

Modine M ciadcneine Co.: Unit, connection and ventilation 
heaters. 

National Foam System, Inc.: 
foam fire protection equipment. 

Pesco Products Co.: Fuel pumps for PTs; special oil and bilge 
pumps; hydraulic units for marine applications. 

Phileo Corporation — Storage Battery Division: Storage bat- 
teries. 

Schwarze Electric Co.: Marine bell, buzzer and horn signals. 

Seaporcel Corporation: Joine¥ bulkheads and other accessories. 

The Sparks-Withington Co.: Warning signals. 

Stewart-Warner Corp.: Instrument panels; tachometers; 
gauges; warning switches. 

Heater Division — Stewart-Warner Corp.: Hermetic combus- 
tion heaters for use as cabin and compartment heaters on PTs. 

Stow Manufacturing Co.: Flexible shafts for various marine 
uses. 

United States Plywood Corp.: One-piece hulls, molded of 
Weldwood plywood, for 25-ton Army ponton boats; flat Weld- 
wood for all types of assault and landing boats; Weldwood glue. 

Viking Pump Co.: Fire, bilge, fuel, lube, fuel transfer and 
cargo unloading pumps. 

E. B. Wiggins Oil Tool Co.: Quick couplings. 

E. J. Willis Co.: Kerosene stoves and heaters; fuel tank 
fittings; voice tube equipment; blowers; rubber bearings. 

Yeomans Brothers Co.: Drainage and sewage expelsors; 
close-coupled horizontal pumps. 


‘Rolls; castings; heavy 


‘Throttle and clutch controls; centrifu- 


Cheinical aad méchanical 


Minneford Yacht Yard has built numerous FP vessels. Rosenfeld Photo 
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ithstanding waves of terrific assaults, with a strength and du- 
rability almost unbelievable ...IPIK PLYWOOD is proving itself 
en the toughest testing grounds the world has ever known.. 


We, at IPIK, have studied many long years 
learning the qualities of various woods .. . ex- 
perimenting in new ways of cutting and fin- 
ishing . . . of using many bonding agents, 
from simple glues to the newest plastics, such 
as TEGO, now used in our lamination proc- 
esses ... until today . . . we are qualified 
experts in the. mass production of superior 
wood finishes . . . in fabricating the world’s 
finest woods into IPIK PLYWOOD, famous for 


its EXTRA strength, durability and beauty. 


Further experience ... on the home front... 
proves that IPIK PLYWOOD is now ready for 
its part in the gigantic task of rebuilding and 
rehabilitating the world ... a better world... 
when once more peace and good will inherit 
the earth. Todzy, as when peace comes, remem- 





ber one of:America’s greatest manufacturers 
of fine wood finishes. . . . 
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Bonds Are Buying Her—Universal Will Power Her! 


Yes, we'ge buying her, now. “Lark II” is her name. And a real cruiser 
she’s going to be — sweet, sleek and seaworthy. 

She’s on poner and already half paid-for— with War Bonds. And 
every month she comes closer to being ours — closer in two ways. 
First, the money we put in Bonds today, helps buy the guns and am- 


munition that are bringing peace closér. And then, with each new 


War Bond, “Lark II’’ is nearer to being paid for — in full. 


Of course, our postwar plans include a Universal 100% marine 
motor. I’ve been around boats long. enough to know that.for marine 
service, a motor should be dxi/t for the sea — 


not converted for it. To me that means just one Universal 
thing — Universal. 

‘ 1Q0% MARINE 
Universal Motor Lo. KEEP BUYING U. S. WAR BONDS 
312 Universal Drive, New York, New York ® 44 Warren Street, New York, New York 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 








Their work has helped make it possible 
That Free Men Are Sailing Free Seas Again 


110’ WOODEN*.SUBCHASER, 'GINDERELLA OF THE FLEET 


O that free men might ‘sail free seas in... undersea raiders, who 

were preying upon.men and ships of freedom-loving nations, had to 

pe for to the surface, -or to the bottom — captured, or destroyed 
orever. ‘ ; 

Helped by other members of the team, planes, blimps, and larger ships, 
the 110’ subchaser has done her part in overcoming the submarine men- 
ace, a job almost completely accomplished. 

Here at Elizabeth City we are proud of the part we are able to play in 
the War for Freedom, building these sturdy wooden ships — a part that 
we would ‘be unable to play today had it not been for the experience 
— in past years through our work with many yachts and commercial 
craft. 

,. But, proud as we are of our present job, we are eagerly looking forward 
to again building, servicing and repairing for you yachtsmen. : 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 











YACHTING 
THE SEXTANT CASE 


« (Continued from page 60) 
was doing it, who the instructor of the navigation class was, how 
he could be reached, etc., etc. When he finished, I said, “Well, 
now you know it is all right, I’d really like to take those sights. 
How can I do.it, Mr. Brown?” 

He suggested that I see the Captain of the port. So the next 
morning .I started out. When I arrived, the sentry at the gate 
had me escorted to an office where I had to state my business. 
From there, a second escort took me half way down the yard 
to another building where I again told my business to a sailor 
who was typewriting in an outer office. Eventually, I got in to 
see the Captain of the port, a lean, serious person, whose one 


‘>| sign of emotion was a gleam of amusement when I told him I’d 


gotten into considerable difficulty trying to take sights without 
credentials before a Sunday morning crowd at Sandy Beach. 
It had been suggested that I.get in touch with him about it. 

I admitted that one of the sailors had said my sight-taking 
was different from any he’d ever seen but, in working them up, 
I’d found one that was only 1/10 of a mile off and that looked 
all right tome. — 

“That was very. good,” said the Captain. “What sights do 
you want to get?” 

“Stars especially.” 

““But they put everyone off the beach at night.” 

I said I’d been told that if I computed the altitudes in ad- 
vance and set the sextant accordingly, I could, perhaps, pick 
up the stars on the horizon, seeing them through the telescope 
before it got dark. I wasn’t sure, but had in mind trying it. 

He agreed that I might be able to. If, after checking every- 
thing, he found it O.K., and someone known to him would 
vouch for me, he would give me a letter stating that I was 
taking sights required for a course in celestial navigation. 
This would probably fix things up. Policeman Brown would be 
perfectly satisfactory as a reference-giver. 

Elated at the prospect of being allowed to complete the sum- 
mer’s assignment upon due proof that public safety would not 
be endangered, I went home and called Archie Brown at the 
station. He said I’d have to have the chief’s O.K. first but I 
could talk to the chief about it right then. 

“Tt’s the Sextant Case,” I heard him say as he passed along 
the call. 

The chief turned me down. ‘‘We can’t be too carefyl, Miss 
Bowditch,” he explained, ‘‘ we’re continually running into queer 
things around here.” ‘ 

“But my activities are so innocent —” 

“Even so, we’ve had to report them to certain quarters. 
Besides, two hundred or more people down in the beach section 
are codéperating by notifying us of anything that looks suspi- 
cious. Every time you appeared with a sextant, the police sta- 
tion would be swamped with telephone calls.” 

I gave up then. - 

A week’s inactivity followed, during which I not only did not 
take the sextant to the beach but did not even take it out of its 
box. Then, noting that a meridian transit of the moon would 
occur at 75 16™ 6 today,-I decided to take an artificial horizon 
sight of it in our own back yard. No one would be interested in 
what went on there and, besides, no one would be around that 
early in the morning to see. 

So I fixed up a pan of molasses for a reflecting surface and 
put it out in the grass, placed the watch, pencil and notebook 
on a convenient ash can and got busy with the sextant. Anne 
came out and stood beside me. Bye and bye, she began to laugh 
quietly. I finished the sights, then said, “‘ What were you laugh- 
ing at?” 

“The Naval Officer who rents Winter’s garage just came after 
his car,” she replied, ‘‘and was he looking at you!” 

Affectionately, 
Mary B. 

P.S. Sister Jean called from uptown a minute ago to say, 
“JT thought you might be interested to know about our new 
neighbor right across the street. He’s an FBI man and he is 

‘moving in today.” 
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... greater fighting power for ships 














... increased holding power for anchors 





A. A slight pull and fluke, shank § 2. The pitch of the fluke blade 
and stock arm points all contact compels it.to dig down instantly 


the bottom simultaneously. and automatically. 
THE MODERN ANCHOR IN ACTION 
3. Anchor is now Hel to bot- 4. All holding parts completely 


tom. Stock arms begin second “hooked”...buried within five feet 
function—added holding power. of original starting position! 





Northill Anchors are still available to mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard Auxiliary and to commercial 
fishermen at Ship Chandlers and ine Supply Dealers, 
If.you-do not ify now, list your name for a post- 
war Northill. It at be well results Wailing for. . 


ill Company, Ine., Subsi 








at Ship Chan dlers and Bee 
FREE! Marine Supply Dealers a 

















“The Anchoring Handbook” is a complete and authoritative guide- 
book on anchoring problems and techniques. Twenty-eight fully 
illustrated pages, it tells how to figure holding power... how to 
choose anchorage. Gives merits of rope vs chain plus.scores of other 
tips for safer anchoring. Ask for free copy today. 





Many more knots per hour... scores more guns 
and better ones... amazing navigation, communi- 
cation, rangé-finding devices. It’s American design- 
ing genius that keeps our fighting craft in the lead. 


An example is the modern anchor designed b 
Northill which cuts anchor weight as much as 85% 
—yet boosts holding power up to 60:1! 


Result: U. S. Navy, Coast Guard and Air Corps 
boats today get the advantages of smaller, lighter 
aintliens:-Sussan and easier to handle. And unsur- 
passed in holding power. ; 


Designing like this continues at Northill— not 
only on anchors, but on other vital marine prod- 
ucts. They will come to you in the postwar future 
—newer and more advanced because they bear 
the mark... 


a 


r 


designed by 
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Se. SAVE VEGF = 
THAT'S 

5 times 
MORE 


BUOYANT 


THAN 


CORK 


» » Our armed forces, and Merchant 
Marine, have the protection of Life- 
Save equipment that never lets 
them down! Snags, cuts, tears...even 
. bullets can't sink this kapok filled life- 
savé vest. Light-weight, soft and com- 
fortable to wear, it not only furnishes a wide margin of safety in 
buoyancy, but provides cushioned protection against jolts and 
floating wreckage. The peace-time role of this famous Ta-Pat-Co 
life-save equipment will be in providing safety with comfort for 


maritime workers and all who love water’ sports. 


PY Thousands of unfilled orders for STAY-A-FLOAT were 
on hand when our factories went exclusively on 
war work. When peace-time returns this famous 
patented life-save and swim-vest will again make 
water sports safe for young America. 





NOTE: The kapok in Ta-pat-co life preservers is a critical material 
reserved for the use of our fighting forces for the duration. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
GREENFIELD % OHIO 


In peace and in war, the leading manufacturer 
- of Life-Save Equipment and Sleeping Bags 
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YACHTING 
THE LAKE MICHIGAN ARROW FLEET 


(Continued from page 65) 














feringjhusbands acting as crews, have brought out as many as 
fifteen contestants. Incidentally, the handling of the boats is 
creditable. The Montrose Harbor Fleet, which had eleven boats 
in commission last season, has been racing for three years. In- 
terfleet races have added much interest to the summer’sschedule. 

Being a light displacement boat, the Arrow may be handled 
easily on a trailer and, before the war, many a skipper took his 
boat up into northern Michigan to use during his vacation. She 
is an excellent boat for family use since the cockpit is large 
enough to seat six persons comfortably. 

Experience has shown that a crew of three or four is best for 
average conditions on Lake Michigan. Only in extremely light 
airs can two persons race an Arrow effectively. In the search for 
good crew members, the Naval Ensigns from Northwestern 
University, as well as members of the United States Coast 
Guard Reserve (Temporary), were invited to sail. Besides help- 
ing out the skippers of the Arrow fleet, this afforded an excellent 
opportunity to train these young men in handling small boats. 

George A. Quinlan has brought the Arrow plans and specifica- 


tions up to date in a manner which will make exact duplication 


possible. The general dimensions are as follows: Length over all, 
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* ONLY FIGHTING DOLLARS COUNT . . . BUY MORE BONDS 
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Lovely pin-up girls a-plenty...but barrack 
walls can’t hold all the pictures a soldier sees. 
Beyond are other scenes... perhaps of that 
winding inlet, blue and silent... the big grey 
‘rocks topped with pines against the sky... 
the bass that smashed and fought like fury... 
“Man, oh man... when I get back!” 


In fox-hole or gun turret ...or at bench, ma- 
chine or desk... we all have our “pin-ups”. 
Things we’ve enjoyed before and that we're 
going to enjoy again. Mental pictures that 
to each of us satisfyingly symbolizes the free- 
dom that America is fighting and working for. 
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“ufers...We all have them! 


The fine motors that now go, and which for 
more than two years have been flowing from 
the Evinrude plant to all branches of our fight- 
ing forces, are designed to speed the day of 
Victory ... when pin-ups can become realities. 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


-EVINRUI 
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Nbbolts fleet 


Visifor 
y Over-Nifer 
Week -Ender 


OTHERS COMING POST-WAR 
They’re in the offing now, and 
MORE NEW MODELS 
will soon be coming over the horizon 


a r >. / Lb bott 


490 Bleeker Avenue, Mamaroneck, New York 


Telephone: Mamaroneck 2988 


Pr. i 





Wor-r-rds ean nae deseri be..« 


a Words alone dahndtidescribe the true 
excellence 6f Feacher’s Scotch. ‘But 
a single sip will show you at once 





TEACHER'S & 


Pertection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


the reason for its superiority. . .*s| 





YACHTING 


18’ 0”; beam, 6’ 4”; draft, centerboard up, 11’ and with the 
board down, 33”. The centerboard is of %,” galvanized steel. 
The height of the mast is 25’ 6’ and the length of the boom is 
12’ 0’’. The sail area is 180 square feet. The outside planking is of 
54” mahogany and the deck is of 14” spruce, canvas covered. 
There are 200 pounds of inside ballast and a hatch for an out- 
board motor is provided as shown on the plans. Harry Nye, of 
Murphy & Nye, Chicago, designed and made the sails used in 


‘the racing fleet.New suits of sails, however, are not available at 


present because of war restrictions. 
‘Gse complete organization of the fleet, to handle plans and 
other fleet matters, is being perfected by George A. Quinlan, of 


, Chicago. 





PLASTICS AND TOMORROW'S BOAT 


4 


*. (Continued from page 71) 


helm. So we drew up the lines for an eight-foot dinghy and 
proceeded to build a 2’’=1’ scale model. This model created a 
great deal of interest, probably more than any other sample 
we have built: The fact that some of our organization were boat- 
men was another incentive, so the whole thing was a logical 
sequence. From this point on, we went to work in earnest. 
Last summer a tatamaran was designed, using two rejected 
tank shells as pontoons. Because of the pressure of war work, it 
was necessary to send our prints to a local pattern maker. He 
did a splendid job and, about the first of August, the Co-Ro-Cat 


-was launched in Owasco Lake, with due ceremony. She was 


rigged with a Penguin mast and sail and was in service the bal- 
ance of the summer. While not designed around nautical lines, 
we were interested in watching the material in action, noting 
how it stood up under rough handling. These pontoons were 
about 14” to 3%,” thick, 9’ long and weighed 20 pounds each. 
Each pontoon was made air tight and was capable of supporting 
500 pounds. 

When the Co-Ro-Cat was hauled out at the close of the sea- 
son, there were no visible signs of deterioration, abrasion, or 
water absorption. This winter she is being stored outdoors, 
‘pontoons up,” near the Laboratory, where careful observation 
will be made of the effects of rain, snow, ice and sunshine. 

In the meantime, additional shells have been anchored off the 
Connecticut shore under the careful observation of a yachtsman. 
Model hulls are floating in test tanks of water under varying 
conditions and these hulls are examined periodically. Accelerated 
tests in “‘weatherometers”’ have been under way for some time. 
We hope, therefore, by the end of the war, to predict fairly well 
what the owner of a boat made of this material may expect. We 
shall probably recommend for the present, at least, that hulls be 
painted or varnished with a good resin varnish. We think some 
boat owners will always demand color on their hulls and it is not 
beyond the realm of possibility that this color may be molded in, 
and be quite permanent. This, however, would not prevent an 
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PETROLEUM’S PLACE IN THE WAR EFFORT: EVERY PLACE! 








UNDER THE COVER of darkness the sub- the surface, come the morrow. Diesel fuels 
marine comes to the surface, and with the are also used to supply the motive power of 
power of its Diesel-powered engines recharges PC boats and similar small craft. 

its batteries so that it might travel beneath 






NO LONGER do soldiers Drill on fields — 
covered with dense clouds of dust. For og Apes ip "wf 
: Wp? 
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dust-laying oils, developed for peace- SSM« ’ A 
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time use on playgrounds are being used 
on parade grounds to providea cleaner, —- -~ 
healthier place for training. - 








BECAUSE OF modern refrigerating methods foods can be kept at 
neighborhood food store freshness no matter how far our armed 
forces may be from home. Refrigerator machine oils with low pour 
points are used extensively for the compressors for virtually all 
refrigerating and ice making equipment—from the small home 
unit to the giant industrial and Army installations. 











% The American petroleum industry has undertaken—and is performing— 
huge tasks of immense importance to our war effort. Gulf takes deep pride in 
its privilege of serving in these accomplishments. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


How many U. S. War Bonds will you wish you’d bought 10 years from now ? 
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MANY SEAS 


...- but only 


1 SHIPMATE 


No matter to what far-off corners of the 
world our war and cargo vessels sail — there 
SHIPMATE sails. We're proud to be on 
board; proud to devote our entire pro- 
duction to the war, so that in the world of 
the future SHIPMATE and pleasure craft 
may sail the seas in peace. 





SC 1355 built by Luders 
Marine Construction 
Co., and equipped with 
Shipmate range. 


> 
STAMFORD 
FOUNDRY 


ESTABLISHED 1830 = 10 CANAL ST. @ STAMFORD, CONN. & . 
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A Co-ro-lite dinghy. With the exception of the thwarts 
and the foredeck, the hull was molded in one piece 


owner from applying a new color scheme any time he chooses, 
by using conventional present-day methods. 

We are now constructing an outboard runabout in which the 
hull is molded in one piece, the deck and seats a second piece, 
and then the two are assembled into one box-like structure. We 
think this design quite practicable. In addition, a prominent 
naval architect is now designing for us a 17-foot sloop-rigged boat 
incorporating all of the curves so often desired, but so frequently 
sacrificed to reduce the expense in small boat construction. We 
hope to have one or two of these launched by next summer. 

Frequently, we are asked about repairs to damaged hulls. 
We believe that a hull with a hole punctured in it, through 
accident, can be temporarily repaired by covering the hole with 
waterproof cloth cemented in place. A permanent repair can be 
effected by rounding out the hole with a collar saw or knife and 
fitting a disc of the same material in place, holding it there with 
some of the newer plastic cements, such as Cycle-Weld or Rea- 
nite. While this plastic is harder than most woods, it can readily 
be machined and worked with wood-working tools, although it 
cannot be nailed. Drilling and tapping are quite practicable. 

To summarize the advantages of a Co-ro-lite boat, we think 
they lie first in low initial mold cost, low production cost when 
volume can be had, and lightness of weight coupled with high 
strength. Metal fittings and extra ribs can be molded in place, 
becoming homogeneous with the hull. We hope also to be able to 
say that an unusually low maintenance cost may be expected, 
but we feel that this should be backed up with more experience 
in the water than we have yet had. 

As a result of the foregoing discussion of what the ideal mate- 
rial should hold for the boat user and builder, and the experience 
which we of the Columbian Rope Company have had in the 
application of plastics to boats, the reader will probably ask: 
“What will this mean to the cost of boats generally? ”’ or, ‘‘ What 
can you tell us about the size of the moldings that you can 
make?’ Both of these questions are difficult to answer at the 
present time. As to the first, this will depend largely, of course, on 
the volume that develops. Much will depend on the costs of the 
raw materials in the post-war period. Also, much will depend on 
the type and character of the design and, therefore, the costs 
of making the mold. 

As to the size of the hull which can be made of plastics, and 
we realize that this is a subject of major interest to yachtsmen, 
this much can be said. In the first place, we have started with 
small models and have progressively worked up to the Co-Ro- 
Cat. Although not designed for the medium in which she was 
used, she did prove that she could ‘take it” in very heavy 
weather and was about as fast in light winds as a boat with the 
same sail area. Of greater interest, perhaps, was the fact that at 
the end of the summer, when hauled out, she had not taken in a 
drop of water. As has been mentioned earlier, a 17’ Marconi 
rigged sloop is on the boards, which should give us a good line 
on her performance against nationally known classes before an- 
other summer is gone. While, as yet, no work has been done on 
either sail, auxiliary or cruiser hulls between 30’ and 45’ over 
all, we think that before long it will be possible to consider these 
fields. And, what is most important, we do know that 35’ plastic 
hulls are being molded today. 

As in any line of new endeavor, the engineering problems 
which must be worked out are always perplexing and, although 
the progress at times may seem slow, it is often best to proceed 
with caution so that it is known with certainty that the final 
product is good. We, of Columbian, have a great deal of enthusi- 
asm for this new material. We feel that “’ere many moons” a 
new chapter will be written in the old story of boat building. 
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For 80 years, the name “Herreshoff” has 
been closely linked with yachting. The Cup 
Defenders Vigilant, Defender, Weetamoe, 
Resolute, and Enterprise were Herreshoff- 
built, and their hull plates were Tobin 
Bronze*, an exclusive Anaconda Alloy. The 
1934 winner, Rainbow, shown here, was 
Tobin Bronze plated below the water line. 





A 103-foot, APc Coastal Transport built by Herreshoff 


IN PEACE OR WAR 





builds with 


- _ Rustproof Anaconda Metals 


Herreshoff—widely known builder of 
America’s Cup Defenders and currently 
building Mine-Sweepers, Motor Torpedo 
Boats (PT’s), and Coastal Transports 
for the Navy—has been a consistent user 
of Anaconda Metals. 


In APc Coastal Transports launched in - 


large numbers from the Herreshoff yards, 
thousands ofnon-rusting Everdur* Screws 
were used for hull fastenings. Anaconda 


Copper and Copper Alloys were em- 
ployed extensively for brackets, struts 
and other marine hardware... for struc- 
tural plate and pipe and tubing. 

Owners of pleasure craft of the future 
will benefit from new production methods 
developed by our leading builders in 
supplying the large volume of construc- 
tion needed by our armed forces. 


*Tobin Bronze and Everdur Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 43136 


wae Anaconda Copper & Grad 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY-—General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. « In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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Built by Stephens 


Whether in a sleek craft for Uncle Sam’s 
Army, Navy or Coast Guard...or ina trim 
Yacht...Stephens quality is apparent. — 


STEPHENS BROTHERS 


FINE CRAFT FOR FORTY YEARS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 

















SMALL BOATS IN WORLD WAR II 


(Continued from page 76) 


The crews of these vessels are part of the unsung heroes of 
this war. Day in and day out, they carry on their monotonous 
and often dirty jobs. Most of their boats are lost by accident 
rather than through enemy action, and when one is sunk by 
bombing or shellfire, nobody hears about it. Yet these dogged 
and untiring craft often distinguish themselves in action with the 
enemy that would do credit to any of our large warships. Take 
the case of the Challenger, for example. The odds are that you 
never heard of her before, but when you learn of how she be- 
came a “one man Navy,” you won’t forget her name in a hurry. 

Built in San Diego, in 1940, for the tuna trade, the Challenger 
was a Diesel electric motorship 128’ long with a beam of 27’. She 
was a good stout ship with decks of mahogany, but even in a 
dead calm she rolled to her beam ends. Owned by Oakley Hall, 
of San Diego, she was fishing off Panama when the United States 
called the fishing fleet into service. Her first assignment was to 
challenge submarines and suspicious craft around the Panama 
Canal area. Her crew consisted of twenty-five men and the skip- 
per was Warrant Officer Walter H. Calhoun, of Exeter, Cali- 
fornia, with 34 years service behind him. Captain Calhoun had 
not always been in small boats; he had served on the aircraft 
carrier Saratoga and the battleship Utah in his earlier days, but 
you couldn’t get him out of small craft now for all the tea in 
China. 

She was the first YP to be sent to the Solomons combat area. 
There she towed crippled ships, rescued personnel and hauled 
supplies, in addition to her many other duties. She soon became 
known as the “Queen of the Yippies,” “Guadalcanal Ferry” 
and “Solomons Island Navy.”’ On more than 100 trips between 
Tulagi and Guadalcanal, the Challenger carried aviation gaso- 
line, bombs, ammunition, marine raiders, Jap prisoners, avia- 
tion parts and other vital materials. On fifty-five of these 
hundred trips, enemy planes were overhead, but she calmly 
went her way while her crew threw everything but the anchor 


at the Japs. Ashore on Guadalcanal, the Marines used to lay bets 
among themselves as to whether or not she’d make it. 

One day she was ordered to shell Lunga Point and destroy 
some Japanese tanks and tank lighters there. She hit every one 
of the tanks and ended up with a total score for the day of seven- 
teen tanks and lighters plus hits on ammunition and oil dumps. 

The ‘Guadalcanal Ferry’s’’ record would be amazing enough 
if that were all she had done. But it by no means ends there. She 
landed the first expeditionary force for the airfield at Espiritu 
Santo in the New Hebrides. During her tour in the Solomons she 
helped save three PTs, a cargo ship, another YP, the destroyer 
Aaron Ward and several other ships whose names cannot be 
revealed. Although she was never listed as a combat ship, she 
was attached to a task force and, during the five months she was 
in the Solomons, she had a hand in all the naval engagements 
that took place in that area during that time. Battles listed on 
the combat record of the Challenger are: the Battle of Cape 
Esperance, October 11-12, 1942, the Battle of Guadalcanal, 
November 12-15, 1942, and the Battle of Lunga Point, Decem- 
ber 1, 1942. She is still in active service somewhere today. 

One of the Navy’s biggest small craft problems has to do with 
their maintenance and repair needs. Practically all of them are 
wooden-hulled and thus require more attention to their bottoms 
than is the case with steel-hulled ships. The Navy has made 
every attempt to have their bottoms cleaned as often as possible, 
particularly in the case of boats attached to the Panama Canal 
area where the shipworm problem is worse than elsewhere. 
Floating drydocks have been sent to outlying bases whenever 
possible but, due to the exigencies of war, some boats can not 
receive as much attention as they normally would. Where it is 
not possible to take the boats out of the water, they are usually 
sent to fresh water areas for a period of from two to three 
weeks in order to remove the worms. 

The task of finding spare parts for engines becomes enormous 
in view of the fact that in one group of 450 YPs, there are 350 
different types of engines. Some power plants in service actually 
have no duplicate in the Navy. Add to this the fact that some of 
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Unseen and unsung, but never-the-less most important on Elco PT’s, 
popularly known as mosquito boats, are the especially designed 


VAN BLERCK 
ALL COPPER, Water Jacketed, EXHAUST PIPES 


Also Manufacturers of 


All Copper, Water Jacketed, Exhaust Manifolds 
For the Famous Sterling Admiral Marine Engines 


We stand ready to commence fulfillment of private 
orders from engine manufacturers, boat yards 
and boat. owners the day victory is achieved,’ 


JOSEPH VAN BLERCK & SON 
ROOSEVELT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Over Forty Years’ Marine Engineering Experience 
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MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS 


FOR OPEN SEA LANES 


The 30 KW “U.S.” Diesel Marine 
Electric Plant shown above is typical 


, of the many furnished the U. S. Navy 


and Coast Guard for installation on 
Patrol Vessels. We are proud to be 
playing a production-line part in the 
heroic job the Coast Guard and Navy 
are doing in keeping our vital sea 
lanes open. 


The regular U. §. Marine: Diesel 
Electric Plant Line ranges from 5 to 
60 KW. Orders can be accepted 
where production does not interfere 
with Army-Navy requirements on 
AA3 priority or better. 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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them are of foreign make and you will understand why some of 
the officers attached to the Navy’s Bureau of Ships are rapidly 
becoming grey-headed. Most of the engine manufacturers in the 
United States have long since switched their production to vital 
war work, and to produce spare parts today would necessitate a 
temporary stoppage in their present output of war materials. Of 
course, it is impossible to obtain parts for engines which were 
manufactured in Germany. Fortunately, some small boats are 
near enough to tenders so that some of the needed parts can be 
made in the workshops of these larger ships. 

Because of the need to conserve manpower, the remoteness of 
the possibility of attack on the continental United States and the 
availability of Navy-built auxiliaries, a number of small boats 
that were pressed into service at the start of the war are now 
being decommissioned. A recent directive of the Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations to the Commandants of the various naval 
districts ordered 40 per cent of the vessels of less than 100’ over- 
all length under the cognizance of the districts to be laid up. The 
larger part of the vessels to be surveyed will come from the Coast 
Guard Reserve boats now operating under the Commandants. 
Public Law No. 44, passed by Congress since the start of the war, 
further stipulates that fishing vessels be returned to their origi- 
nal owners wherever possible. Regardless of these official actions; 
you may be sure that when the end of the war rolls around a lot 
of the boats that were requisition-purchased, or bought for a 
dollar, back at the start, will still be in active service. 


The opinions and assertions contained in the above article are the 
private ones of the writer and are not to be construed as official or reflect- 
ing the views of the Navy Departmeni or the Naval service at large. 


ICE BOAT RACING—A FEW DO’S 
AND DON’T’S 
(Continued from page 73) 
having a tendency to slice its way into the soft stuff instead 


‘of lifting the boat up and over. A fourth runner, type, the 


angle iron shoe, is often used because it is light in weight 
(a doubtful advantage) and inexpensive. It makes a wide faced 
90° runner, capable of supporting a boat in slush that would 
otherwise be unsailable, but I have never seen it used under 
conditions when a committee would start a race. The 85° cast 
iron runner will give the boat almost as good support, is far 
stronger, and will fill the bill in all respects. Furthermore, the 
angle iron shoes are extremely hard to sharpen without coh- 
stantly flattening the cutting angle. 

A word in passing about sharpness of cutting edges: never use 
a razor-sharp blade except on the glassiest ice in a strong wind, 
where everything else will skid. As the wind lightens, use duller 
runners — the dullest you can use without skidding, under any 
conditions. A dull runner is naturally faster than a sharp one; 
only if it skids from too much wind pressure should it be re- 
placed by a sharper one. This does not imply that. yotir runners 
should be kept dull. Quite the contrary, keep them ‘sharp, and 
dull them a trifle if the wind is extremely light by running a 
fine emery cloth lightly over the edge, just enough to take off 
the “bite.” Always file runners with a long, smooth stroké’ of the 
file, and keep the file clear of cuttings and chips that would mar 
the runner on the next stroke. Finish after filing with fine 
emery cloth soaked in light machine oil. A good fast set of 
runners should shine “‘like a nigger’s,heel.’’ Moreover, once they 
are in good shape, it is easy to keep, them ,that way. Always 
remove them and dry them thoroughly after a day’s use. Follow 
the drying with a light machine oil rub. Don’t daub heavy oil 
or grease all over them except when laying away for the sum- 
mer. A film of light. oil is just as good. 

So much for the sailing conditions (wind and ice) and their 
effect on our equipment for the day. The next thing to do is to 
get under sail as quickly as possible and get out on the course 
so you can “feel out” the wind, both as to strength and direc- 
tion, all the way around the course. (In preparing to race on a 
strange course, it is good dope to secure a U.S. Geological 
Survey map of the region involved and make several tracings 
of prominent hills, ridges, valleys, etc., in the neighborhood. 
You can then sketch i in the probable lines of wind flow over this 














NEW STREAMLINED DIESEL TOWBOAT 
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MAXIM SILENCERS on “Aesora,. S. Stungce” 


SHOWS ADVANCED DESIGN... 


This new twin screw Diesel towboat, designed 
and constructed by the St. Louis Shipbuilding 
and Steel Company, was put into operation by 
the Ohio River Company in mid September. It 
carries Maxim Silencers on the air intakes of the 
main engines, two 7 cylinder Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesels. Maxim exhaust silencers insure quiet 
operation of the auxiliary engines which are 
used to run the generator sets. 

This new towboat is typical of hundreds of 


MAXIM HEAT RECOVERY SILENCERS combine silencing, spark arresting, and the recov- 
ery of waste exhaust heat to produce steam or hot water, for heating the boat or with evapora- 


tors for the production of fresh water supply. Bulletins WH-100, WH-102, WH-103 on request, 
The Maxim Silencer Company, 76 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


MAXIM 


SILENCERS and SPARK ARRESTORS 


other craft of all kinds in its use of Maxim 
Silencers to insure quiet, safe operation of its 
engines. Maxims will be found all over the 
world today on practically every type of naval 
or merchant marine craft afloat, from submarines 
to aircraft carriers. The dependability of Maxim 
equipment and the reputation of Maxim engi- 
neering has had much to do with the universal 
use of Maxim Silencers in today’s critical ma- 
rine installations. 


















‘ Joes Reverse and Reduction 
Gears on’ Superior Diesel, 
power unit of 36’ landing 
boats. ‘ 
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On the Coral Road 
to Tokyo 


We pay high tribute to our living 
and dead heroes who paved the 
road thus far. We are the men and 
women who make Joes Gears. We 
give the best that is in us to add 
strength to our fighters. Humbly 
and with sacrifice, we too strive 
hard for victory. 


* SNOW-NABSTEDT GEAR CORP., Hamden, New Haven, Conn. 
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area for various wind directions. You will be amazed how ac- 
curately you can work oat probable wind shifts on a course 
you havé reven seen.) . 

On thisilittle jaunt, no sandler: how strong the temptation to 
trim her down and get a thrill, you should force yourself to just 
loaf along, with eased sheets, for a lot of reasons: (1) It does no 
good to show your competitors what they may expect from 
you in the way of speed; (2) Moving slowly, you stay in one 
spot longer and get a better picture of what the wind is doing 
than if you whiz by in a second or two and meet only one puff, 
or a part of one, at each part of the course; (3) Loafing, you 
aren’t skidding all over the lot, dulling your runners to no 
good purpose; (4) Loafing, you shake your sail and rigging 
down and get everything set without danger of parting rigging 
or splitting a sail. (On this point, it is wise to sail hard for a 
short way, to show up any unexpected weakness that might be 
fatal during a race, and to test your runners to see if they are 
sharp enough. If they show a tendency to skid a little in the very 
hardest puffs, they are OK. This much skidding is a safety 
factor rather than a disadvantage for a bow-steering yacht. 
Stern-steerers, however, fall off rather than come up when they 
skid, and therefore should be more wary and avoid it at all 
costs. Constant skidding in the “‘average’’ wind for the day is 
no good, and sharper runners must be substituted. Often a course 
is laid out so that all the turns and most of the windward work 
will put the strain on one runner. It is not bad tactics to stick 
a sharper runner on that side only. This is particularly effective 
if most of the downwind work can be done with the pressure 
on this duller, faster blade.) 

In this exploratory loafing expedition, note carefully all siz- 
able points and coves, both on weather and lee shores. The wind 
fans out of and draws into coves just as water fans out of and 
draws into a funnel. You can count on a change, both in velocity 
and direction of the wind, off every point and every cove. Check 
the windward leg for possibilities of extra high pointing by 
taking advantage of such shifts at certain spots. Test the 
weather mark to see how sharp a turn will be required, and which 


jibe you want to carry after rounding. Check the downwind leg 
for possible slants of wind which may enable you to ‘run it 
straight” rather than take the more orthodox but longer 
zigzag course. Often a downwind leg may be sailed as one long, 
flat arc by tearing off at the weather mark, getting up maximum 
speed, and slowly turning downwind as you go until you jibe 
about halfway down the leg, pick up a slight shift of wind and 
carry it right to the lower mark without loss of speed. 

Finally, test the lee mark, noting particularly how you want 
to approach it to avoid excessive skidding as you round up on 
the wind. (See Course Sketch No. 1.) If the first tack of the 


‘windward leg is best taken on the starboard tack, then approach 


the lee mark on the starboard jibe, good and wide. This will 
enable you to cut it close, run high on the wind at once, and 
thereby place all your competitors definitely in your wake. They 
will be forced to come about, whether they like it or not, if they 
want to keep their wind clear. Avoid jibing at the mark; make 
your final jibe 50 to 100 yards before you get there. These 
figures assume good ice and a good breeze, which should find 
your speed ranging from 30 to 60 miles an hour. In light airs, 
the tactic is to discard high pointing or runs dead downwind 
in favor of ‘full and by” sailing both upwind and down. 

These “‘fact-finding’”’ maneuvers should take you about twice 
around the course, during which time you can also note any un- 
usual ice conditions, either to be sought after or avoided. Lanes 
of clear ice will sometimes show up among light snowdrifts as if 
put there by Providence. By all means, locate these ahead of 
time and tise them for all they are worth during the race. Areas 
of hard water ice on an otherwise snow-ice surface are also to be 
sought after if they are of any appreciable size. On the minus 
side of the ledger, bad cracks, soft spots, over large fishing or eel 
holes, rocks, sticks, etc., frozen into the ice, should be spotted 
carefully. Nevertheless, by avoiding all bumps or wet spots that 
show up in the snow blanket, you will probably be able to keep 
away from the worst of them. As for the ones you can’t avoid, 
good luck to you! That’s about all you can do. 

: (To be continued) 
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In comes a distress call from a U. S. war 
plane forced down at sea. 








And out dash the Navy Aircraft Rescue 
Boats with 50-mile-an-hour First Aid. 








Sturdy and fast, these 63-foot seagoing 
ambulances are able to protect themselves 


5 Official U. 8. Navy Photograph 
against many hazards... to make sure they 


Navy. 
AL Aircrart Rescue Boats roar 





aw ltt? 
get there and back. —_ ies ‘ “pag dreerey. Each boat 
Above, ready to fight off strafing enemy peller shafts of “sea-goin’” } ry at, 
planes, are anti-aircraft guns. Below, ready insure its swift arrival and pest 
to fight off the shock of sudden stops and 
‘ starts... the strain of zig-zag maneuvers at 


high speed ..- the dangers of grounding in 
shallow waters...are Monel propeller shafts. 


Tough, strong and corrosion - resistant, 
Monel is uniquely fitted for service in ap- 
plications where a combination of these 
properties is necessary. 


Today, Monel: serves out armed forces. 
Tomorrow, it will be available for trouble- 
free service on peacetime motor craft. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 











-Monel 
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CONTRACTORS FOR 


NAVIGATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
meeting the requirements of the 


Sextants, Logs, Chronometers. . 
Everything for Navigation. 
Agents for Bludworth Marine 


ARMY * NAVY ° 
Manufacturers of Kelvin-White 
Spherical Compass, Navy and 
Merchant Compasses and Bin- 
nacles, Sounding Machines, 


Peloruses. Instruments. 


KELVIN & WILFRID ©. WHITE 


90 STATE STREET, BOSTON ° 


38 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 











A QUIET NIGHT IN HARBOR 


(Continued from page 78) 


propelled the yacht toward the black cliff of buildings ahead. 

“Throw me yer rope.’’ The suddenness of the voice so close at 
hand did nothing to help sooth my tired nerves. I glared blindly 
into the darkness. Nothing. The command was repeated, the 
slightest sign of impatience creeping into its Yorkshire accent. I 
began to wonder if I had not wandered into some queer, for- 
gotten world, a world of perpetual night inhabited by a race of 
men capable of seeing in the dark. “Here,” he directed, and I 
looked forward to see a pair of trousered legs faintly lit in the 
glow of my port light. Running along the deck I passed him first 
a bow line and then one from the stern. Having thus made fast 
alongside the wall-sided barge, I asked him, impractically 
enough, whether I had chosen a sensible place to lie. In his gruff 
manner, he assured me that the mud was so soft right beneath 
the ship that when the tide fell she would sit serenely upright. 
The only thing I must be sure to do, however, was to hold the 
yacht clear of the shallower barge just before grounding, other- 
wise the barge might slip down the sloping mud and injure 
Uldra. I asked him how long it would be before that was neces- 
sary. He said an hour. So I mentioned the fact that I pined for 
a glass of beer. He merely said: ‘‘ Follow me.” 

During the blow the previous night, my flashlight had been 
swamped and I did not think to light a lantern to help me follow 
that simple instruction. But my samaritan was considerate — 
after all, he wanted his glass of beer more than the job of hauling 
me out from between two barges — and he led me step by step 
over the wet, slippery decks of the grunting hulks, At length we 
reached the comparative safety of a cobbled wharf and, except 
for the risk of a twisted ankle, the main danger was over. 

Not until we had stepped into the glare of the bar had I been 
able to glimpse my new acquaintance’s features. When I finally 
saw them they prevented me from thinking for the moment. Of 


course, he may have had the same reaction. For instead of a 


salty sailor, he met the stunned blinks of a bespectacled youth. 
For my part, I was not so sure that I would have mentioned my 
need of beer had I been able to catch a glance of the ruffian now 
confronting me. Curving a smile over his unshaven face, he al- 
lowed me a sight of semi-toothless gums and told me, in friendly 
enough fashion, that his name was Tom. While he looked at me 
with his left eye, his right maintained a steady gaze at the 
Christmas decorations our landlord had rather prematurely 
strung across his ceiling. On his head Tom wore one of those 
felt hats in the condition a sailor truly loves, bandless and bat- 
tered, stained and well saturated in the grease of the brow. Like 
me, he was wearing a blue woolen jersey and a pair of pants that 
had long been separated from their companion jacket. But he 
wore one item that I did not possess. He had it tucked in his 
belt. A long, scimitar-like knife that he persisted in fingering. 
While our pints were being pushed across the bar I cast another 
glance at Tom and it was then that I realized where I had met 
him before. Replace the crumpled hat with a blood red kerchief, 
and he was the artist’s model for all the Captain Kidd stories 
ever illustrated. My discovery was not altogether stimulating. 

Conversation, however, proved that Tom was not the blood- 
thirsty villain my imagination had made him. His robbing was 
directed against the sea, for its shrimps, and the Government, 
for its dole. He lived, not in the fo’c’sle of a piratical craft but 
within the cramped dimensions of a tiny houseboat moored in 
the weird Wellsian country from which we had escaped. 

Tom was a store of inconsequential facts. In no relation to the 
topics about which we were chatting, he would digress widely to 
inform me of the number of religions in India. Receiving my ut- 
ter astonishment with a nod, he would switch back to more 
personal matters, only to step lightly aside a few minutes later 
upon a tangent that had something to do with Napoleon. If life 
had divested Tom of the luxuries, it had done nothing to impair 
his volubility. 

When the prescribed hour was up, we returned to Uldra. We 
held her away from the rough, tarry side of the adjacent “‘keel”’ 
until we felt her touch bottom. Cheerily, Tom bade me good- 
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- amet our efforts are being expended in one direction... 
toward giving all branches of our armed forces a safer life at 
sea. Our present production is helping to guarantee that... a 
production which includes life rafts, life floats, buoyant appa- 
ratus, automatic electric water lights, dan buoys, submarine 


escape buoys, floater nets, seadrome landing lights and buoys 
and similar essentials of war. 


Tomorrow, you will have equal reason to remember the name of 
WINNER for the vast experience gained from our ever increasing 
activities is already being harnessed for your post war world. 


West Coast Licensee 


HUNTER BOAT CORP. 
SUISUN CITY, CAL. 


104 RAILROAD AVENUE 
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SINCE 1896 


“FELLOWSCRAFT” has been 
synonymous with fine sail and 
power yachts for almost a half 
a century. Today’s fighting ships 
from our ways reflect this herit- 
age of experience and integrity as 
will the even finer Fellowscraft of 
tomorrow. 


BACK THE 


FEL 


YACHTING 


PWS od STEWART 


TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 








night and disappeared, but not before assuring me once again 
how comfortably upright Uldra would sit in the mud. I went 
below to fix a snack to eat. The yacht heeled slightly but I 
realized that she was likely to do this at first, at least until she 
had dug herself a groove to settle in. She heeled more. I still 
smiled to myself reassuringly. If she went over no further than 
this, it would not be too uncomfortable. Ten minutes more and 
the angle of her heel had increased noticeably. Too noticeably; 
I had slipped and sat in a plate of bread and jam. She did not 
stop this gradual leaning until her topside cushioned the ooze. 
I am not exaggerating, I slept on the book shelf that night! And 
I did not sleep too soundly. 

The more I looked at the acute angle of the ship, the more I 
worried about her chance of lifting on the flood. Wild schemes of 
boarding up the cockpit flew into my head, and out again when 
I realized I had not the necessary wood and nails aboard. The 
one precaution I took was to rig a heavy block and tackle from 
the hounds to the solidity of the nearby ‘“‘keel.’”’ That was at 
four o’clock in the morning. Dawn was far away. I sat on the 
barge’s hatch and waited. An hour drew by, and I could hear the 
whispering trickles of the approaching tide as it crept up the 
sloping ooze. 

There was no dawn, the light just happened. The insipid pink 
of the city’s night sky gave way to a dull, flat, uninspired ceiling 
of gray. Dim shapes formed in the hitherto blankness of my 
surroundings. Numberless ‘‘keels’”’ edged the crater of the dock; 
the fagades of the warehouses acquired dusty, unkempt win- 
dows; an old coasting ketch, her slender topmast hooked ex- 
travagantly forward, appeared out of the gloom right across 
from me. But what occupied most of my attention was the pur- 
poseful oncoming of the tide. It was not my friend, as so often 
the returning flood can be to a vessel aground; it was my enemy. 
And a slinking, sinister enemy at that. It was not coming into 
the fray with a hurrah and a rush; it was trying to be cunning. 
Bearing its camouflage of filthy scum, it would advance on a 
broad front, and then stop. A flanking movement to the right 
would make a sudden charge and, a moment later, the same 
tactics would be taken up on the left. Then the whole concerted 


mass would make a rush and a large area of sizzling mud would 
fall victim to the rapacious attacker. Victoriously it reached 
Uldra’s gunwale, swarmed over the top at a chosen point and, 
as if the surprise attack had been carefully planned, splayed out 
its front line troops of brownish froth and overwhelmed the 
deck. It seemed so jubilant over the success of this thrust that 
in short time it rose to within an inch or so of the top of the 
cockpit coaming. I sweated feverishly on the tackle; Uldra re- 
mained lifeless. She was like a drunken body lying in a ditch, 
oblivious to how she looked, completely careless of the future. 
Leaving the tackle for a moment, I went aft to see how far the 
enemy had reached. It was actually lipping the coaming. A few 
more minutes and the petty conquest of the gunwale would be 
forgotten as it leaped to its ultimate assault, the filling of the 
cockpit, the ship. 

Not until the first reconnoitering party of watery dross had 
plopped into the cockpit did Uldra stir. Then she seemed to give 
herself a little shake of astonishment, and, as if realizing the 
absurdity and indignity of her posture, she vanquished the 
enemy with a blow. Asking no help from me with my tackle, she 
rolled herself to a more upright position, ridding her deck of the 
offending water, sending it into hasty retreat through her scup- 
pers. Within the hour she was afloat once more; within another 
hour she was being towed out of that wretched dock. 

I had pulled Tom out of his hideaway and had been thor- 
oughly rude in my speech to him. The tirade had driven him 
into obtaining the tow and, reluctantly, he had consented to 
come along with me. Out in the river we dropped away from 
the “‘keels’’ and anchored. Tom pulled his dinghy alongside and, 
with no regretful note in his voice, said good-bye. There was a 
dangerous flash in his one free eye and he was noticeably rest- 
less. I felt a certain relief at seeing him leave my deck; the 
cheery, beer-sharing pal had gone. It would not have surprised 
me had a piece-of-eight fallen from his pocket. He glowered at 
the world and especially at the half crown he had not earned. 
I did not remark even on the interesting fact that Uldra was 


anchored in precisely the same place as when she first arrived 
off Hull! 
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DANFORTH ANCHOR HAULS DUCKS 
ASHORE... KEEPS YOU OFF ROCKS 


A 2¥2-ton amphibian “Duck” approaches the shore under 
enemy fire ... can’t get traction. Two men jump overboard... 
carry a 75-lb. Danforth up the beach. The Danforth digs in 





UNCLE SAM SPECIFIES 
DANFORTHS— BECAUSE 


@ More holding power for and the winch hauls the duck to the beach where the wheels 


its size and weight — 


; take hold. No other anchor has, the guts to do this job, but it’s 
easier to handle. 


“duck soup” for the Danforth.. 


@ No Stocks or hinges to 
unfold ’ Write for folder with size recommendations and 


‘Hints on Anchoring” 
@ Digs in fast... buries itself 
completely. 


R. S. DANFORTH e 2121 Allston Way e Berkeley 4, Calif. 


@ Non-fouling —no parts 
projecting above ground. 


@ Stows flat or in hawse 
pipes. 
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**Four-motored transport headed due west’’ 


Paul Brown identi- 
fies the plane easily 
—confidently—be- 
cause it is imaged 
clearly, sharply and 
unmistakably by his Bausch & Lomb 
Binocular. His message, reported to 
the plotting room, checks with simi- 
lar messages from lookouts through- 
out that coastal area. To supply these 
needs and thousands of other war 
uses, Bausch & Lomb workers have 
doubled and trebled their output— 
yet there can never be enough binocu- 





That’s why if you own a 6x30 or 
7x50 Bausch & Lomb glass, we urge 
you to send it immediately to the 
United States Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D. C. Attach your name 
and address on a tag and pack the 
glass very carefully. You will receive 
$1 from the Navy and your glass 
back after the war. Do it today. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 











lars. Their uses are so varied—an OPTICAL CO, FS q ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
extra glass can mean so much extra ey * 
protection. ESTABLISHED 1853 
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Fooling the enemy with a sailing 
vessel that appears to be of an- 
cient vintage gives us the jump. 
But once she gets under way, 
they’ll know from bitter experi- 
ence that such swift efficient 
maneuverability can only come 
from Paragon Gears. They know, 
too, that much of America’s light 
combat craft are equipped with 
Paragon Gears and, so, they’d 

try to keep their distance. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 


_ year after year it's 


) ago 
REVERSE & a 











| YACHTING 
WITH THE COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


(Continued from page 102) 


as an outstanding accomplishment in the 5th ND. The Middle 
River Patrol, in operation since January 21st, 1943, is handling 
an important patrol at the Glenn L. Martin Plant, and is active 
in clearing seaplane landing right-of-ways, general police and 
rescue work. 

From every angle the Temporary Reserve picture throughout 
the 5th ND is very promising for the future. 


> Several Members ofthe Auxiliary in the 7th Naval District 
have recently received special citation for outstanding work. 
A letter of commendation from Capt. Whitbeck, D.C.G.O., was 
ordered read at general muster of the personnel attached to the 
COTP at Sarasota commending Henry R. Curry, B.M. 1C, of 
Bradenton, a member of the Sarasota Flotilla, for saving the life 
of a soldier whom he recovered from the Bay and brought back 
to consciousness by resuscitation. The Captain of the Port at 
Palm Beach sent out a letter commending Flotilla No. 1, Division 
2, at Palm Beach, the Division Captain, Lt. (j.g.) G. Stam- 


-baugh, and the Flotilla Commander Ensign Risden for efficient 


work. This same Flotilla took a prominent part in the rescue 
of the crews from two large tankers which:collided and burned 
off Palm Beach. 

Several temporary Reservists in this District have recently 
served on convoy duty, and a letter has been received from the 
Commander of the Anti-Submarine Task Unit at Key West 
praising the service performed by Walter T. Hotchkiss, B.M.1C, 
of Flotilla No. 1 at Miami while he was temporarily attached to 
a task force unit on convoy duty in the Caribbean. Many mem- 
bers of Auxiliary Flotillas in the 7th Naval District are putting 
in an impressive number of hours of service with the ‘‘regular”’ 
Coast Guard. In Ft. Lauderdale the Temporary Reservists had 
11,127 hours of duty during October. Fourteen members of this 
Flotilla gave more than 250 hours each of service aboard boats 
during that month and one had 392 hours, or almost 100 hours 
per week. 

There are now four Auxiliary Flotillas in Miami, one of the 
two original ones having recently been divided into three units. 
Each of these Flotillas consists of approximately 100 members, 
most of whom are enrolled in the Coast Guard Reserve (T) 
and are giving a good account of themselves in connection with 
the work from the Captain of the Port Base. One doesn’t usually 
think of an inland, land-locked lake as an area of Coast Guard 
activity. However, at Mt. Dora, Florida, there is a small Aux- 
iliary Flotilla which has done notable work for many months in 
the interest of Army aviation rescue work. An Army airfield is 
located near the lake and these few men have unselfishly pa- 
trolled Lake Dora every day in all kinds of weather. 


> In the Twelfth Naval District two Flotillas are carrying out 
permanent patrols on Coast Guard boats, thereby releasing reg- 
ular men for duties more vital to the prosecution of the war. 
The pride of the members of San Francisco Flotilla No. 11 is the 
gleaming new 50-foot picket boat on which they carry out a per- 
manent 24-hour port security patrol on a section assigned to 
them. The patrol was commenced last summer on a 38-foot boat, 
which later was replaced with the new, better-equipped craft. 
A sister ship to the new craft was assigned to a patrol across the 
Bay, carried on since early in the summer by San Rafael Flotilla 
No. 14. 

When the patrols were established last summer they were 
rather experimental, but so successfully and efficiently were they 
carried out that they were thereafter made permanent. Previ- 
ously, the Auxiliary membership had consisted of experienced 
yachtsmen, all of whom were boat owners. New Auxiliary regu- 
lations then made it possible to take associate members (men 
who were willing to serve twelve hours per week on patrol duty) 
into the Flotillas and to put them through an extensive course of 
study which prepared them for the duty. Enormous gains were 
made when this went into effect, and the drive still is on to 
build the Auxiliary strength from what was less than 700 mem- 
bers to at least 2000. 
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Once more we have been honored by an “‘E” 
award—our fourth! Once more we proudly pledge 
ourselves to continuation of the production effort 
that has brought us this coveted recognition. 


GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO., Jacksonville, Florida 
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REINER Marine 
Auxiliary Unit. 


















Diesel Marine Auxiliary Units 
and Generating Sets 
“Made to order”. . . yes, even 
in these days when mass pro- 
duction from the assembly lines 
is the expected method, Reiner 
Diesel Marine Units and Gen- 
erating Sets are “‘made to order” 
to fit auxiliary requirements 


exactly. That's what makes 


them the better buy... what 
has influenced such exacting 
buyers as Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard and Maritime Commis- 
sion to accept Reiner. 


= MREIE Reoe 


12-12 37th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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YACHTING 


THE U. S. POWER SQUADRONS IN 
WORLD WAR II 


(Continued from page 83) 


Guard Reserve and assigned to duty as the Training Officer for 
the Port. The Squadron at Hampton Roads (Virginia) had the 
interesting task of training men in small boat seamanship; this 
assignment came from the Port of Embarkation authorities. 
Grand Rapids has instructed more than 1000 Coast Guard 
trainees. A former Chairman of the Squadron Committee on 
Advanced Grades is on duty at a Naval Training Station as 
the officer in charge of instruction in navigation. : 

Coéperation with the National Committee of The Seaman- 
ship Training Corps manifests an interesting departure in 
training activities as the Committee has called upon Squadrons 
throughout the nation to assist in this important pre-induction 
work. Another development is the special course in navigation 
being given to commercial airline flight crew members. 

Another major field of Power Squadron war activities might 
be designated as procurement. More especially during the first 
year or eighteen months of the war, the Armed Forces required 
large numbers of men having special skills, and needed them at 
once. In May 1942, the then Commanding Officer of the Army 
Engineer Amphibian Command called on the Squadrons for 
assistance in recruiting officers and men for this new and vital 
activity. Not only were the individual Squadrons able to locate 
and recommend qualified men from their areas, but they ar- 
ranged mass meetings in many cities throughout the country. 

During the summer of 1942, members of the USPS were 
appointed to the Personnel and Boat Procurement Boards of 
the United States Coast Guard. Their job was to assist in re- 
cruiting men and small craft for the anti-submarine patrol and 
for Coast Guard shore patrols. This work was a logical enlarge- 
ment of the activities of the Squadrons in helping to organize 
Auxiliary Flotillas and to provide boats and crews for the 
Coast Guard Temporary Reserve. In addition, individual 
Squadrons have furnished boats and operating crews for trans- 
porting military forces across harbors and for the training 
activities of State Guard and police forces. 

One Squadron assisted in the formation of a State Citizens’ 
Enrollment Committee to obtain specially qualified officer- 
candidates for the U. S. Naval Reserve. Squadron members 
have served on this Committee continuously since its inception 
in May, 1941. More than 3000 men have been interviewed 
and hundreds of them have been commissioned. Their work is 
continuing. This same Squadron group assisted the State Navy 
Recruiting Officer in setting up a similar Committee for enlisted 
men which was so successful that the Recruiting Officer ex- 
ceeded his quota month after month. 

It has been our privilege to codperate in many ways with the 
Armed Forces. We are proud of the fact that we were ready, 
willing and able when the calls came. We are humble in the 
face of the contribution that so many other members of the 
Power Squadrons have made. Robert Frederick Read, of the 
Rochester Squadron, was killed at his battle station on board 
an aircraft carrier in the Pacific. George B. Willcox, of Saginaw 
Bay Squadron, was lost when his plane was destroyed in the 
Alaskan area. Franklin Cook, of the South Jersey Power Squad- 
ron, is missing in action.{Nine gold stars are on our Service 
Flag. 

Members of the United States Power Squadrons are serving 


| all over the world—over Germany, in Australia, Africa, 
‘Alaska, Italy, in the vast expanse of the Pacific Ocean — on 


land, above, beneath and on the sea, in the Navy, Army, Coast 
Guard, Merchant Marine. 

The number of men in Service? Patapsco River Power Squad- 
ron at Baltimore has approximately 425 members on its rolls. 
Of this number, 105 men are on duty in the Armed Forces and 
90-odd others are active in the Coast Guard Temporary Re- 
serve. The Chattanooga Squadron is at present inactive: all of 
its members are in the service of their country. In summary 
form, the record of men on active duty is: In the Navy, 884; 
in the Army, 511; in the Coast Guard, 394; in the Merchant 
Marine, 38; total members in Service, 1827. 
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POST WAR DESIGNS ARE READY 


For more than half a century, Truscott-built boats have been held in 
high regard by men who know ships. The experience gained through 
Truscott’s all-out production of first class fighting craft for our armed 
forces will result, after the war, in Truscott boats even more out- 
standing than their predecessors. The designs are ready. When Axis 

, defeat is complete and final, new and finer Truscott pleasure craft will 
begin sliding down the ways . . . Now is the time to seriously consi- 
der Truscott in your post-war plans. 


WE INVITE INQUIRIES FROM RESPONSIBLE DISTRIBUTORS 


| fy ) TRUSCOTT( = xx 
tm | BOATS) 


\'Truscort Boar ¢ Jock Co. } 
* ST. JOSEPH : MICHIGAN * 
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YACHTING 








The new PCS’s built to Jacob 
SS standards are now being delivered. 
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Yacht Builders for Four Decades 








SPEAKING OF NAVIGATION 


(Continued from page 79) 


you but an aircraft carrier is as dependent on the wind as a 
sailing vessel. True, she does not get propulsior from it but her 
courses and speeds are dictated by the breeze. The dependence 
is in a reverse sense; it is easier for us to get to windward than 
it is to get to leeward. Our maneuvers on a day the course is set 
down wind, trying every trick to launch and recover quickly, 
to foresee the wind strength and use the minimum speed possible 
away from where we want to go, would look strangely familiar 
to anyone who has worked to windward in fickle airs. It is 
noticeable that officers of the deck who have had sailing experi- 
ence do better at this work than others. I wish they all had it. 
Some day, when it is time to turn into the wind for flight opera- 
tions, I am going to yell: ‘‘Hard alee!” and see what happens. 

I think the most interesting part of Yacuttne these days is 
the section on cruisers for post-war days. Design is my greatest 
interest, anyway. I think they have all been good boats. But, 
as a champion of shallow draft, I must protest against the 
description of Sailfish by R. T. Miller in the July issue. He 
describes her 4’ 2’’ draft as ‘moderate, to permit the owner to 
gunk hole to his heart’s content (in the Chesapeake).’’ Per- 
sonally, from my experiences there, I would describe four feet 
as deep draft. And Sailfish would never get into my favorite 
holes with half that. My favorite course (to Oxford to visit 
Ralph Wiley) led Sara Reid over miles of flats not over three 
feet deep. And the prettiest creek near Annapolis has an en- 
trance that would pass us only at high water. 

Sincerely, 
R. P. BEEBgE, 
Commander, USN 


The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private 
ones of the writer and are not to be construed as official or 
reflecting the views of the Navy or the Naval service at large. 


HOW TO BUILD A HALF MODEL 


(Continued from page 81) 


does not spread easily, to thin it down a little with clean 
turps. If it dries-too slowly a few drops of Japan drier may 
be added. The can should always be thoroughly stirred with 
a clean stick before each using. Before closing the can, the 
groove into which the cover fits and the lip on the lid should be 
wiped clean of paint. The lid should be pressed on firmly. 

The model should be given four or five coats of enamel, each 
coat rubbed down with either 7/0 ‘‘wet-or-dry”’ sandpaper, 
soaked liberally in water or a small piece of rubbing felt and fine 
pumice powder, also used with generous quantities of water. 
The felt and pumice may be bought at any good paint store. 
The enamel should be rubbed until it presents a perfectly 
smooth, eggshell finish, quite free of the minute lumps caused by 
dust settling while wet. When the white has been finished to 
your satisfaction, the color may be attacked. 

Before moving on to the topsides and bottom it will be neces- 
sary to mark the edges of the boot-top. The model must be held 
with its waterline parallel with the surface of the work bench 
on which you are working. A parallel clamp clamped to the 
holding block is a good way to do this. -A pencil, with a very 
sharp point, clamped to a little jig, which can be made for the 
purpose in a few minutes, should be moved carefully from one 
end of the model to the other, care being taken to mark the line 
very lightly. Repeat the process for the other border of the 
boot-top, introducing under the jig a shim equal to the width 
of the finished boot-top, raising the pencil point the required 
amount. 

Now, if you can get some of the narrow cellulose gummed 
tape that they used to sell in the 5 and 10 for wrapping Christ- 
mas packages, it makes an ideal masking tape for protecting the 
white boot-top while the black topsides are painted. If this tape 
is not available, then the usual Scotch tape, split in half to be 
about 3%” wide will do. Lay the tape carefully, commencing at 
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86 3 every amphibious fighting | 
front you'll find fleets of sturdily built American combat | 
| 













boats equipped with ATTWOOD hardware and fittings. 
Tough boats, manned by courageous crews who know they 
have the best possible in fighting equipment. 


And when victory is won ATTWOOD will again set the 
pace in design and manufacture of modern marine hardware, 
streamlined to post war boating efficiency. 


Naval architects and boat builders are invited to consult 
our engineering department on any fitting or hardware 


problem that requires quality plus speed in production. 


DEALERS: Now is the time to apply 
for post war ATTWOOD distributorship. 





ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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| BACK THE ATTACK 





A Few of the Fleet of Tugs Which We Are Building for the U. S. Army 
NORTHEAST SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 


QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 


WITH WAR BONDS 
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. the bow and covering the white boot-top up to the pencil line 
indicating its upper edge. Be sure that the tape is in firm con- 
tact with the surface, otherwise paint may run under it and spoil 
all your careful work. 

For all colored work on models, I use. Automobile (or Coach) 
Colors, ground in “Japan” (not the country, the liquid), they 
come in handy tubes and will keep for years. Very. small quan- 
tities are required. Squeeze out about 14” of paint onto a palette 
of any sort, add a little turps and work it with a palette knife 
until the paint is as thin as skimmed milk, then add one or two 
drops of linseed oil and work that in also. This paint will dry 
in a few hours, with a dull finish, and one coat should be suf- 
ficient. This coat should not be rubbed as it is only for color 
and would rub off, being so thin. The varnish coats that 
come later will be well rubbed, however. The rail and: deck 
should be varnished and rubbed at the same time as the top- 
sides. 

When the topsides are finished, remove the tape, turn the 
model over and repeat the process described in the previous 
paragraphs for the bottom, except that instead of using the 
Automobile Color, the surface will be covered with a coat of 
thin varnish. The bronze effect is produced by dusting bronze 
powder (which may be bought at any paint store) onto the 
tacky varnish with a soft camel hair brush about 1” wide, taking 
care that none of the hairs from the brush adhere to the varnish. 
This produces a very bright finish and should not be varnished. 
Another way to do the bottom is to mix the bronze powder with 
the varnish. This does not make as attractive a finish but is 
slightly more durable. For models that are to be sailed, it is the 
only safe way to use bronze powder, unless you use a regular 
bronze bottom paint. 

For the final finishing of any enamelled or varnished surfaces, 
the best results are obtained by the use of rotten stone and ordi- 
nary machine oil, applied with a pad of soft cotton cloth and 
rubbed gently until the surface takes on a beautiful, smooth 
finish with that hand rubbed effect, so much admired in fine 


furniture. Do not rub surfaces that are finished with bronze 
powder, as described for the bottom of this model. 

If you are going to mount your model on a back board be sure 
that the waterline of. the model is parallel with the edge of the 
board. If you elect to dispense with the back board, simply 
insert screw eyes into the deck about }{,” in from the edge, 
drilling holes to receive them. 

A white celluloid plate looks very well attached to a model 
board, usually under the bow, giving the name of the boat, the 
scale of the model and any other data that may be appropriate. 
The S.S. Stafford Ink Co., 609 Washington Street, New York 
City, makes an ink for writing on celluloid. It is waterproof 
when dry but is hard to handle. I use a fine pointed pen and turn 
it so that the concave side is uppermost. It makes quite satis- 
factory name plates. Pencil marks, used to align the lettering 


may be wiped off with cleaning fluid after the ink has set for 
several days. 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


(Continued from page 38) 


“Checking over the ends of the dangling shrouds and what 
fragments of deck remained, they finally had to believe that the 
ice had simply chopped that vessel right out from under her 
masts! The chain plates were cut clean; the heels of the masts 
were gone; the top of the cabin trunk was there but there wasn’t 
anything under it! Ice had apparently made solid enough to 
hold her tophamper together, and in place, while the hull had 
just gone out from under them. Whether this happened before 
she was taken in tow, or after, nobody knew, but there it was; 
the vessel was lost, and her masts sailed home!” 

The doryman looked stunned as the Skipper concluded; even 
the cook had no comment to make. 


JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 
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For many types of Army and Navy Columbian Propellers built with 
craft used in our far-flung oper- unusual toughness to withstand 
ations, Columbian Propellers are the heaviest service make a valu- 
especially designed to give each able contribution to the mainte- 
particular type of boat its top-most nance of a superior naval force. 
performance under all conditions. There is no finer propeller made. 
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YACHTING 





> Here, with high hopes, some misgivings and a signal of appre- 
ciation to all and sundry who have given a hand, is the first 
appearance of a new Department. It has a single objective, and 
that is to serve as a forum of news (other than that carried in 
existing departments), comment, ideas and occasional debate 
about anything and everything relating to sailing dinks. Com- 
ments and contributions from interested readers will be most 
welcome, as will both plans and photographs. 


> From W. J. H. Dyer comes the following observations on the 
pros and cons of the lug vs. the jib-headed rig. ““Way back in the 
good old days,” he writes, “when dinghies were raced for fun 
and winning was a secondary consideration, the standard rig on 
the Ratseys and Dyers was a semi-balanced lug of 72 square 
feet. This sail was hoisted by a single halyard which also acted 
as a headstay. The rig was so simple that a child could ship and 
unship the whole business with little effort and less thought. It 
was a good rig, too, as Ernest Ratsey, Bill Taylor, Slim Baker 
and a lot of the other charter members of the Frostbite Y.C. will 
testify. Fun and simplicity were the keynote in those days, but 
complications arose when that old demon ‘speed’ was projected 
into the picture. 

‘‘ About this time some chiseling on hull lines started and, asa 
result, the original ‘A’ Utility Class continued as a group and 
the newcomers were placed in an Open Class ‘B’. As this class 
grew, so did the gadgets. New rigs blossomed out week after 
week — sliding gunters, fishpole marconis, gull winged curved 
yards, etc., including fancy staying of every variety. Boats that 
cost around $250 at the time that the class was established had 
to compete against racing machines costing $1,000. The result 
was obvious — the class folded, but not before a lot of valuable 
information had been gleaned. 

“After the heat of class consciousness subsided. in the early 
days of the North American Dinghy Association, three classes 
(all One Design) held the spotlight. The smallest class, but larg- 
est in number of boats, is the 10’ Class ‘D’ Dyer dink. A utility 


‘| tender with a ‘refined’ lug rig of 66 square feet. Next came the 


One Design ‘B’ Class dinghy which carried a loose-footed, jib- 
headed sail on a scarfed marconi mast, with appropriate staying. 
This is an out-and-out racing class 1114’ 0.a.-carrying 72 square 
feet of sail. The ‘X’ Class is of the same length, type, rig and 
sail area but with utility qualifications of hull form. They went 
the former class one better by rotating their masts by means of 
a mast tiller and tiller lines. 

“The most recent class developed under N.A.D.A. sanction is 
the 12’ International One Design. This is also an out-and-out 
racing class, with the hull formed of molded plywood and a rig 
so complicated that it takes two four-armed paper hangers to 
sail it in keen competition (ask any competitor in Intercollegiate 
dinghy racing circles). 

“‘Based on a moderate amount of experience since completing 
the first American-built ‘Frostbite’ sailing dinghy, I claim that 
75 per cent of all the so-called ‘improvements’ in sail and rigging 
of dinghies are ‘bunk.’ I’d like to see developed a hollow, molded 
plywood, scarfed-joint mast routed out to take the luff boltrope. 
This would substantially reduce the weight aloft, permit easier 
stepping of the mast and allow the boat to be left with the mast 
in place, unattended, without fear of capsize from every puff of 
wind. Thereafter, I’ll agree to the value of attendant. gadgets 
but, until then, I’ll take the-lug-rig.for all-’rownd-use. Atleast 
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booklet, “The ABC of Yacht Insurance,” 


contains many interesting suggestions on - 
boat care under present conditions. Send 
for it today. 


Managers of 


Federal hieieie Company and ‘Ae tacd Companies 
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WHEN CAREFREE CRUISING 
DAYS ARE OURS AGAIN.... 


You will want your “ship” equipped with a 
dependable Hallicrafters Radiotelephone. 


On fresh or salt water, there is no finer short wave 
communications unit, in use throughout the world, 


than the Hallicrafters Radiotelephone, 


hallicrafters: 


BUY MORE BONDS? 


World's Largest Exclus 
sive Manufacturer of 
Short Wave Radio Com- 
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First Radio Manufac- 
turer to Receive the 
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Award for the third time. 
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one has a chance, when racing with the lug rig, to smoke occa- 


sionally or spit to windward; with the other rig, one’s hands and 
mouth are always full of ropes.” 


> From an anonymous skipper who signs himself “ Recali 
Ball” comes a further thought on the subject. “‘I would-be the 
first to admit,” he writes, ‘‘that a lug rig, with that heavy sprit, 
can be set perfectly. But 1 will never admit that it will stay that 
way longer than five minutes. You can still sail after it has 
sagged, of course — but you won’t point. 

“T remember dropping a sail, due to a sloppy halliard knot, 
just before a race on Biscayne Bay. We unstepped the mast, 
rove the halliard, hoisted sail, and followed the fleet around for 
our one point. I doubt if we could have reorganized any faster 
with a lug rig, especially if that sprit had landed on our heads!” 


> Gordon Douglass reports the following news of the Interna- 
tional 14s. . . . “George Ford, of Rochester Y.C., has just 
sold his perennial champion Venture to Blair Johnston, of San 
Diego, who reports that he is still in the market for a molded 
hull. It looks as though George also has his eye on a molded hull, 
if and when. . . . From the Cleveland Y.C. we learn that Russ 
Jack, vice-president of Jack & Heintz, Inc., has just acquiréd a. 
Douglass molded hull from Colonel George Sackett, of Mentor 
Harbor Y.C., who is now on active duty. . . . Bill Lapworth, 
formerly of Detroit, won the summer series at C.Y.C., closely 
followed by John Brennan in Jay Jay. . . . John Lovett, of the 
Vermilion B. C. is working on his molded hull U. S. 191, and is 
considering christening it Wee Lovett. . . . Foxy Too won the 
Lake Erie championship of the I.L.Y.A. at Put in Bay sailed 
by Sandy and Mary Douglass. Skippered by Mrs. Douglass, 
she also carried off the Vermilion summer series. 


UNDER THE LEE:-OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 84) 


is depicted scudding swiftly before a fresh breeze in the open 
sea. The sail billows full and taut, as a fisherman holds the 
guy rope guiding the craft homeward with its load of fish. Three 
young boys arranged on ‘various parts of the deck and lending 
their weight at the proper angle to keep the boat in balance, 
are the crew. The sturdy craft with its lee rail awash responds 
to the course of the helmsman with a forward rush — and the 
whole picture is instinct with tensity and movement.’’ Maybe 
I’m jealous of Carlyle Burrows, the art critic who perpetrated 
this paragraph, because despite his apparent ignorance of sailing 
and its terminology he has nevertheless contrived to make the 
picture seem lively and attractive. 


The one about the YMS that was caught in a northeast gale 
that piled three or four freighters on the beach near the entrance 
to New York. She hove to in it for twelve or thirteen hours, and 
stood by a disabled SC for another length of time and, when she 
was about to square away for her destination, was so fortunate 
as to receive her position from a passing merchantman. Thirty 
minutes later, along came another freighter and requested her 
course and distance to New York. Like a flash the skipper of the 
YMS yelled it over to her and, like a gentleman and a scholar, 
the captain of the freighter shouted back: ‘‘ Well done, Navy. 
Always on the ball.” I only hope that that freighter wasn’t one 
of those that hit the beach. 


And then there’s the one about the quick-witted signalman of 
the ill-fated Moonstone, sunk by collision with another Naval 
unit. The crash catapulted him to the forecastle deck of the 
ramming vessel and, as the latter backed off and an officer felt 
his way forward in the darkness of midnight, the signalman 
shook himself and found that he was unhurt. ‘What ship was 
that?” asked the officer, thinking the signalman was one of his 
own crew. “The Moonstone, sir.” ‘How do you know?” asked 
the officer. “‘I got transferred off her,” said the survivor. “You 
did — when?” asked the officer, with some skepticism. “Just 
now,” said the signalman. ‘‘ Not two minutes ago.” 
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Fine Timekeeping 
by Seth Thomas 
for Uncle Sam’s Ships 


E CLOCK shown above—built to the rigid 
of, gies of the U.S. Navy and the Mari- 
time Commission—is representative of the preci- 
sion-made Seth Thomas* Marine Clocks which are 
serving in Uncle Sam’s ships on the seven seas. 


Generations of craftsmen—teamed with ultra- 
modern machines and the ever-important ‘“‘know 
how’’—are ideally combined at Seth Thomas to 
meet Uncle Sam’s wartime precision requirements. 
The resulting fine timekeeping fully bears out Seth 
Thomas’ century-old reputation as a producer of 
the finest clocks manufactured in this country. 


All of us at Seth Thomas are proud of having 
such experience and productive capacity to devote 
to our country in time of war. And we are looking 
forward to making the same accuracy and depend- 
ability available for peacetime pur- 
poses again after the war is won. AR v4 
GTi 
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YACHTING 
..PACKARD’S PT ENGINE SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 82) > 


aircraft specifications that yielded astounding power per pound 
of weight. Early trials proved engine acceptability and, by the 
end of 1939, volume production was initiated. Less than a year 
later, with the doubling and redoubling of engine orders, came 
the Navy’s request for an engine school. ' 

Now,that PTsfare increasing in number and activity, a new 
educational need has arisen for a quick and easy expansion of 
engine instruction methods. Working closely with the Navy, 
the school heads and instructors have developed a visual train- 
ing ‘“‘kit”’ of films, records and charts. It serves as a capsule 
condensation of the’ engine course and is the next best thing to 
actual school attendance. 

Whether amid the williwaws of the Aleutians, on a coral strand 
in the South Paeific or off the blue of the Mediterranean, PT 
bases now see these training “kits” in active use. Thus, in ef- 
fect, the alma mater of many a PT expert broadens its campus 
to give his shipmates the world over instruction on the source 
of the power and speed that spells their PT success. 





“Jimmy,” one of the Navy’s new salvage vehicles for landing craft 


A SMALL POST.-WAR CRUISING 
CUTTER 


(Continued from page 89) 


it clear of the hull. As soon as the anchor is off the bottom, fill 
away and, as you raise the anchor, until it is just about awash, 
it is cleaned off for you. When it is finally clean, you can easily 
lift it aboard without getting mud all over the topsides and deck. 
These little bowsprits are neat gadgets. 

The hatch over the forward berth is a nice thing to have and 
it might be the means of saving life. I don’t like a one exit cabin 
— not with cook stoves and gasoline engines in the same boat — 
and I have provided an opening at each end so that you can 
always get out. Furthermore, that little hatch may be used for a. 
great many other purposes. You can hoist your spinnaker in 
stops directly from the bag on the cabin floor. The same thing 
applies to the big, overlapping jib. Or you can reverse the proc- 
ess and drop unwanted sails below out of the way, where they 
won’t get walked on. By propping the hatch cover up, it will 
also make an excellent ventilator and will-scoop in a surprising 
amount of fresh air. . 

The deck could be made from sheet plywood. If this is done,. 
it should be covered with canvas not only to protect the plywood 
but also to make it look better. In all cases, the canvas should 
be carried inside the coaming of a hatch or the sides of the cabin: 
trunk and then run up an inch or two and be tacked fast. An 
inside facer (trimming piece) will cover the edge. Since water 
will not run uphill, such construction should make for no leaks. 

One of the first questions anyone will ask is the price of such a 
boat. Who knows? Perhaps in another few years we shall be: 
paying teri dollars for a loaf of bread. Even in normal times, 
there would be considerable variation in the price of such a boat, 
complete. Some builders charge more than others and from 
them one can usually expect better workmanship and longer 
life for the boat. Then, too, materials are a factor. In a boat of 
this type, it would be quite possible to have the boat cost a 
thousand dollars more, simply because of using better and more 
expensive materials. The man best suited to tell you how much 
this boat would cost is your local boatbuilder, who can tell you 
roughly about what he would charge for the job. 
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FIRST of the Fleet 








We are proud to have built and launched the Major General 
Clarence L. Tinker, a Dair Long & Associates designed 85’ 


patrol rescue boat. She is the first and “pilot” vessel of a new 


type for the Emergency Rescue Branch of the Army Air Forces. 


Currently building these and other Government vessels 


Dooley’s Basin & Dry Dock, Inc. 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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News from Yachting Centers 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By. Ed Earle 


p> This season will be featured by the return of several big 
cruising boats. There has been considerable interest among 
owners planning to put auxiliaries back in commission. The 
fleet will be increased also by boats turned back to owners by 
the government, like the noted Tioga of Marblehead, now back 
at Dion’s Yard. 


> Sixty-two delegates were present at the November meeting 
of the Massachusetts Bay Yacht Clubs Association, Inc., held 
at the Savin Hill Y.C., which shows interest is still running high 
despite the war. The Junior Membership committee, headed 
by Eddie Gallagher, of Squantum, Commodore George Hamil- 
ton, of Pleasant Park, and Commodore Jim Lee, of South 
Boston, made an encouraging report. The Committee will 
hold a special meeting this month or February and act on a 
communication which has been sent to the 40 member clubs 
of the Association to determine the interest in promoting the 
junior movement. The balance of authority and full jurisdic- 
tion will still be with the individual clubs. The working to- 
gether of member clubs will develop a unity of purpose and 
training of skippers that will do much to improve the whole 
sport of yachting. g 


» The Commodores of America, Inc., held their annual dinner 
at the South Boston Y.C. and brought a heavy turnout. Ex- 
Commodore John E. Murphy, of the South Boston Y.C., had 
charge of arrangements. Tony Bowker, of the Squantum Hustler 
Class, was the “hit” speaker of the evening. 


> The Quincy Y.C. bought a good-sized piece of land, south 
of the Club, which is now filled with boats. The regular parking 
lot is also packed. Al Baker is getting ready to have his Sunday 
afternoon dinners in his power boat, high and dry in the yard 
aft of the clubhouse. The Club is open Friday, Saturday and 
Sundays during the winter. 


> The sale of the former crack Star Class boat Lucky Me from 
John D. Sprague, of Milton, now in the Air Force, Blanding 
Field, to H. T. Lankford, of Wichita, Kansas, is a reminder of 
the days when the Stars were going strong at the Quincy Y.C. 
with a class of ten. The Lucky Me was shipped out to Kansas 
from John Goodhue’s Boat Yard at Braintree Point, where 
she was built. Mattie Brothers built the hull of Lucky Me for 
John H. Burroughs, Jr., as he did those for three or four others 
in the ascension of the Stars. The hulls were taken to Goodhue’s 
Yard where the young owners finished them under the weather 
eye of Goodhue. The mast and rigging were furnished by “Jack” 
Wood and the sails came from New York. Two of the Quincy 
Stars at Goodhue’s, Alan Durkin’s Nala and Bob Kirkland’s 
Tartan, were built entirely by their owners. “Junie’’ Burroughs 
had a fine record and won plenty of silverware at the helm of 
Lucky Me. Burroughs sold her to Sprague, who had been sail- 
ing in the “S”’ Class at Marblehead. Then the war and the exit 
of the Stars. 


> Ray Hunt, former Sears Cup winner and designer of the 
National 110’s and 220’s, has turned out a 31’ lobster boat, 
built at Goodhue’s, which has proved the fastest thing around 
Cohasset. The lines are something like those of a U. S. Navy 
destroyer. 


» The handsome new boathouse of the Community Sailing 
Association on the Charles River Embankment under the lee 
of the West Boston Bridge is still a busy place these winter 
months. .A well-equipped and modern work shop has been 
recently added. 
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Unro.i your *charts. Plot your peacetime course to Greenport, the old shipbuilding 


village on Peconic Bay, outstanding cruising, vacationing and fishing resort “where Long 
Island Sound meets the Sea.” 





You'll appreciate the modern shipyard of the Greenport Basin and Construction Company, 
now producing Navy ships; peacetime builders of noteworthy pleasure and commercial 
craft. The large, protected marina offers splendid mooring. The 300 ft. pier, with its gas 
station, constitutes a convenient calling port for taking aboard supplies from the village, 


only a line’s throw distant. Repair and service facilities can handle any assignment quickly 
and expertly. 


With peace, the Yard will revert to its proved pursuits of building, servicing and storing. 

The mass production of “stock boats” to sell at low prices, is not contemplated. Future 

| Greenport built boats will be constructed to suit the individual requirements of owners. 

’ Besides embodying Greenport’s traditionally fine crafts- 

manship, these new boats will offer the added inducement 

of moderate price — an achievement made possible by 

the extensive production equipment and advance pre- 
fabrication procedure of wartime. 


Plan to build your new boat here — or to fit out, repair 
or store your present boat at this convenient location. 


* See U.S.C. & G.S. Charts Nos. 299, 542, 578, 579, 1208, 1210, 
1212 and 1213. 











BUILDING 


Planning fr PLEASURE! 


To meet naval requirements you have to 
have the “know how.” In building for 
peace-time yachting, this experience will 
mean economy with better construction. 
Keep Stadium Yacht Basin on your list of 





builders to talk to when war restrictions 
are lifted—we'll be ready for you. 


STADIUM VAC EM? BASIN inc. 
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*RAY-LINE” 
SEARCHLIGHTS 
SIRENO SIRENS 


These products are now consistently 
used by the U. S. Government for 
small war craft of all types where the 
utmost in dependability is the first 
consideration. 

In the Navy, Coast Guard and Army 
“RAY-LINE” PRODUCTS are doing 
their part in the war effort. 


216 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


> Brrrr Brrrr! Frostbite weather while this is being written, 
and iceboat weather when it reaches you. Talk floats through 
the clubhouses of who has bought which boat and of what kind 
of a yacht is really the best. A number of yachtsmen talking of 
motor sailers and others buying ‘‘Q” boats! Ned Sheridan 
showing pictures of power boats he might buy and his crew 
looking pained. Officers being elected and committees being 
appointed. Yes, there is still life in yachting on Lake Michigan. 


> Milwaukee Y.C. had a great loss when, on November 23rd, 
their clubhouse was gutted by fire. The members’ losses of 
equipment total about $12,000. Very little damage was done 
to the boats. Almost 50 years old, this clubhouse was a real 
landmark and was widely known to yachtsmen from many 
localities in addition to those on Lake Michigan. A strong wind 
kept the flames away from the seventy-odd yachts stowed 
next to the-club. Fortunately, the building was insured for 
about $50,000. This club will be fifty years old this year, the 

clubhouse having been started in 1895 and completed in 1896. © 


> Michigan City Y.C. will have T. M. Blackwood for commo- 
dore in 1944, with O. E. Palm, J. G. Dean, P. T. Wineman, and 
V. H. Herbert as officers with him. Lloyd Cooper has purchased 
the 30’ Class D cruising cutter, Wanderlarr, designed and built 
by Campbell, of Holland, Mich. 


p> Over at Chicago Y.C., Ole Karas, one of the Lake’s top- 
notch racing skippers, has bought Caramia, a Class Q boat, 
and is bringing her in from the East. Competition in this class 
will be stepped up another notch.: Karas sold his part interest 
in the “‘Q” Falcon to Clare Udell, who now is full owner. Harry 
Nye, Jr., who chartered the Class R sloop Gossoon II from Mal 
Vail, has purchased the double ended “‘ R’’, Tobasco, from Gould 
Davis, and Commodore Danly has chartered Gossoon II for 
the season. Herb Pusheck sold Caheja II to Jules Eahart. 


> Chicago Corinthian Y.C., with clubhouse at Montrose 
Harbor, announced the election of Harold Hildebrand as com- 
modore for 1944. He will have as assisting officers William 
Wingard, William Fisher and H. F. MacNeil. That old war 
horse, D. E. Hobelman, is not only retiring as commodore but 
also is retiring as editor of their very fine monthly club letter. 


> The Great Lakes Cruising Club has won much praise for 
its Port Pilot and Log Book as well as for its Navigation school. 
Now there are plans afoot to record in color film the beauties of 
the cruising grounds in this area and, by next year, it is hoped 
that a reelor so of film will be available for loan to clubs want- 
ing an entertainment feature. Eventually a library of films is 
to be accumulated. 


> The Navy League Midshipmen program for 1943, in which 
61 boats took part, gave instruction to 6,646 men. That’s really 
a lot of men! The total man-hours involved amounted to 
16,160. On the average, 85 midshipmen went out for “drills” 
held on 76 different days. Instructors talking two hours or more 
in the open, loud enough to be heard by all, knew afterwards 
by the feel of vocal chords that something had been said. For 
the most part, the talking and showing was highly effective 
and the midshipmen were enthusiastic about their experiences. 
Most of the young fellows were on the water for the first time 
in their lives. A great many yachtsmen also made a point of 
taking these men on weekend sails. 

First honors for the most training trips went to Teaser, 
owned by Past Commodore Sheridan of the Chicago Y.C. 
Closely, very closely, followed by Ralph Atlass, owner of Wind. 
The final score Teaser 44, Wind 43. The program this year was 
again organized by Bud Snite, who worked in close coéperation 
with a number of yachtsmen now in the Navy on the staff at 
Abbott Hall, calm and cool Lt. Byron Willis being in charge 
for the Navy. 
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83’ Army Aircraft Rescue Boat 


BOAT BUILDERS FOR THREE GENERATIONS 


A yard where even today fathers and sons work side by side, 


creating a superb product that even the war-drab paint 
can’t hide. . 


At Cambridge Shipbuilders, Inc., men who have been 
master craftsmen for 40 years are proud that their skill is 
being used to the utmost for Uncle Sam. Later Cambridge 
engineering knowledge, fine cabinet work and beautiful finish 
will be at the service of those pleasure craft owners who 
‘insist on quality above everything. 


Cambridge — 
Shipbuilders, Inc. 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M. D. 


> Recording the sale of the famous yawl Dorade and announc- 
ing her departure from San Francisco Bay, is like writing the 
obituary of an old friend. Every yachtsman personifies his own 
boat, but Dorade had a personality which was endearing to us 
all, even when we were reading the name on her stern. Some 
of us can never forget the first view we had of her in competi- 
tion from the deck of the much larger Dragoon as she passed us 
near midnight and in moonlight mixed with rain, bobbing along 
like a pintail duck and going fast to windward in one of the 
dirtiest seas that this dirty race could provide. She has been 
sold to Ralph C. James, Jr. of the Seattle Y.C., and will sail 
from there. Myron Spalding, who skippered her in the Honolulu 
Race, which she won, delivered her to her new owner a few days 
ago. 


> The St. Francis Y.C., whose burgee was flown by Dorade, has 
announced as their flag officers for 1943: Ingraham Read, 
commodore; J. D. Fraser, vice commodore; Howard H. Hurst, 
rear commodore; Robert J. White, Moritz H. Haehne, and 


‘Stanlus Z. Natcher, Directors. 


Colonel Gene Bennett has written from somewhere in China 
that he is again serving with his old Division Commander. 
“Buster” St. Gaudens, still overseas, is now a captain in the 
Army. Bill Simmon, of the Aeolian Y.C. and Lt. A. C. Hailander 
are now somewhere in the European area. Betty Brumbaugh 
has enlisted in the SPARS, and her sloop Butch will be tied up 
at the Palo Alto Y.C. for the duration. George Cleese, Jr., also 
of the Palo Alto Y.C., is now a flying instructor. 

The Sequoia Y.C. has announced the new officers for 1944 
as follows: Fred Smales, commodore; Bill Downey, vice com- 
modore; Bob Elliot, port captain; Fish Scales, secretary-treas- 
urer; George Guntli and Henry Bents, directors. 

New officers for the Yacht Racing Association will be Nelson 
Jones, chairman; William LaViollette, secretary; and Morris 
Jaehne, treasurer. With the committee barely appointed, seven 
races have already been announced for 1944, and the regular 
events will doubtless be held. 

The turnover of old and new boats continues to amaze even 
the most hardened San Francisco Bay Yacht broker. The 
ketch Namsang has been reported taken over by the zovern- 
ment. William Newby, of the South Bay Y.C., has bought a 
26’ cruiser in Santa Barbara and has shipped her home by 
truck. Bill Robinson, of the Coyote Point Y.C., has purchased 
a 26’ power boat, and Leo Davis, of San Mateo, now moors 
the Miown at the Coyote Point Y.C. 


> The Aeolian ¥.C. announced five new boats in their harbor. 
These are: the Madeline D, Norma, Barbara, Dutch and an 
unnamed cruiser, owned by Herman Doehler, George F. Fren- 
kel, R. W. Hansen, Robert B. Maclean, and H. W. Rothman. 

The Palo Alto Y.C.’s Vice Commodore’s Cruise will prob- 
ably consist of a journey from the club house to the bay, with 
the membership of the club and their boats installing new 
channel markers during a work day, instead of participating 
in the usual cruise festivities. 

The final computation of handicaps finds George Guntli’s 
Moby Dick winner of this club’s handicap series for 1943. The 
Palo Alto Y.C. Commodore’s Trophy for 1943 was won by 
Ed Hardy in the Fire Crest. The William Smith Trophy was 
won by the Elmac of the Sequoia Y.C. 


> Members of the yachting fraternity in San Francisco gen- 
erally, and members of the St. Francis Y.C. particularly, deeply 
regret the death of John G. Rapp. For the past 10 years the 
local agent for Chris-Craft and for other well-known boats 
and accessories, Mr. Rapp leaves behind not only a loyal group 
of friends and business associates, but a record which will be 
enduring particularly for his interest and assistance in legisla- 
tive matters beneficial to the yachting fraternity. He was, 
during the past 20 years of his life, one of the most sincere and 
helpful men among all local yachtsmen, and spent much of his 
personal time and money in furthering laws designed for the 
good of sailing. Mr. Rapp will be very much missed. 
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GEARED TO WIN! | 


May these weapons of war bring Victory and Peace in 1944 
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NO MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


But the time will come when the finest products of 
America’s yacht builders and marine suppliers will 
again be on display for you. 

In days of yore no visit to the Boat Show was 
ever complete without a call at the Smith exhibit 
where favorite Cup Defender Finishes sparkled and 
gleamed, where old-timers, dropping by out of the 
throng would pause to spin a yarn or relate happy 
experiences afloat—with Smith’s Marine Finishes. 


“When the paint is made by Smith the finish is 
never in doubt,” they said then, as they do now. Well 
worn words that have proved the thorough reliability 
of the paints and varnishes that come in the can with 
the famous Maltese cross trademark. Look for it 




















when you buy paint or varnish for your boat. 


SMITH'S | 


CUP DEFENDER FINISHES 


_EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, INC. 
Marine Finishes Exclusively 
ll East 36th Street New York, N. Y. 





ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


p> M. I. T.’s Samuel Parkinson emerged as the leading skipper 
of the Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing Association in the helms- 
manship rankings for the summer and fall seasons. Parkinson 
holds a fairly wide lead over his rivals in the top twenty college 
skippers, attaining an average of .500 or better in a minimum 
of 20 races. 

> The figures on the fall and summer racing seasons, as com- 
piled by the I.C.Y.R.A.’s Secretary, give the following rank- 
ings for the first 20 skippers meeting the requirements: 


Rank, Skipper and College Pere. Rank, Skipper and College Perc. 
1. Parkinson, M.I.T. (20) 834 11. Roy, C. G. (27) -709 
2. Burton, Harvard (40) -7881 12. Macdonald, Holy Cross (22) .698 
3. Ogden, Holy Cross (21) .7876 13. Henshaw, Tufts (42) .681 
4. Hildebrandt, C.G. (21) .784 . 14. Gallagher, Tufts (28) .670 
5. Boericke, M.I.T. (41) -762 =15. Taft, M.I.T. (35) .634 
6. Daniel, C. G. (33) -761 16. Aldrich, C. G. (22) .597 
7. Daly, Yale (22) -758 17. Starkweather, Brown (21) .553 
8. O’Day, Harvard (49) .739 18. Bacon, Northeastern (38) .552 
9. Lewis, Yale (31) +723 19, Paradis, Northeastern (31) -540 

10. Fontaine, C. G. (41) .714 20. Somerville, Yale (22) .502 


Note: The figure in parentheses denotes the number of races each skipper has 
sailed. 


& Seven of these 20 skippers finished their intercollegiate 
yachting careers with the fall season and, as a result, the 
strength of most teams, Coast Guard and Yale excepted, will 
be altered when the spring season opens in April. M.I.T. loses 
Hal Boericke and Jack Taft by February graduations; Tufts’ 
No. 1 skipper, Johnny Henshaw, will be a V-12 graduate of 
about the same date; and Johnny Burton, of Harvard, Arthur 
Ogden, of Holy Cross, and Lewis Bacon and John Paradis, of 
Northeastern, all received their sheepskins in the late Fall. 


® The I.C.Y.R.A. did not hold a mid-winter meeting in New 
York City during the Christmas vacation period this year as 


the October meeting in Cambridge obviated the need for such 
a gathering. However, the Executive Committee has held a 
couple of informal meetings to assist in drawing up a spring 
racing schedule which, in its tentative form at least, will be 
available to member clubs. 


> In very strong northwest winds providing a hard test of 
skippers, crews, and dinghies, the Coast Guard sailing forces 
concluded their fall season, November 14, by winning a double- 
header. One team won a triangular regatta from Brown and 
Tufts with a score of 10414-9114-73 for the respective con- 
testants, and another defeated Stevens Tech in a dual meet by 
67-41. “Mitch” Daniel was high point skipper in the first 
match, although Brown’s Johnny Brown and Charles IIl, the 
latter a V-12 transfer from Yale, made the competition keen 
until the final race. George Warren, scoring 27 out of a possible 
28 points, was high man for the Cadets against Stevens. 


> Robert Horrigan, a member of Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. 
executive committee, has been elected commodore of the Nau- 
tical Association of M.I.T., succeeding John R. Taft, retiring 
president of I.C.Y.R.A. The Tech dinghies will blossom forth 
in the spring season with new sails, as canvas has been ordered 
for the 38 regular 12-foot dinghies. The Nautical Association 
of M.I.T. is one member organization which has enjoyed an 
expansion of membership during war-time, due to the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of the commanding officers of the 
Navy’s V-12 and Army’s A.S.T.P. units at Tech. M.I.T.’s 
membership this past summer and fall approached 900. 


> College yachtsmen will note with interest the new column, 
“The Dinghy Float,” in the current issue of YacutTinc. Many 
matters of concern to college dinghymen, whether dealing di- 
rectly or otherwise with intercollegiate sailing, are certain to be 
discussed in this new feature, edited by two friends of the 
I.C.Y.R.A., Hampton de Fontaine and Critchell Rimington, 
who will welcome contributions from college yachtsmen. 
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From Out of War’s Storm- 
Will Come a Newer, 


| 
Finer (Cyremd_ For You 


ODAY the third largest manufacturer of land- 

ing barges in America, Owens is making vital 
contribution to Victory. Tomorrow, as one of the 
foremost builders of pleasure craft, Owens will offer 
yachtsmen the finest cruiser in Owens’ history. 
q Already on the drawing boards, this new Owens 
will stress added comfort and big-yacht luxury, plus 
the stout construction and rugged seaworthiness 
which have made Owens cruisers famous. In appear- 
ance, tomorrow’s Owens will feature the trim, 
graceful lines, the clean, ship-shape look, that mean 





. and love. . . boats. 
q With greatly expanded production facilities, im- 
proved construction methods, and war-won knowl- 
edge of new materials, Owens is ready for the day 
when sleek, modern pleasure craft will supplant 
Navy landing barges on our assembly lines. Orders 
for the new Owens are already being accepted. De- 
liveries will be made, after Victory, on a basis of 
priority of orders. Write Owens for details... . and 
start saving for your new cruiser with War Bonds. 
Owens Yacht Company, Dundalk-22, Maryland. 


so much to men who know . . 
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LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> For the sake of the record, and to give credit where credit 
is due, the annual class championships of the Long Island 
Sound Y.R.A. are here summarized: International Class: 1st, 
Patricia, Arthur P. Davis; 2nd, Four Winds, Arthur Knapp, 
Jr.; 3rd, Aileen, Cornelius Shields. S Class: 1st, Kandahar, 
Philip S. Patton; 2nd, Auley, W: S. Chesley, Jr.-Atlantic Class: 
‘Ist, Teal, John 8. Sutphen, Jr.; 2nd, Rumor, Mills 8. Husted. 
Victory Class: 1st, Alouette, B. Glenn MacNary; 2nd, Ntke, 
Kurt Grandpierre. Handicap Class, Div. V: 1st, Valkyrie, 
Stuart E. Kay; 2nd, Aries, E. C. Waldvogel. Star Class: 1st, 
Armade, Arthur M. Deacon. 110’ Class: 1st, Hobby, Harry 
Herbert. Handicap Class, Div. VII: 1st, Sufi, Rodney Ollinger. 
Coastwise Cruiser Class: 1st, Lucky Star, R. O. H. Hill. Comet 
Class: 1st, Bud, Charles Ely Rogers. 


> H. Schieffelin Sayers, 
long a familiar figure in 
Long Island Sound 
yachting circles, passed 
away early in December. 
A former commodore of 
the City Island Y. C., 
and, for many years, 
_ chairman of that club’s 
regatta committee, it was 
only recently that he 
had given up active com- 
petition. He was the 
owner of the well-known 
Narwhal, which, in 1931, 
_ was the only yacht to 
* finish the 130-mile Corn- 

field Lightship Race, 
which was sailed in particularly heavy weather. Mr. Sayers 
was the treasurer and director of the Minneford Yacht Yard, 
Inc., of City Island. © 












> The Manhassett Y.C. was the scene of the 13th Annual 
Frostbite Regatta on Saturday and Sunday, January ist and 
2nd. Further news of this sub-zero dinghy classic will be re- 
ported next month. A calendar tabulation of the November 
matches of the Larchmont dink enthusiasts reveals the fol- 
lowing top scorers: 

November 21st: Morning races— Ordeal, Howard Mc- 
Michael, 29 points; Sissy, Cornelius Shields, 27 points; Paralysis, 
J. M. Odell, 27 points. Afternoon races — Ordeal, 93 points; 
Rum Dum, Jack Sutphen, 87 points; Stinger, Warren Tomlinson, 
85 points. 

November 28th: Morning races — Rum Dum, J. S. Sutphen, 
Jr., 26 points; Stinger, W. A. Tomlinson, 22 points; Mum, 
J. W. Charlton, 22 points. Afternoon races — Rum Dum, 106 
points; Ordeal, Howard McMichael, 103 points; Sissy, Cornelius 
Shields, 100 points. December 5th: Morning races — Feliz, 
Patrick O’Gorman, 26 points; Rum Dum, J. 8. Sutphen, Jr., 
24 points; Mum, J. W. Charlton, 24 points. Afternoon races — 
Rum Dum, 48 points; Stinger, Warren Tomlinson, 39 points; 
Sissy, Cornelius Shields, 37 points. 


> The Annual Cruise Dinner Dance of the United States 
Power Squadrons will take place on Saturday evening, January 
15th, at the Hotel Astor, New York. 


> The Girl Mariners of Larchmont have named their new 
troop Zaida; in honor of the Ratsey’s famous cutter. . . . The 
entire 1943 slate of the City Island Y.C. was reélected for the 
coming year. Commodore, Critchell Rimington; vice com- 
modore, Carl Buhr; rear commodore, Gustav I. Steffin; fleet 
captain, Seward Dehart; fleet surgeon, Dr. Hugh Darby; 
measurer, Alvin Mason; financial secretary, Arthur Gauss; 
recording secretary, George Chadwick; treasurer, Theodore 
Kaufer. .. . One hundred and thirty-six members of the 
American Y.C. are on active service. 
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. «looks like a lot of 


fun... and it is! There’s 


soe 


no harm in thinking of 


the hours of pleasure 


a ae 


you will have in your 
own Peyton Cruiser, 
after the war is won... 
that's one of the things +~; = 


we're fighting for. 


We welcome those who are interested in 
post-war boats, both for pleasure and 





commercial uses. 


‘Ear-mark a war bond purchase for your own 
Peyton Boat . . . to be built especially for you . . . after the war. There is no better 
investment for your money today ...no better way of assuring yourself of the 
boat you want when that great day arrives. 
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LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> The dinghy sailors at the Royal Canadian Y.C. are holding up 
their end. First ‘Lieut. Les W. Scott, R.C.N.V.R., well known 
in international racing in the 14-foot Dinghy Class, is back in 
Toronto at H.C.M.S. York. Les is one of the top flight Canadian 
dinghy skippers and has represented the R.C.Y.C. successfully 
in many of the International races for 14-foot dinghies. . 

Lieut. Commander Hugh J. Plaston, R.C.N.V.R., prominent 
“R” boat sailor, is at’ present Executive Officer at H.C.M.S. 
York. 


Lieut. Birk Hynes, R.C.N.V.R., graduate of the Jr. Club at 


Royal Canadian and dinghy skipper in the Sr. class, is now com-’ 


manding one of the new Canadian corvettes, and last summer 
brought his ship into Toronto harbor for a short stop on the 
way to salt water. Quite a difference between skippering a 14- 
foot racing dinghy and being in command of a Canadian fighting 
ship. Mighty glad that he and his ship are on our side. 

Lieut. Douglas Trowe, R.C.N.V.R., of C Class fame is Execu- 
tive to a high ranking naval officer. 


> The Youngstown Y.C. has planned an extensive cruising 
program for the 1944 season. The regatta committee, under the 
following men, Chairman C. J. Spaulding, E. J. Doyle, W. A. 
Cannon, Sr., G. D. Bagley and Henry Yale, is already working 
out plans for the coming season. There will be the Youngs- 
town to Port Dalhousie race for the Tycoona cup; Youngstown 
to Toronto via Olcott for the Bangalore Cup and the race from 
Youngstown to Olcott and return for the Cayuga Cup. Regular 
Saturday and Sunday series on the local race course will be cut 
down because of the shortage of crews. Youngstown is again 
planning on holding the Presque Ile and Bay of Quinte cruise in 
July and members of any other clubs who are interested in 
joining in should contact ‘‘Chuck” Spaulding for further details. 


p> Algonquin Y.C., on Irondequoit Bay, had 13 Lightnings this 
past season as compared with 7 last year, and they made an 
excellent showing. 

The Charlie Pehle Commemorative Trophy was won by 
Algonquin. This is a handicap race open to all the boats on the 
bay, Comets, Snipes and Lightnings. Charlie Pehle was the man 
who taught most of the men on the bay to sail when they were 
youngsters. 

Herb Sinnhofer won the Summer Series in the Lightning Class 
and also the Club Championship. Bill Straub won the Spring 
Series, and the Fall Series went to Dr. McIntosh, both in the 
same class. 

Dick Claver won the Comet Championship. 


> The Royal Hamilton Y.C. has just finished a most successful 
sailing season climaxed by a Sailor’s dinner at which 160 en- 
thusiasts were spellbound by James Hyland, skipper of Mer- 
maid, R.C.Y.C., and his friend Charlie Bourke, guest speakers. 
The year’s trophies were presented. Two very active classes 
raced bi-weekly, Snipes and Rainbows. John Robertson, son of 
the “‘P” boat skipper, Norm Robertson, carried off the Snipe 
Championship; while the Rainbow Class was decided between 
Cliff Lunt and Jack McCuaig by the traditional toss of a 
coin. 


> The following officers have been elected at Rochester Y.C.: 
commodore, Jonathan Heinrich; vice commodore, Phelps Lang- 
worthy ; rear commodore, Clifton Baker; secretary, James Dale; 
treasurer, Ray Staub; corresponding secretary, Oscar Marth; 
directors for two years, Edward Doyle, Harold Field, Roland 
Roberts; measurer, Oscar Marth; delegates to L.Y.R.A., John 
VanVoorhis, Ritter Shumway, Oscar Marth. 


> Lieut. Herb Hastings, a pilot with the U.S.A.A.F., has been 
reported missing. Herb was recently decorated for his actions 
and we all have high hopes that he will still turn up. 
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ONE OF THE GREAT, 


OUT OF THE WAR 


Brrr: THE WAR, you probably knew CGR 3070 as 
George Ratsey’s ocean-going yawl ZAIDA, famous 
from Bar Harbor to Key West. Converted by the Navy 
for anti-submarine Coastal Picket duty, she was caught 
in a winter hurricane off Nantucket, knocked down by 
the blow and severely crippled. Three of her crew 
were injured. For twenty-one days, while the Navy 
searched desperately for her, ZAIDA tried to beat back 
toward shore. During this hazardous cruise, she en- 
countered a British destroyer, two 
more hurricanes, a forty-ship con- 
voy, a Flying Fortress and several 
blizzards; then at last wound up 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc) 


p> None of the Rhode Island Yacht Club fleet is at the moor- 
ings, they’re either tucked away in mothballs ashore, or tied up 
in wet storage in Pawtuxet Cove. The last one afioat was Earl 
Lofquist’s cruiser, just turned back by the Coast Guard in time 
for Earl, on a 10-day leave from the Coast Guard, to get in a 
few days fishing before he left her to be hauled out. 


p> At the Edgewood Yacht Club, they’re keeping the floats in 
position this winter, taking a chance on the river not icing up 
enough to do any harm to them. They risked it a year ago, and 
got away with it all right, and are hopeful this year. One boat, 

ex-Commodore Harry Livezey’ s Hope II, will lay alongside one 
of the floats all winter, kept in commission in case there’s any 
need for a boat’s service. Her cockpit: has been cased in and she 
has had a heating plant installed to keep her warm inside, so 
she’ll be ready to go at any minute. She is the Edgewood’s 
contribution to the State Council of Defense emergency fleet. A 
year ago, the club had two boats in commission and they were 
called on several times, 


> The Narragansett Bay Power Squadron has its winter pro- 
gram well under way, all but the course in piloting, and that 
will be long before this gets into print. The advanced piloting 
class is a double-header, one group of 22 taking the course at 
Providence, with Paul A. Merriam, N, as instructor, and the 
other group of 21, at East Greenwich, with Asa Hoxie, JN, as 
instructor. In the junior navigator class, with Prof. Leighton T. 
Bohl, JN, as instructor, eight men are registered for a 20-week 
course, while 10 JNs are aspiring to the rank of navigator under 
Charles R. Ballou, N. The piloting course was started Dec. 13. 


> The Squadron’s annual meeting date was Dec. 9. The nomi- 
nating committee, Dr. Terrell E. Cobb, N, Norman B. Miller, 
JN, and Gerald B. McOsker, JN, nominated Vice Commander 
Paul A. Merriam to step up to Commander, Leighton T. Bohl 
for Vice Commander, and Secretary Charles R. Ballou and 
Treasurer Harry Leach to continue. in their respective offices 


| for another year. As there were no counter nominations, it’s a 
‘ safe bet they were elected. 


> The owners of the Town Class knockabouts at the Taunton 
Yacht Club have organized the Town Class Association, with 
Fred White as president and secretary and John Bolger and 
Stewart Kelsey as race committee. The Town Class is the 
popular boat at the Taunton Club where at least 80 per cent 
of the boats in the bay are owned. 

Henry E. Crowe, of Pawtucket, has bought the auxiliary 
sloop Lauan and has changed her name to Crowsnest 3rd. She is 
one of the twin Concordia-designed boats that D. C. McIntosh, 
Jr., built at Dover in 1939, 31’ 4” over all and 25’ on the water- 
line, and has hailed from "Naushon Island where she was one 
of the Forbes’ family fleet. 


> Short ends: Commodore Walter Winters, of the Edgewood 
Y. C., has appointed Edson Sawyer fleet captain and Dr. Paul C. 
Cook fleet surgeon. . . . Clarence M. Dunbar has sold his 50’ 
Eleo Advance to Harry 'C. Foster, of Cranston. . . . The 
East Greenwich Y. C. is planning to build an addition to the 
clubhouse. . . . Dr. George A. Bridges, commodore of the 
East Greenwich Y. C., has sold his cruiser Hel-Cat to F. Martin 
Wier, of Annapolis, Md. ... Ford Wilson has bought Ed- 
son Sawyer’s 22’ Lyman launch Wee Three. . . . There’s 
another Herreshoff ‘‘S” to be added to the new class here in 
the spring; Roberts Parsons has bought the Volante for his son 
Sam who is in the Navy. Volante is stored at Marblehead and 
will stay there until spring. . . . Quite a number of the boats 
the Coast Guard took over a year ago have been turned back 
to their owners; that is, their owners have been notified to come 
and get them. Several of them were taken to Fairhaven last 
spring and stored in the boat yards there, unused all summer, 
but the notices that the owners could have them back came 
too late for the owners to get any good from them. 
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Our | \ 
Choice), 


"Cindy Ill", a 46’ 
cruising cutter 





Our choice is to 
build boats like 
“Cindy IIT” — eare- 
fully worked-out 
designs, built to the 
highest standards, 
for owners who get 
real pleasure from 
seeing choice mate- 
rials skillfully put 
together. Our every 
effort is aimed at 
the time when we 
can build boats like 
“Cindy III” again. 


Palmer Scott E Co, Ine 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Remember this picture. Isn't it partly 
what we're fighting for? 























Shipshape Controls for the “Army's Navy” 


A remarkable device designed for —_loose-jointed linkages are elimi- 

pleasure boats now is aiding the nated ,.. and so is heavy muscle- 

fast maneuvers of sturdy craft of work. After the “Army's Navy” 

the ‘““Army’s Navy.” has finished its job, BENDIX CON- 
Finger-tip movement of the han- TROLS will return to popular use 

dies of BENDIX* CONTROLS in- in the pleasure craft field. 

stantly and directly 

activates throttle or 

reverse geat mechan- 

ism. All cumbersome, 


#TRADE MARK OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


MARINE DIVISION 
‘I Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








YACHTING 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


p> The Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Association held its 
annual meeting last month in Baltimore as guest of the Gibson 
Island Yacht Squadron, and delegates from many sections of 
the Bay reélected their officers for another year. Stanley B. 
Trott, of Annapolis Y.C., is president; Sigurd N. Hersloff, 
Tred Avon Y.C., vice president; F. Harold Loweree, G.I.Y.S., 
secretary-treasurer; and William W. Heintz, West River Sail- 
ing Club, and James J. Faye, Rappahannock River Y.C., mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee. 

While there were only eight sanctioned regattas held on the 
Bay in 1943, the Association decided to go ahead with the 
awarding of its high point trophies for that year. But for 1944, 
and for the duration, the delegates voted to suspend competi- 
tion for the prizes. The Advisory Committee was given au- 
thority to return the trophies any time conditions on the Bay 
improved. The 1943 winners are: Highland Light, U.S. Naval 
Academy, Cruising Division; Blue Moon, Francis Taylor, of 
Potapskut S.A., Delta Class; Flapper, Dave Gaillard, of 
G.L.Y.8., Star Class; Chesapeake, Dick Hartge of W.R.S.C., 
Chesapeake 20s Class; Rumpus, Mary Lou Truslow, of Chester 
River Y. & C.C., Hampton One-designs; Hi-C’s, Frank How- 
ard, of Capital Y.C., Comet Class; Wiki-Wiki, W. C. MeNiel, 
of Sparrows Point Y.C., Snipe Class. No boats qualified in the 
racing division. Highland Light, which turned in an excellent 
performance last season, was skippered by Comdr. Clarke 
Withers. 

It’s interesting to note, in figures supplied by Record Com- 
mittee Chairman Roger Carson that, despite the war, there 
were only six fewer cruising boats competing in 1943 events 
than in 1942. Twenty-seven were recorded racing in 1942 as 
against 21 last year. A total of 115 boats of all classes raced in 
the year’s eight events, as against 224 in some 30 events the 


year before. 


Commodore Pete Magruder extended an invitation, which 
was accepted, to hold the 1944 annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Annapolis Y.C. He also proposed that the C.B.Y.R.A. 
rendezvous be held at Annapolis, should the club find it pos- 
sible to resume its regatta, scheduled for July 8 and 9. 

With a few minor changes, delegates approved the 1944 re- 
gatta schedule and went on record that dates established prior 
to the war for all clubs would rule at the end of the war. 
Officials are looking to the day when there will be more clubs 
seeking regatta dates than there are week ends in the racing 
year. 


p> A large crowd turned out for the banquet marking the in- 
stallation of Maryland Y.C. officers last month in Baltimore. 
The new commodore is Albert W. Rhine, a cruiser owner and 
last year’s vice commodore. He has been a member of Maryland 
for a number of years and has been active in club affairs. Other 
officers installed were: William E. Buettner, vice commodore; 
Harry Hallman, rear commodore; John Crowley, secretary- 
treasurer; P. N. Gooding, fleet captain; and Roger Carson, 
chairman of the Sail Division. The party was held in the club- 
house at Broening Park. 


> Equally successful was the annual trophy presentation party 
last month of Potomac River Sailing Association, held in 
Washington’s Capital Y.C. Prizes for spring, summer and fall 
series — donated by the P.R.S.A., Capital Y.C., Corinthian 
Y.C. and Columbia Y.C.— were awarded by Capt. H. G. 
Hemingway, Captain of the Port for Washington; Lt. Col. 
Bob Gear, recently returned from North Africa, and Arthur 
Clephane, charter member of P.R.S.A., who is now living in 
Philadelphia. . 

The Lightning Fleet high point trophy was presented Fred 
Shields, of Old Dominion B.C.; the Comet Fleet high point 
plaque went to Clarke Daniel, of Capital, and the Old Do- 
minion B.C. Perpetual trophy for Chesapeake 20s, to Don 
Kanode. First, second and third place prizes for the three series 
also were awarded. Their names have been reported in this 
column in previous issues. 
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- 
THE LOG 
OF THE 
TRIDENT 
te 





Latemontat symbol of the sea, the trident mark that is to be 
found on every Merriman block and piece of rigging equipment 
has logged leagues of blue water. 


Old in name and significance, the steadfast stamina of Merriman 
equipment will appear in new dress, new pattern, lighter weight 
— to welcome the thousands of men who served at sea for their 
country and who deservedly look forward to logging years of 
sailing on peaceful seas 
under the age-old sign 
of the trident. 


185 AMORY BOSTON 
STREET MASS. 





If LUMBER is your problem 
get in touch with 


Don B. Wallace & Co. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Penobscot Building, Detroit, Michigan 


WE SPECIALIZE IN LUMBER 
FOR THE MARINE TRADE 





THE EXPERIENCE GAINED IN MANY YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO BOAT BUILDERS FROM COAST TO 
COAST IS AVAILABLE TO YOU 








Ample stocks of Mahoganies, Sitka 

Spruce, Balsa Wood, Port Orford 

Cedar, Western Red Cedar . . . and 

other specialties are offered for 
quick shipment 


v 


Your Inquires Will Receive Our Very Best Attention 
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The last of the 
WHALERS 





This famous old ship, the only Whaler 
still in existence, is now docked up the 
Mystic River, not far from our Shipyard. The Morgan 
is visited each season by scores of Yachtsmen. Which 
reminds us that Mystic is a fine place to come for other 
things too—to store your boat or to talk with us about 
that new one you plan to build after the war. 


Keeping our hand in » Power and Sail 


Today, we are busy building and servicing fast boats for 
the Navy, also keeping in trim many boats, including 
well-known ocean racing craft and power cruisers, that 
have gone to war. When peace comes you will find us 
better equipped than ever to serve you. 


UP ESSELE SHIPYARD, INC. 


Custom-built Yachts — Commercic! Boats — Sailboats 


O}T Tels Semel (oldeKel-Molale| Bai . Engel Reconditioning 


WEST MYSTIC CONNECTICUT 


Qs 











THROUGH 10 2 YEARS 


Yacht, marine, fire, 
personal property 
insurance. 
Non-assessable, 
profit-participating. 
Consult your broker. 


ATLANTIC 


Metal INSURANCE Goypany 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 














Easy, smooth, single lever con- 
trol, giving full command of 
speed either forward or reverse, 
gives maximum maneuverability 


to any craft equipped with a 


\ Twin Disc Marine Gear. 


“Twbise | 


sigs seat et 9 GEARS 








YACHTING 
THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Joseph F. Nagel, of the Edison B.C., Detroit, was elected 


; | commodore of the Inter-Lake Yachting Association at the 


annual fall meeting of that body, held at Hotel Hollenden, 
Cleveland, on December 4. Other officers elected were: James A. 
Beidler, Toledo Y.C., vice commodore; Lester R. Mylander, 
Sandusky Y.C., rear commodore; M. H. Seward, Edison B.C., 
sail yacht measurer; George Michaux, Sandusky Y.C., power 
boat measurer; A. J. Grundy, Detroit Y.C., D. K. McBride, 
Portage Lakes Y.C. and Alex Winton, Jr., Cleveland Y.C., 
delegates to the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes; A. J. 
Grundy, R. H. Bostwick of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. and 
E. W. Kiefer, Port Huron Y.C., delegates to the Yacht Racing 
Union; John G. Robinson, Cleveland Y.C., James H. Hilling, 
Lakeside Y.C. and W. E. Lyman, Sandusky Y.C., delegates 
to the American Power Boat Association. 

The date of the 1944 regatta was set for August 6-9 next at 
Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 


‘> Andrew Shafer, one of the.best of Lake Erie’s skippers, was 


elected commodore of the-Erie Y.C. at the annual meeting of 
that club. Other officers elected were: Richard Schlaudecker, 
vice commodore; Clarence Krug, rear commodore; Wm. Prehler, 
fleet captain; George Loesel, secretary and treasurer and Nor- 
man Parker, Robert Sternberg and H. Mosner, directors. 


p> Alfred Bubel, one of the Old Guard of the Edgewater Y.C., 
was elected commodore at the annual meeting of that organi- 
zation on December 3. The new commodore served for three 
years ‘as secretary and was chairman of the house committee 
for two seasons. 

B. Elmer Jones was re-elected vice commodore; with Fred 
Beckley, rear commodore; Leo. Young, treasurer; John Krause, 
secretary; Dr. Carl Schuller, sail boat measurer and Dr. How- 
ard H. Davies, fleet surgeon. Newly elected trustees are: Ted 
Abel, William Lang and Leo Beauregard. 


> Dan Krug, of Chippewa Lake, O., was elected commodore 
of the Chippewa Lake Y.C. for 1944. Assisting him will be 
Frank Janssen, of Cleveland, vice commodore; Larry New- 
berry, Medina, O., rear commodore; Monty Voss, Medina, O., 
treasurer and E. E. Nokar, Medina, O., treasurer. Bill Ritzi, 
of Parma, O.; Ray Blesh, of Wadsworth, O., and Syd Jackson 
of Medina, O., are the new trustees. 


> In the recent death of Dr. Varney Barnes, Cleveland or- 
thodontist and yachtsman, Cleveland loses one of its most en- 
thusiastic educational workers. Dr. Barnes was a specialist in 
his own profession and when he became interested in the work 
of the U.S. Power Squadron he applied his talents to visual 
education in teaching the buoyage system. In his spare time he 
constructed models of all types of buoys and aids to naviga- 
tion, which he used in visual demonstrations in the teaching of 
novices the art of navigation. His work was nationally recog- 
nized by the governing board of the U.S. Power Squadron for 
outstanding merit. 


> The sailors of the Mentor Harbor Y.C.’s Snipe fleet were the 
last to stop racing on Lake Erie this season and quit only when 
ice threatened to freeze in their boats. Howard Morris was the 
club’s Snipe class champion for the season on total points ac- 
cumulated in the two series run off during the season. Dave 
Schoales was the runner-up for season honors. 


> Gordon (Sandy) Douglass, well known specialist in 14-foot 
International dinghies, was elected commodore of the Ver- 
milion B.C. at the annual meeting of the club December 2. 
Arch Stevenson was elected vice commodore and in addition 
will hold the office of secretary-treasurer. Bob Root, of Ply- 
mouth, O., is the new rear commodore. 
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SHIP MODEL BUILDING 





By Gene Johnson — Compl guide for the beginning ship model 
builder. Detailed directions and 750 illustrations cover every stage of 
construction. Tools? At the five-and-dime. 242 Pages — 750 Drawings — 
11 Photos — $2.50 





METEOROLOGY WORKBOOK With Problems 


By Peter E. Kraght — Based upon actual conditions met by practicin 

ad E W C R & WwW j G ® . D oO a 4 meteorologists, pilots, and navigators, The reader progresses throug 
a every stage of real operating mas ec 160 Pages — 141 Illustrations — 
8 Sample Weather Maps — $2.25 


A strong new company, headed by ex- aoe ee ee ae 
perienced boatmen, has taken over the Knotting showing how to make beautifal, useful artision by plaiting 


ee and knotting threads together. 113 Pages — 64 Full-Page Plates — $1.50 
completely modern facilities of Beach HOW TO NAVIGATE TODAY 


Boat Slips and is prepared to render serv- By M. R; Hart — How to get started in modern navigation according to 
ice a-la-Victor Anderson in yacht repairs, SHIPBOARD MEDICAL PRACTICE 


overhauling storage and provisionin g. Copied Melia tad ox tee Nees ald call cree ke ane 
? : make for effective emergency medical treatment. 114 Pages — Illus- 
trated — Indexed — $1.00 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF KNOTS AND FANCY 
° ¢ 99 ‘ 
Give “VIC” A Call At ROPE WORK 


By R. Graumont and J. Hensel — The “Britannica” of knot and rope 


MIAMI # EAC H 8 OAT C re) R p re) R AT i Oo N work. Contains 3,524 examples, 332 pages of illustrations. 663 Pages — 


METEOROLOGY FOR SHIP AND 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA AIRCRAFT OPERATION 


By poe, E. pornene ne Wie yieneensnn —_ data eens for Men 
i ‘ " 3 cient and safe operation for training and everyday use of aviators, aeria 
Victor Anderson, Executive Vice-President and General Manager navigators and mariners. 373 Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $3.00 


PRIMER OF CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 


By John Favil— An excellent stepping stone to Polowe, Bowditch and 
Dutton. Clears the G pecs oy for the student navigator. 263 Pages — 
Illustrated — Indexed — $2.00 


AMERICAN MERCHANT SEAMAN’S MANUAL 


By F. M. Cornell and A. C. Hoffman — The standard manual for mer- 
chant seamen. Has already won a permanent place in the working gear 
of the men who get the supplies overseas. 704 Pages — Illustrated — 
Indexed — $3.50 


MERCHANT MARINE OFFICERS’ HANDBOOK 


By E. Turpin and W. A. MacEwen —A practical reference book for 
everyday use on board ship. All the information required for the exam- 
inations. 812 Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $5.00 


DISTANCE OFF TABLES 
By D. E. Nichole — Cuts work in finding bow and beam bearings, dis- 


tance off and distance run. Makes calculations easy. 243 Pages — Pocket 
Size — $3.00 


COAST GUARD LAW ENFORCEMENT 


By Ridedale Ellie — For men in the Coast Guard. Answers ‘‘What is the 
law? Where can I find it? How is it applied?"”’ 253 Pages — Indexed — $2.50 


NAVAL RESERVE GUIDE 


By G. Forster and E. Cady — An authentic guide to Navy service. What 
to do and what to avoid. Details the responsibilities of officers and 
enlisted men. 339 Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $2.50 


HOW TO ABANDON SHIP 


By P. Richards and J. Banigan — Be prepared! The experiences of 
hundreds of survivors woven into a practical guide to saving lives. 152 
Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $1.00 


EXCERPTS FROM THE INTERNATIONAL 
CODE OF SIGNALS 


All visual signal methods and instructions. All the essentials of the 
International Code Book for signalmen and merchant officers. 88 Pages 
— Color Plates — Tuf-Tag Covers — 50 cents 


NAVIGATION FOR MARINERS 
AND AVIATORS 











Brach Marine Antennas and Mounts are now manu- 





2 » David Pabreens— The ps eg Sendheck of navigation, inelades “all 
‘ t t t 

factured 100% for the service of Uncle Sam’s nesdad far working problems, Ne other reference books sequired. £38 
amphibian tanks, PT boats, etc. But with the dawn pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $5.00 

of Victory we shall be ready and able to utilize our AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSELLER OR ORDER DIRECT 


enhanced experience and wartime “know how” in 
supplying the civilian requirements for antenna 
equipment for ship-to-shore communications. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CORP. 


Antenna Designers & Manufacturers for Past 20 Years 
55-65 DICKERSON STREET - NEWARK, N. J. 


Postpaid when remittance accompanies order 


Write Today for Free Maritime Books Catalog 








Cornell Maritime Press 
241 W. 23rd Street, New York 11, New York 




















YACHTING 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
CRUSADER WARES are "Drawn" Seamless? By Ray Krantz 


iW | ie % > British Columbia seems gradually to be taking on the repu- 
co 8 tation as a terminal point for some of the more outstanding 
ocean voyages by sailing yachts and other small wind-driven 
craft. Latest along this line was the arrival at Victoria, B.C., 
late in November, of the 48’ schooner Lorna D, after five years 
cruising in the south seas. 

Lorna D was skippered by her owner, Capt. A. J. Davidge, 
and the crew for the final leg home from the Marquesas, a 61- 
day episode, comprised Mrs. Davidge, Dick Davidge, and a 
work-a-way, Jasper Moore. Lorna D. is to be tied up after five 
restless years in southern latitudes, at Maple Bay, near the 

-better known Cowichan Bay, B.C. 





p> Lorna D’s voyage brings to mind the arrival of several other 
sailing vessels at Victoria, notably, in the 1920’s, of Captain A. 
Waard’s Chinese junk Amoy, more recently, George Dibbern’s 
New Zealand yawl Te Rapunga, and about ten years ago, Capt. 
Ernest Philip Green’s 50’ Diesel auxiliary schooner Romance, 
which latter craft had a rough-tough voyage across the North 
Pacific from Hong Kong to British Columbia. Also, it is interest- 
' ing to recall that the hull of Captain George Voss’ Indian canoe 
EES | Ti/ikum is a relic today in Victoria’s Thunderbird park; Tili- 


Utensils WMO CES | fom made a 40,000-mile world voyage from Victoria, before 
flowing surfaces, free BiRtiway 


from germ collecting 


eb MSM | Atlantic coast yachtsmen who love the whistling of the wind 
‘mum of care Crusader 


: through the rigging and a lee rail down, will get a kick out of the 
\Ware WOUCILERACTULLY | travels of the famous 52’ auxiliary yawl Dorade. This handy 
J sanitar y: fee | craft (handy at winning races) arrived at the Blanchard Boat 
S JE AN MF - CO Company yard at Seattle late in November after a voyage up 
. . the coast in command of Myron Spaulding, of San Francisco. 
WOODHAVEN, NEW YORK Dorade has been acquired by Ralph James, Jr., of the Seattle 
” Y.C., the previous owner being James Michael, of San Fran- 
cisco. Dorade originally was personal boat of her designer, Olin 
suede P77 a Stephens. The yawl made excellent showings in ocean races on 
" rs both the Atlantic and the Pacific. Her auxiliary is a four-52 


: DO, FORGET DUNPHY Gray gasoline engine. Dorade no doubt will show her established 


e—N y= sailing abilities in the spring races of 1944. 
op ANE WHYS STOOD [0 
Y 


> First new Army boat contracts to be awarded Seattle ship- 
yards in quite a few months went to Grandy Boat Company, 
for 37’ Eureka landing boats, and Lester and Franck Boat 
Co., for 26’ mine yawls. Grandy will build also a 74’ fishing 
vessel. 


By this forming method 











> Due to the fact that fishing vessels are food producers, the 
construction of a fair number of these vessels has been allowed 
by the government. One of these is the new 51’ Verma, with 
80 hp. Lathrop engine, built by the Jacobsen yard, Seattle, for 
SITE OARDS - SAILBOATS -ROWBOATS Capt. Fred Sorensen, Seattle, former owner of the halibut 
schooner Havana. Verma was launched late in November. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORP. OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN | Sorensen plans to install a combined radiophone and direction 
finder (Fisher manufacture) on board Verma. 











> Sagstad Shipyards’ La Conner plant was scheduled to 
War Work launch a fourth 204’ non-propelled barge for the Army about 
at the the middle of December. The company’s Seattle plant similarly 
- was planning for a December launching of a 126’ Army tug 
Birthplace about the same time. 
of 
Many > You'd think that boat builders would get enough of boats 
ees each day but, surprisingly enough, they often turn out to be 
Winning some of the most enthusiastic of boat owners and operators. 
Yacht Sails Among these double-duty yachtsmen at Seattle is Olof Olson, 
who helps build 45’ Navy Picket boats at the N. J. Blanchard 
Boat Co.; then he turns his attention to his 28’ sloop Evelyn Mae, 
which is auxiliary powered with a Universal Flexifour. 


Ratsep & Lapthorn, Inc. p> Even Mike Shain, w.k. Seattle boat builder specializing in 
City Island Sa niene tet ew Bork yachts, talks about building for his own use a 50’ streamlined 
‘ express cruiser with twin 320 hp. V-12 Scripps engines. . . . 
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WALTER CLEAN-FLO (patented) 
FRESH WATER COOLER 


_A CLOSED COOLING SYSTEM FOR 
_ GASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES 


Increases Engine Life 
Improves Engine Performance 
Protects Engines from Corrosion, and Freezing 





Byrn 


SIZE M-A COOLER ASSEMBLY 








Heavy Duty Independent Reduction Gears 


Ratios Upto 6—1 for Commercial and 
Fishing Vessels Now Available 


G. bball. MACHINE CO. 


84 Cambridge Avenue, Jersey City 7, N. J. 


° “s you will need - -- 


FERDICO CANVAS CEMENT 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 170 “Laying Canvas” 


LW. Ferdinand & Co.Inc. 


499 Albany Street -Fst.1873~ Boston. Mass. 


uberl 
eval amielé! 


Now 100% for the Navy 
After Victory 
for You 


Hubert S. Johnson 


Boat Manufacturer 
BAY HEAD, NEW JERSEY 


*Freedomisall that counts. Buy.more War Bonds 


~ 
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BLUDWORTH MARINE 


lOO GOLD STREET NEW YORK 77.4 
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«» The Boats of Today and Tomprrow , 


Always the finest of their type, 
Styled and built to the require- 
ments of the present, far in ad- 
vance on designs for the future. 


ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION Cq 


ton Harbor, Mich. 











X MARKS 
THE SPOT 
That was not Protected with 


RUMFORD 


Green Anti Fouling 
BOTTOM PAINT 
The Panel Demonstrates the 
Efficient, Longlasting Pro- 
tection offered by Rumford. 


‘Protect Your Bottom with 
RUMFORD 
BOTTOM PAINT 
Write for descriptive color book 


: Chemical Products Corp. 
‘55 Pawtucket Ave., Rumford, R. I. 











YACHTING 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> Two Comet skippers stand out in the Chesapeake Bay area 
for the season of 1943. One is Frank Howard, a newcomer to 
sailing Comets, and the other, Clarke Daniel, is an old hand in 
the Class. Both hail from Washington’s Capital Y.C. and are 
members of Potomac River Fleet No. 2. 

Howard, with his Hi-C’s, was awarded last month the Chesa- 
peake Bay Y.R.A. high point trophy for the year. Winner the 
year before was Lt. Ed Braddock, also of Potomac River Fleet. 
Howard algo won the fall series at Washington, under auspices 
of Potomac River Sailing Association. 

Daniel, in his Robert E. Lee, won spring and fall series in the 
Capital and totaled enough points to take the fleet high point 
trophy for a second year. 


> High scoring skipper for Green Pond Fleet, Green Pond, 
N. J., again is Harold T. Martin. He won the 1942 national high 
point trophy with one of the highest scores ever recorded. His 
fleet points for 1943, according to Fleet Secretary Herb Post, 
were 17238. Second was E. J. Dath, with 1657} points, and 
Post was third, with 15758, points. 


> Comet sailors at Medford B.C., near Boston, have put their 
boats away for the winter, but that doesn’t mean they are 
through until spring. Many of the Comet enthusiasts are pre- 
paring for iceboating on Medford Lake. John Black reports 
there will be 12 stern-steering and 8 new front-steering iceboats 
out this winter. 


> Reports on Comet sailors in the Service. ... Lt. John 
Loughran, who sailed Comet No. 1133 at Seaside Park Y.C. on 
Barnegat Bay, is now piloting a Marine bomber. . . . Lt. Her- 
bert Rommel, U.S.N.R., who.sailed No. 751 on Barnegat, re- 
cently returned home to Philadelphia after three years’ absence; 
he was in the Oklahoma when she was bombed by the Japs at 
Pearl Harbor. . . . Cushing and Raleigh Daniels, Potomac 
River sailors, are now junior grade lieutenants in the Navy and 
are teaching aerial navigation. 


> The annual meeting of the Comet Class Y.R.A. will be held 
January 15, at 6 p.m., in the New York Yacht Club, with a 
dinner following. The Executive Committee meets at 4:00 p.m. 
The nominating committee, which will submit a slate of officers, 
consists of Herbert L. Stone, John J. Fernandes, Jr., and Mal- 
colm Lamborne, Jr. 


ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 
By James H. Daniels 


> Now that winter has taken over, a few of the boys have 
started plans for improvements in hull and rigging looking 
toward ease in handling with the current crew shortage. Down 
at Olcott, N. Y., Capt. Walt Roberts’ schooner Charmante 
Helene will come out with a new mainsail and bulldriver rig. 
There is speculation as to what this latter improvement will do 
to the ship’s rating under the Royal Ocean Racing Rule. ‘‘Cap- 
tain Horatius Doyleblower,’’ alias ‘Elmer the Great,’’ or Bud 
Doyle, three-time winner of the Barthel Trophy, emblematic 
of the Eight Metre championship of the Great Lakes, is cooking 
up a new deal for the Eight Metre Bangalor. It is surprising 
what one can find under the pile in the locker with war time 
shortages. 


>» Shorty Holzworth has had his crew hard at work this fall 
on the Ten Metre Sealark. Some of the current improvements 
should make the ship a contender at Put-in-Bay next summer; 


| the way they plan it. This crew are all in the Buffalo Power 


Squadron piloting class and will have at least five new members 
for Sealark’s afterguard on the cruise to the Bay. 
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At a recent meeting held at the Buffalo Motor Boat Club, the 
following men were elected to officers and will head the Buffalo 
Power Squadron for the new year: 

Commander: Howard M. Sharp, skipper of the cutter Moosa- 
bec, sailing out of Youngstown, N. Y. 

Vice Commander: Edwin C. Roseberry, skipper of the Light- 
ning Judith, from the Buffalo C.C. fleet. 

Flag Lieutenant: Reginald H. Pegrum, member of the Na- 
tional Lightning class championship crew, from the Buffalo C.C. 

Secretary: Charles J. Jennings, owner of the cruiser Hanni, 
hailing from the Buffalo Y.C. 

Treasurer: Robert B. Warman, whose Richardson cruiser 
Vonda has more hours of patrol to her credit than any auxiliary 
ship in the division. 

National Lightning champion skipper Karl Smither, from the 
Buffalo C.C., has become Commander of Flotilla 302 U.S.C.G.A. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> The House Rivers and Harbors Committee considerably 
brightened the outlook for post-war yachting Down East when 
it approved recently the five projects proposed for the Maine 
coast. Altogether, these projects call for an expenditure of 
nearly $1,000,000, and the Committee’s action virtually assures 
that they will be included in the Rivers and Harbors Bill which 
is scheduled for Congressional authorization in 1944. 


> Strictly from a yachting viewpoint, the Number One project 
in this approved list is the $94,500 harbor improvement pro- 
gram proposed for Northeast Harbor, already Maine’s most 
active yachting center. The work planned for this port includes 
dredging a new anchorage area of approximately 25 acres with a 
channel 10’ deep extending therefrom to the harbor. It is under- 
stood that Northeast’s part in the program will be to furnish a 
suitably bulkheaded spoil disposal area and to provide the new 
anchorage with a public landing equipped for the service and 
supply of recreational craft. 


> At Hendricks’ Harbor, home anchorage of the Southport 
Y.C., the construction of an entrance channel 30’ wide and 9’ 
deep at mean low water has been recommended. 


> The program approved for Ogunquit includes dredging a 
40’ wide channel from the Josias River to Flat Pond where a 
yacht basin about 3 acres in area is to be provided. Mean low 
water depth of the channel and basin is to be 5’. 


> The $28,000 program recommended for Isle Au Haut will 
be of especial interest to yachtsmen as it calls for the dredging 
of a chantiel through the shoal at the easterly end of the Thor- 
oughfare. The channel will be 75’ wide, 1200’ long, and 6’ deep 
at m.l.w. Contingent with this undertaking, Isle Au Haut must 
provide and maintain a public landing on the Thoroughfare. 


> According to an announcement made in East Boothbay, 
Wallace W. Goudy has retired from ownership in the firm of 
Goudy and Stevens, the well known yacht building organiza- 
tion founded by Mr. Goudy and J. Arthur Stevens in 1922. 
The business will be carried on by Mr. Stevens with the as- 
sociation of his sons James and J. Arthur, Jr., and his son-in-law 
Frank Cummings. No change in the firm’s name is contemplated. 


> Emory S. Basford, of MacMahan Island, has bought the 
sloop Akela, formerly owned by Commodore Glidden, of the 
Southport Y.C.; while Donald Walker, also of MacMahan, has 
acquired the sloop Rosina through Captain Osborne Brewer 
who built her. These transfers will add a couple of boats to the 
flotilla in Sheepscot Bay. 

Raymond Philbrick, .of Rockland, has sold his 62’ motor 
cruiser Mione to the Jonesport Packing Co. who will have her 
converted to a sardine smack by D. J. Stuart, of Machiasport. 
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SIMPLEX-BLUDWORTH 


BLUDWORTH MARINE 


lOO GOLD STREET NEW YORK 7N.¥ 


Srapes. 













BABY BEAR 


One of the Famous Bear Class 













M. |. NUNES A. |, NUNES 


NUNES BROTHERS 


Designers and Builders 
REPAIRS MARINE WAYS 
Second and Main Streets 
SAUSALITO, CALIFORNIA 
Phone Sausalito 108 
JOIN THE BEAR FAMILY 
















~YACHTSMEN’S ISLAND PARADISE 


IN SOUTH FLORIDA ON THE GULF 


CAPTIVA ISLAND—where the sun always shines and summer sailing 
conditions prevail! in winter. Fifty miles of protected water in addition 
to the open Gulf. Many interesting islands to sail to and explore. 
Number of small sailboats available. Moderate rates? For details, write: 


CAPTIVA LODGE “A°tIVA istano 


FLORIDA 
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LIGHTS 


THAT NEVER FAIL! 


DURKEE*MARINE 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


GRASMERE, STATEN ISLAND 4, N.Y. 








PINE CASTLE BOAT-&€ CONSTRUCTION CO 


PINE CASTILE FLORIDA THTUSVILLE 
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The E we have won 
shall be but a symbol of that 
which is yet to be won— 
Final Victory. 





Keep Backing the Attack ! 
Buy 4th War Loan Bonds 


CHELSEA CLOCK COMPANY 


320 Everett Avenue Chelsea, Massachusetts 
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FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
3 By Vivyan Hall 


> Probably in no branch of the naval service is small boat ex- 
perience so important as in the handling of landing craft. That 
experience is evident throughout the staff of the amphibious 
training base which Captain C. Gulbranson set up at Fort 
Pierce following the African invasion. Captain Gulbranson 
himself sailed as a boy around Chicago and at the Naval 
Academy. Commander J. G. Farnsworth, the executive officer, 
sailed catboats out of Gloucester and on Ipswich Bay. Lt. 
Com. K. B. Emmons raced in the Six Metres and in the early 
Bermuda events. Commander D. G. Womack, senior medical 
officer, handled boats at the New Orleans and Pensacola yacht 
clubs. And so on down. 


p> Having completed a number of 104-foot aircraft rescue 
vessels for the Army, Dooley’s Basin & Dry Dock, Inc., at Fort 
Lauderdale, is now building a smaller and much faster rescue 
boat, also for the Army. The first of these handsome craft, from 
a new design by Dair N. Long, was launched December 4. Cal 
Meloon’s Pinecastle Boat Co., at Titusville, is busy on a new 
contract for 32-foot aircraft rearmament boats for the Navy. 
This yard has just finished delivering a number of 26-foot per- 
sonnel boats. More of the personnel boats have been delivered 
by the Fort Pierce Boat Works, which is also starting in on a 
new order for the rearmament boats. Tod Backus, president, 
who has increase his staff here to some seventy and taken over 
the Bull Line dock warehouse, used to turn out the clinker built 
fishing boats known as Backus skiffs. 


> In spite of many handicaps, the junior division of the Palm 
Beach Y.C. keeps right on with their sailing regattas. Thomas 
Riggs is the commodore of this group and Lynn Nichols and 
W. J. von Behren, former flag officers of the parent club, serve 
as race judges. J. D. Jacobs’ Revenge has been leading the Moth 
Class and Hugh Tyndall’s Gull, the dinghies. In the Snipes, 
Walter Keyes’ Hawk took the November series with Bill Nexen’s 
Ibis beating out Henry Pennan’s Jdyl for second. John Swa- 
ringen leads the B Handicap class with his Viking, followed by 
David Brooks’ Sea Fox and Charles McIntosh’s Swoosh. Open 
class honors have gone to Ronald Geer’s Fairy Swan, with Albah 
Row’s Alone and Bruce Tyndall’s Mystery close behind. Patricia 
Hillyer leads the girls’ group in her Hornet. New officers of the 
Tampa Yacht and Country C. include L. B. Kinchley, com- 
modore; John R. Himes, vice commodore; and H. L. ower, 
secretary and treasurer. 


> Richard J. Reynolds, who raced the Elizabeth McCaw and 
Blitzen, has finished his course at the Subchaser School at Miami. 
Back for postgraduate work are Kirk Safford, who crewed on 
Mandoo, and Woodward Rich, who crewed on Stormy Weather. 
It was Rich who stood by with his Coast Guard ship and picked 
up the survivors when the USS Plymouth, formerly William K. 
Vanderbilt’s Alva, was sunk several months ago. John Heard, 
of the St. Francis Y.C. out in San Francisco, and Paul Rust, Jr., 
who raced his Amberjack II to England, are now taking the 
subchaser training. Others who have turned from winning 
ocean races to winning wars are William McMillan, whose 
schooners Merry Widow and Water Gipsy raced in Bermuda and 
transatlantic events, and Charles F. Tillinghast, Jr., who re- 
ceived the Cruising Club’s Blue Water Medal in 1935 for bring- 
ing the Hamrah back to port after her owner and two sons had 
been lost at sea during the race to Norway. Both are in the Navy 
and now at Miami. 


> James Brickell, who has kept Starlight in commission while 
navigating Pan American planes to Africa and Asia, has now 
been commissioned in the Navy. Gilbert Ottley, who raced his 
Falcon out of Glen Cove, is attached to the Seventh Naval 
District headquarters. Houston Wall, who set an early record to 
Havana with Haligonian, is a lieutenant commander in the 
Coast Guard with pilot duties out of Tampa. 
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Outfitters to Seafaring Men since 1856 





Some Day, in 1944... We Hope... . 


Right now our efforts are concen- 
trated in outfitting Officers in the 
U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, and 
Maritime Services . . . but some 
day, soon, we hope Victory and the 
return to peace will again enable 
us to supply Correct Yachting 
Uniforms and Equipment — some 
day, in 1944, we hope .. . 


Appointed by U. S. Navy Official Distributors 
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§ APPEL & CO. 
 —— OO Oe SS 


Co 
NEW YORK and MIAMI 
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Manufacturing rugged Ma- 
rine Equipment for the U. S. 
Navy, U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission and other Govern- 
ment Departments is a job 
Perkins is mighty proud of. 


Perkins was chosen because 
of the long experience in 
manufacturing **PERKO”’ 
quality Marine Lamps, 
Hardware and Sailboat 
Equipment used and en- 
joyed by Boatmen every- 
where for years. 


When Johnny comes march- 
ing home again, you can 
count on Perko for great 
things for your peace-time 
boating pleasures. 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP 
& HARDWARE CORP. 


KIN AVE BRO¢ 
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WEEMS 


WILL TEACH YOU 


Modern NAVIGATION 


SCHOOLS IN 8 CITIES = ALSO CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


You may study the Weems System through carefully conducted 
correspondence courses, or through individual or classroom 
instruction at schools in the following cities: Annapolis, Balti- 
more, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, San Diego, Seattle, 
and Washington, D. C. 

















Weems Texts and Instruments 


Those who wish to further their present knowledge of navigation 
will find many of the texts and instruments used in the Weems Sys- 
tem invaluable and are invited to purchase these separately without 
necessarily taking either the full marine or air navigation courses. 


Marine Navigation. Latest Dalton Mark VII Computer $7.50 


DUNO. Snes exec cess 5.00 Dalton Type E-6-B 
Air Navigation. Famous COMPBREE 5 oie as 55 s.oi0is os 0.00 

Weems Gold Medal Text Dalton Model “*J"’ 

Book ice wale me tee eeeee 3.50 Computer lors: Sty oss “Ms settee 40.00 
Learning to Navigate..... 2.00 Dalton MK. II. II and 
Simplified Celestial IV Plotting Boards 

Navigation............ 1.50 Q 


Radius of Action of Aircraft 3.00 Respectivery.., + $8, $18, $12 


: Navy Plotters 641 and 700 
Instrument Flying...:.... 4.00 : : 
Navigation Charts. Five Resprapeay...- 8145, G15 
new skeleton navigation 
charts for dead reckoning > ON EQUIPMENT. 
and radio navigation. 
od. nee 1.00 Line of Position Book..... $1,50 


Hyatt’s Celestial Coordina- Illyne Star Chart 31’” by 


tor with comprehensive, 21’’ with instruction 
well-illustrated booklet. 5.00 hobkieecs. oot 1.00 
DEAD RECKONING Star Altitude Curves. ..... 5.00 


Longines-Weems, Wrist 
model, Stainless Steel, 
Second-Setting Watch. .65.00 

Observoscope............ 20.00 


EQUIPMENT 


Aircraft Plotter Mark II 
(Department of Com- 
merce Type) Scales 


American Air Almanac... 1.00 
1:100,000 and 1:500,000.$2.00 
Navigation Note Book.... 2.00 NEW BOOKS 
Combination: Navigation s 
Note Book and Plotter.. 3.60 Short History of 
Universal Plotting Sheets Navigation............ $1.50 
per dozen or in pads..... 50 A Navigator's Introduction 
Speed-Time Distance to Astronomy — Hyatt. 3.00 
SOME s 5 chee eee: 1.00 A Pilot’s Meteorology.... 2.50 


Great opportunities await those who prepare themselves 
now for service as navigation officers. You can master this 
subject in a surprisingly short time by studying the Weems 
System of Navigation. The completeness and efficiency of 
the Weems System are attested to by many world-famous 
navigators. Because its simplicity and accuracy save time 
and costly errors, Weems is fast surpassing other naviga- 
tion methods. The United States, foreign governments, and 
many commercial air lines have adopted portions of the 
Weems System. Prepare now to do your bit as a navigator. 


WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


New York: GABRIELLA PLACHT, 46 East 46th Street, MU 9-7277 


Please send me descriptive literature on navigation course. I am inter- 
ested in Marine Navigation (1); in Air Navigation[]. 
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BUY" 
| MORE | 
<BONDS 


TOMORROW'S LYMAN 


This isn’t a postwar model - it’s one of our last 


17-ft. Islanders. 

Those of you, who own one now, will attest to the 
fact that she’s a mighty sweet little boat. 

Those of you, who plan to own a Lyman after the 
war, will get the same inherent qualities of sound 
re (Slop o We folole Me al-ta Coy geetetelol-Motole mj tbuch mere) elitarleitloyet 
plus the many refinements and developments 
which will come as a result of our wartime build- 
ing experience. 

it reMre fo bole mt CoM olttl Cols bbel-samberCeye-Mel-loaphitart@@yttel <-1g 


saebl tab beteloletce Mes ele Melb tielolotce Mm atbeledelelbiccn 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS 
RITCHIE | 


Production 
100% 
FOR THE 

National 
Defense 
Program 


* 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INc. 
Established 1850 
112 CYPRESS STREET © BROOKLINE, MASS. 


1950 1ST. ST. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 









































(That All-Purpose Bottom Coating) 


for Victory after Victory 


—keeping bottoms of U. S. and Allied P.T.’s, Crash 
Boats, etc., smooth, fast, ready. After Victory —keeping 
speed boats and racing craft victorious over com- 
petitors, marine growths and expense. 


METALLIC COATINGS CORP. 


234 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 














|INEWS OF THE 


YACHTING 





Just before the launching of the “Maj. Gen. C. L. Tinker,” 
AAF’S new 85’ crash boats, at Dooley’s Basin & Dry Dock Co. 


one of the 


INDUSTRY 


IN THE NEWS 


> The firm of John H. Wells has moved to new and larger ~ 
quarters at 515 Madison Avenue, where they have opened up a 
special department for post-war designs. The firm also announces 
that Herman Jagle, long prominent in yachting circles, is now 
associated with their brokerage department. . . . G. Gilbert 
Wyland, chief engineer of Sparkman & Stephens, has been 
elected a director of the corporation. Before joining that firm 
Mr. Wyland was with the engineering department of the Navy 
and the Electric Boat Co. 

Charles F. Baltzer, president of the Baltzer-Jonesport Boat 
Corp., has been appointed an official naval photographer for 
the Ist Naval District. . . . George H. Stadel, Jr., has joined 
the staff of Wm. Edgar John and Associates. . . . Don B. 
Wallace, well-known in the marine lumber field, has opened 
his own firm in Detroit under the name of Don B. Wallace & 
Co. . . . James H. Pierce, who made many eontributions lead- 
ing to the improvement of the marine motor, recently passed 
away in Bay City, Mich. 


ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 


> The Army-Navy “E” was recently awarded the Outboard 
Marine & Manufacturing Co. (Evinrude Motors), The Harbor 
Boat Building Co. (their fourth), The Chelsea Clock Co., Twin 
Dises Clutch Co. . . . A star has been added to the Army- 
Navy ‘‘E” banners of John Reiner & Co., I. F. Laucks, Inc., 
and Frank L. Sample, Jr., Inc. . . . In a ceremony which was 
perhaps without precedent, the first armed war vessel ever 
built in Westchester County, N. Y., was commissioned at the 
Milton Point Shipyards of Wm. Edgar John and Associates, 
Inc. She was Q-1360, a heavily armed 72’ patrol boat which 
was delivered by the Navy to the British under the Lend-Lease 
Act. . . . When PC 1209 was launched by the Consolidated, 


her sponsor was Mrs. George E. Roosevelt. 


A PREDICTION... 








While we are now engaged in “all out” war 
production ... we can predict one thing about 
the post-war Mack Mariner Marine Diesel. It 
will be an even better diesel than our present one 
-+.more rugged, more dependable, more 
economical. 
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COX &. STEVENS 


11 BROADWAY NEW. YORK TELEPHONE - BOWLIN GoGo —- 400( 
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ware and Equipment is ita: 1853 
playing an important 
part on Government A GENERAL LINE OF 


TIEBOUT Marine Hard- 


vessels. 


BRASS & GALVANIZED caine. — ENDYMION 
TIEBOUT Equipment MARINE EQUIPMENT es 
meets with Govern- 


BRASS JOINER HARDWARE 
ma and GONG EQUIPMENT 


Role 6o5 7-w ies! +) 


Let us quote you on for 
Government requirements eTeole) “44 and * Donald W. Douglas 


HATCHES Endymion, one of the / 


west’s outstanding racers, 3 


IN PEACE and IN WAR CALL "TIEBOUT" carries a peacetime Sea- ‘ 


phone .. . the same kind of A RE ee 


Ww. a J. SINCE equipment you can have * . , mT Ae Wilmington, Calif 
l I E; B D U 1853 for your boat tomorrow. > wes 


118 Chambers St. New York 


A product of Marine 
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now sailing for 
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YOU GANT BEAT 


55 YEARS 


OF EXPERIENCE! 











experience can produce. 


products —tried and tested. 


needed for Kuhls products, 


H'B-FRED KUHLS 


GLUES- 


PRESERVATIVES 


15 GREAT PRODUCTS 


Each Kuhls product is a marine product manufactured 
especially for marine use. To-day as never before 
care should be taken not to recommend, use or 
specify a product that might answer the purpose. 


Uncle Sam is now getting the best that our 55 years 


Be sure—play safe—Use Kuhls Elastic Marine 


Since 1889 


Our technical department will be pleased to furnish specifications, or 
any other technical data pertaining to application, uses and quantities 


"The Products That Have Been There” 


* “From Now On,” designed and built 
by the Annapolis Yacht Yard, Inc., is 
now in the service of our armed forces. 








YACHTING 


The steering gear of this craft is Hazard 
“Korodless” cable and TRu-Loc fittings 
so in that regard she is all set for the 
duration. 

Hazard “Korodless” rigging (cable, 
strand and fittings) made of 18/8 stain- 
less steel is considerably stronger than 
ordinary rigging, as well as highly re- 
sistant to salt water corrosion. Being 
preformed, ‘““Korodless” is exceptionally 
enduring. Both “Korodless” rigging and 
TRU-LoC fittings are used by the Army 
and Navy not only for standing lines but 
for steering ropes, life lines, mooring 
lines, anchor cable and many other uses. 
Specify Hazard “‘Korodless” and Haz- 
ard “‘Tru-Loc”’ for the boats you are de- 
signing or building for the war program. 

HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Marine Department + 230 Park Ave.» NewYork 17 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


Bridgeport « Connecticut 

































UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
YAWLS 


9 Boats 


COOUSENS 


OJfIRATI 


IN ¢ 


Satlmaker 


eS oe Oe | 








65th ST. & 3rd AVE. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CEMENTS 








Helps Build it Better 


Let Stay-Tite help speed up your production. Prompt shipments. 


STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y, 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Manufacturers of STAY-TITE Caulking Compounds, STAY-TITE Waterproof Glue, STAY-TITE 
Sealer, STAY-TITE Cements, and RUSTGO Rust Preventive. 
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Gar Wood Industries, Inc... 127 
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U.S. Marine Coms Photo 


THEY’RE IN THE SERVICE NOW— 


Fitler Manila and Sisal Ropes have gone to War—They're 
helping to hasten the day when these fine ropes will again 
be available for everyone—everywhere. 


THE EDWIN H. FITLER CO. 


Established 1804 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manufacturers of Quality Rope for Over a Century 
* BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS * 

























“Tops in Tenders 
GO pg. catalog FREE 
OUTBOARDS: SAILBOATS 
* SPORTSMEN'S SPECIALS 
CANOES-~ RUNABOUTS 

















Plans for the New 


WILEY 


48 FT. 
MOTOR SAILER 
44 FT. 
AUX. CUTTER 
are well advanced 


» 


No Wiley Motor Sailer or 
Mocking Bird Cutter has 
ever changed hands. 


Ralph H. Wiley 


Oxford, Maryland 































192 YACHTING 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL DESIGNING AND BUILDING EXPERIENCE IN 
PRODUCING YACHTS, COMMERCIAL AND NAVAL VESSELS 
IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ RESPONSIBLE SERVICE TO UNCLE SAM AS DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
OF 66’ PATROL VESSELS, 60’ ARMY "Q” BOATS, 45’ AIRCRAFT RESCUE BOATS, ~ 
60’ BOMBING TARGETS, 64’ ARMY DISTRIBUTION BOX BOATS 


DESIGN AGENTS AND BUILDERS OF 110’ EXPERIMENTAL AND SUBSEQUENT 110’ SUBMARINE 
CHASERS. BUILDERS FROM GOVERNMENT PLANS OF NUMEROUS ARMY, 
NAVY AND COAST GUARD VESSELS UP TO 173 FT. LONG 


ANOTHER LITTLE BOND WOULDN’T DO US ANY HARM 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H. 











“i aS : 


PAINTED FOR ELECTR 


Can a Vibrator Power Supply 


Reseue a Boat-Load of Men? 


No... it can’t! But it can help—and the rescue __in the rescue ship itself are still oth 
might be prevented and the boat lost forever, if supplies performing vital functions, 
just one vibrator power supply failed to do its job. The dependability of E+L Vily 

under all climatic conditions — 
@ The compact radio transmitter that is standard equip- bility in meeting specific Care 
ment in many lifeboats depends on a vibrator power brought them into wide _ f 
supply .. . The patrol plane that picks up the SOS... nications and motor operay 
spots the drifting boat, and summons surface ships with Electronic shir isn stv he 
its own powerful transmitter, has a complex electrical technique of vibrator PY 
system that includes many vibrator power supplies. And ducted the er a 

supply circuits. They, 

cation of vibrator-t 

vious conceptions 

In the electro: 

efficiency and 

Power Supp’ 

wherever ¢ 

in voltag 


READY 





for any emergeney 


You can’t train thousands of Navy fledglings to 
split the flight deck of,a converted lake steamer 
with their. landing gear. “without having a few of 
them spin into the “drink? 


But the Navy is ready for just such an emergency 
and has the crash boats that get there in time so 
that the embryonic wearer of the golden wings 
usually suffers little more than a ducking. 


We are proud to have a hand in this rescue work. 
For it is Sterling Admiral (Vimalert: design), 
Petre] and Dolphin engines that power many of 
these fast, dependable little-craft. 


aN 





And the ruggedness, dependability and » 
power per pound of weight that we now hy 
into these engines, are giving us valuable expq 
ence for post-war days to come. 


On the first sunny Spring Sunday after “VY” 4 
when you begin making plans to go “overho, 
you’re going to find that Sterling’s new techni 
of producing precision built marine and in 
trial engines on a mass production basis, wills 
you an even finer engine than the old Sterj 
you knew so well, and one that’s more econ 
cal to install and to run. 


a 


READY FOR ANY EMERGENCY TOO, i is the Sterling engint 
that drives the er lighting plant in the Mt. Hamilton How 


tal. Again whenfife or death hangs by a thread, power cannot fail. 
~ 





ENGINE Compa r 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


. Chrysler Building 


Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Building ; 





